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lOc  PER  COPr 


One  day  last  month  George  Weller  dropped  out  of  a  Burma 
behind  the  Jap  lines  to  cover  "America’s  strangest  army.” 
was  ready  and  qualified  to  parachute  down.  But  the  Jingpaw 
gers  below  .  .  .  Yanks  whose  names,  even  now,  cannot  be 
ited  .  .  .  cleared  a  spot  -on  the  mountain  so  his  tiny  plane 
..jld  land. 

Weller’s  stories  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  service 
"jc  the  first  to  give  eyewitness  accounts  of  these  fabulous 
l_..>ricans  and  native  guerrillas  who  have  been  harrying  the 
ery  Japs  into  insanity. 

Until  Weller  scored  his  scoop,  all  operations  of  these 
inymous  rangers  had  been  wrapped  in  deepest  secrecy  .  .  . 
'r  ways  as  hidden  as  the  jungle  trails  of  the  cobra  .  .  .  their 
unlisted  .  .  .  their  deeds  unsung  .  .  .  their  home-touch  with 
iends  and  families  often  completely  severed. 

"One  of  them,”  Weller  wrote,  "closely  surrounded  by  the 
received  a  letter  dropped  to  him  with  his  ammunition 
pplies.  It  contained  divorce  papers  served  by  his  wife’s  lawyers, 
er  love  could  not  survive  his  enforced  silence.” 

Authoritative!  Interesting! 

George  Weller’s  disnatches  give  you  the  two  things  you 
t  most  in  a  war  story  .  .  .  authority  and  interest. 

He  could  be  a  college  professor.  Instead,  he  chose  the 
venturous  life  of  a  war  correspondent.  His  scholarly  founda- 
0  includes  a  degree  from  Harvard  College,  intensive  study 
the  University  of  Vienna  and  the  Max  Reinhardt  School  of 
Theater. 

Authoritative!  His  trained  mind  grasps  significances  with 
enness  and  understanding. 

Interesting:  His  human,  graphic  writing  has  won  for  him 
Pulitzer  Prize  and  other  distinguished  awards. 

Weller  has  covered  this  war  in  all  of  its  grotesqueries. 
ehas  been  bombed,  machine-gunned,  captured  by  the  Germans. 
5  was  on  top  of  the  war  in  Greece,  Crete,  North  Africa, 
pia,  Singapore,  Java,  New  Guinea  and  the  earliest  Pacific 
fighting.  Now  he  is  back  to  Burma  and  China  for  the 


His.  understanding  deepens  with  his  experiences.  And  his 
g  leaps  to  brighter  luster  on  the  wings  of  high  adventure. 

^•orge  Weller  Is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago 
Oelly  News  foreign  service  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 


IKAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Publishor 


DOMINANT 

in  the  home 
where  sales  are  made 

The  great  bulk  of  immediate  postwar  merchandise  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  home  after  decisions  for  buying  are  reached  in 
the  home. 

Newspaper  advertising  that  goes  into  the  home  will  carry  the 
major  weight  of  reconversion’s  distribution  problems. 

The  New  York  Journal-American,  with  as  much  circulation  as 
the  second  and  third  evening  newspapers  combined,  dominates 
the  sales-important  evening  field,  an  important  factor  to  remem¬ 
ber  when  planning  sales  promotion  for  America’s  greatest  market. 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


-  tEPRISENTED  NATIONALiY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


To  Ann  Stringer,  a  United  Press  staff  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Italy,  Kurt  von  Schussnigg, 
the  Austrian  premier  whose  defiance  of 
Hitler  cost  him  seven  years’  imprisonment, 
recently  gave  the  first  press  Interview 
since  his  release. 


Not  long  thereafter  Pope  Pius  Xll  granted 
the  same  reporter  a  private  news-audi- 


A  week  later  Miss  Stringer  was  the  only 
newspaper  correspondent  to  interview 
Mussolini’s  widow,  in  protective  intern, 
ment  at  Terni;  and  Himmler’s  widow^ 
under  guard  near  Rome. 


These  striking  exclusives  are  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  only  one  U.  P.  foreign  correspond 
ent  In  one  news-theatre. 


They  illustrate  the  enterprise  that  sparks 
U.  P.  news-gathering  around  the  world — 
another  reason  why  U.  P.  delivers  "the 
world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  big 
gest  news.’’ 
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SCENE 


^7reedoin’s  light  shines  V  *  "  ‘  '  || 

brighter  over  liber* 

ated  nations  of  Europe  because  Union  Metal  f 

Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canton,  Ohio  found  a  - 

speedy  way  to  make  cargo  booms  for  Victory 
ships.  Union  Metal  converted  the  tapered  steel  ^ 

columns,  designed  in  peacetime  as  lighting  stand¬ 
ards,  to  sturdy  supports  for  heavy  tonnage  lift¬ 
ing.  From  the  holds  of  hundreds  of  vessels,  steve¬ 
dores  swung  out  the  supplies  to  beat  Hitler  and 
rescue  the  hungry,  cold,  heart-sickened  victims  of  his 
aggression. 

Victory  in  Europe  ended  the  dimout, 
brought  again  to  America’s  streets  the  brilliance  that 
marks  a  prosperous  nation.  Union  Metal  lighting  stand¬ 
ards  line  the  highways  and  avenues  of  America.  They  har¬ 
monize  with  the  clean  architectural  design  of  bridges,  traffic 
arteries,  business  and  residential  developments.  America’s 
streets  are  safer  at  night,  handsomer  by  day,  through  Union 
Metal’s  craftsmanship  in  steel. 

Union  Metal,  one  of  Canton,  Ohio’s  diversified 
enterprises,  is  the  largest  industry  of  its  type  in  the  world.  It  is 
one  of  the  contributors  to  Canton’s  annual  payroll  of  well  o^r 
101  million  dollars.  Union  Metal  employs  1200  of  the  340,000 
people  in  the  Canton  market  area.  Their  purchases  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  advertising  seen  in  The  Canton  Repository,  a 
130  year  old  community  institution,  read  and  respected  for 
35  miles  around.  Of  daily  and  Sunday  circulation,  75% 
is  HOME  DELIVERED  in  Stark  County.  r- _ 


*^ANT0II 


CAH  WE  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  STALIN! 

A  world  in  which  Russia  and  the  United  States  treat  each  other  with  respect 
and  confidence  will  be  a  world  of  peace  for  generations  to  come.  A  world  in 
which  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  at  loggerheads  is  a  world  preparing  for 
another  war.  Which  can  we  expect?  In  short,  can  we  do  business  with  Stalin? 
William  Henry  Chamberlin,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  Russia,  answers, 
“yes.”  There  are  no  natural,  inevitable,  or  irremovable  causes  ol  war — nur — 
peace  depends  on  four  “ifs.”  What  are  the  “ifs”?  Can  they  be  resolved? 
Chamberlin’s  Can  We  Do  Business  With  Stalin?  in  the  August  Mercury  is  a 
searching  article  that  throws  new  light  on  the  most  important  issue  of  our  day. 

KNOW  THE  REAL  CHURCHILL 

You  have  probably  read  dozens  of  profiles  of  Winston  Churchill.  In  the  months 
ahead,  many  more  will  be  published.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  they  will  paint 
the  man  as  history  will  see  him.  It  takes  a  top  historian  like  Henry  Steele  Com - 
mager  to  do  that.  There  is  a  timeliness  and  a  timelessness  in  his  profile  of  Winston 
Churchill  that  makes  compellingly  important  reading.  Here  is  a  brilliant  piece 
of  work  by  an  outstanding  authority — penetrating,  revealing,  and  in  long-range 
perspective.  Read  “Winston  Churchill:  An  Appreciation.” 

THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY  for  August-NOW  ON  SALE 


This  issue  of  The  American  Mercury  assays  high  in  information  and  stim¬ 
ulation.  Doom  Over  Japan  is  a  military  “estimate  of  the  situation”  hearten¬ 
ing  to  every  American.  Stocks  and  Swindlers  reveals  the  dangers  faced  by 
millions  to  whom  the  war  has  given  their  first  surplus.  Why  Veterans  Are 
Bitter  shows  the  civilian  as  the  returning  soldier  sees  him,  and  it  doesn’t 
make  pleasant  reading.  Synthetic  Versus  Genuine  Painters  throws  amusing 
light  on  the  P.  T.  Barnums  among  painters,  with  disparaging  emphasis  on 
Grant  Wood.  A  Methodist  minister  answers  the  question.  What  Ails  the 
Church?  and  he  doesn’t  pull  his  punches  even  when  he  talks  about  the 
Methodists.  Letter  jrom  Germany  uncovers  aspects  of  life  in  that  wrecked 
country  that  have  not  appeared  in  the  press.  What  Doctors  Knoio  About 
Backache,  Yankee  Ice  King,  A  Professor  Buns  for  Office,  A  Business  Man 
Vieivs  the  Classics  supply  that  pleasing  diversity  of  good  reading  that  keeps 
a  magazine  fresh.  The  Big  Black  and  White  Game  is  a  first  rate  story. 
Nathan,  in  The  Theatre,  makes  daringly  detailed  predictions  about  next 
season,  and  Down  to  Earth  by  Alan  Devoe,  The  Library,  the  Check  List 
and  the  Open  Forum  are  in  their  usual  fine  form. 

6el  Your  Quotations  at  the  Source 

Few,  if  any,  magazines  are  more  widely  quoted  than  The  American  Mercury. 
Frequently  Mercury  articles  are  re-printed  in  as  many  as  three  thousand  news¬ 
papers,  with  circulations  totaling  more  than  forty  million.  Editors,  columnists, 
and  radio  commentators  watch  it,  quote  it,  acclaim  it,  quarrel  with  it.  Many 
people  thus  manage  to  get  a  lot  of  The  Mercury  second-hand.  They  hear  much 
of  The  Mercury — usually  without  credit-line — in  the  conversation  of  their  in¬ 
formed  and  articulate  friends.  With  all  this  we  have  no  quarrel.  We  are  glad 
to  be  quoted.  But  we  feel  that  if  The  Mercury  is  so  important  second-hand, 
it  must  be  still  more  important  fresh  off  the  press  and  not  pre-digested.  The 
subscriber  finds  consistent  values  in  The  Mercury  month  after  month.  And 
he  gets  his  quotations  at  the  source. 
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TWENTY-ONE  GUN  SALUTE 

The  News  was  the  only  Texas  newspaper  represente<l  at  President  Truman’s 
homecoming.  Independence,  Missouri,  June,  1945. 


When  the  home-town  hoy  makes  good — it’s  democ¬ 
racy.  When  he  makes  President,  it's  news.  The 
Dallas  News  was  quick  to  see  the  importance  of 
President’s  Truman's  return  to  Independence,  Mo. 
There’s  no  better  place  to  know  a  man  than  in  his 
own  home,  among  his  own  friends.  So  off  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  went  Allen  Duckworth,  experienced  and 
reliable  political  writer,  and  Lois  Sager,  ace  reporter. 
Through  their  coverage  of  the  events  at  Independ¬ 
ence,  readers  of  the  News  received  not  only  the  ac¬ 
count  of  happenings,  but  additional  insight  into  the 
character  and  personality  of  America’s  President; 
Miss  Sager  scored  high  with  her  exclusive  interview 
with  the  President's  mother.  Through  Mr.  Duck¬ 
worth’s  efforts.  The  News  carried  as  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  the  occasion  as  any  paper  in  the  country. 


The  latest  word  of  The  News'  Navy  War  Correspon¬ 
dent  Wick  Fowler  comes  from  Guam,  whence  his 
daily  dispatches  cover  the  all-important  B-29  raids. 


Assistant  Managing  Editor  Felix  McKnight  is  in  the 
news  again — this  time  through  his  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Speakers  Bureau  of  the  United  War 
Chest  Drive  for  Dallas. 


Victor  Schoffelmayer,  famed  agricultural  editor  of 
The  News  is  off  again.  Now  it’s  a  swinging  tour 
through  the  model  farms  of  the  Middle  West.  Latest 
contact  with  Schoffelmayer  found  him  at  writer  Louis 
Bromfield’s  Mansfield,  Ohio,  farm. 


They  get  around,  these  News  men  and  women.  Their  activities  reflect  the  sound  journalistic  policies  of 
The  News.  Remember,  a  reputation  for  outstanding  journalism  guarantees  a  large  and  faithful  reading 
public,  and  iilentifies  an  important  advertising  medium. 

Sell  the  readers  of  the  Dallas  News  and  you  have  sold  the  Dallas  market. 
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have  doubled  the  percentage  of  adver¬ 
tising  they  use  in  The  Courant. 


^  placing  space 
through  S.  E.  Roberts,  Inc.,  is  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  entire  Hartford  mar¬ 
ket —  which  is  not  peanuts — through 
The  Courant.  Other  testimony  to  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  recognition  of  The 
Courant’s  influence  comes  from  local 
retailers,  who  in  the  past  four  years 
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A  CONN  ECTICUT  INSTITUTION  SINCE  1764 

editor  &  PU  ILISHER  for  JMly  28.  1945 


T.H.  YOUNG 


Director  of  Advertising,  United  States  Rubber  Company... 


^^There  are  many  reasons  why  we  lean  so  heavily  on  newspapers.  First,  their 
timeliness.  There  is  a  definite  reason  why  each  ad  appears  when  it  does.  All  our 
ads  gain  in  forcefulness  because  of  newspapers’  speed.  Second,  the  itidispen- 
sahility  of  newspapers  today.  Because  newspapers  are  so  vitally  important, 
people  read  them  in  an  active  frame  of  mind,  when  they  are  ready  to  make 
decisions  and  ready  to  go  into  action.  Action  is  what  we  want,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  getting  with  newspaper  advertising!  99 


TUa  bf  iba  Baraaa  of  AJvarliswc,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  it  paUitked  by  Tba  Naw  York  Tibm*  in  tbe  intcresl  of  all  newtpaptn 
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Newspaper  in  America 


Strike  Surveys  Build  Up 
Newspaper  Promotion  Story 


Readers  Missed  News,  Ads; 
Retailers'  Business  Dropped 


the  recent  17-day  delivery 

strike  against  New  York  City 
newspapers  has  handed  the 
newspaper  business  as  a  whole 
one  ot  the  best  promotion  stories 
ever  told. 

Numerous  surveys  conducted 
by  impartial  research  organiza¬ 
tions  have  developed  a  strong 
theme  on  the  continuing  indis¬ 
pensability  of  newspapers  to  the 
public. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  thus 
far  compiled  are: 

1.  The  longer  people  are 
forced  to  do  without  newspapers, 
the  more  convinced  they  are 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute. 

2.  Women,  especially,  and  a  lot 
of  men  miss  the  advertising. 

3.  News  and  editorial  com- 
ment  are  missed  most. 

4.  Department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  are  largely  depend¬ 
ent  for  their  sales  and  even  for 
existence  upon  newspaper  ads. 

5.  Radio  has  not  yet  taken  the 
place  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
loholly  effective  advertising  me¬ 
dium  that  may  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  newspapers. 

6.  Radio  does  not  completely 
/ulfill  the  need  for  news. 

These  statements  appeared 
this  week  in  the  formal  reports 
of  surveys  made  during  the  de¬ 
livery  men’s  tieup  from  July  1 
to  17  by  Fact  Finders  Associates, 
Inc.,  for  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA;  by  Elmo  Roper,  who 
conducts  the  Fortune  Survey; 
and  by  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Limited  Price  Va¬ 
riety  Stores  Association  and 
professor  of  marketing  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Long-Range  Study 

The  data  was  gathered  largely 
by  sidewalk  interviewing.  In  a 
special  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Applied  Social  Research,  the  in¬ 
tensive  interview  method  was 
used  in  an  effort  to  compile  data 
on  a  long-range  study  of  how 
the  public  “feels  about  not  hav¬ 
ing  a  newspaper.”  Some  indi¬ 
vidual  studies  were  also  made  by 
newspapers’  own  promotion 
staffs,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
for  one.  preparing  a  motion  pic- 
hire  presentation  which  fea¬ 
tures  the  lineup  of  crowds  at 
ouch  of  the  city’s  newspaper 
plants  to  buy  papers. 

'Dje  Bureau  survey,  which  is 
Ming  analyzed  in  detail  in  a 
booklet  to  be  sent  to  advertisers 
und  advertising  agencies,  cov¬ 
ered  five  questions  puts  to  1,017 


persons  ( 490  men  and  527 
women).  The  questions  were 
asked  first  on  July  3  and  5,  then 
again  on  July  11  and  12.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  compilation  gives  the  re¬ 
sults  for  all  interviews: 

Question  1:  You’re  probably 
getting  most  of  your  news  now 
from  the  radio.  Is  radio  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilling  your  need  for 
news? 


No  .  842  82.8% 

Yes  .  175  17.2% 


Question  2:  In  comparison 
with  the  national  and  war  news 
you  usually  get,  do  you  think 
you  are  missing: 

Most  of  it,  or  an  * 
important  part.  766  75.3% 

Very  little  of  it. .  246  24.2% 

Question  3:  In  comparison 
with  the  local  news  you  usually 
get,  do  you  think  you  are  miss¬ 
ing: 

Most  of  it,  or  an 
important  part. .  693  68.1% 

Very  little  of  it..  319  31.4% 

Question  4:  Would  you  say 

that  you  miss  the  advertising  in 
your  newspaper: 

Women  Men 

Very  much  .  216  295 

Moderately  .  192  299 

Hardly  at  all .  119  423 

Question  5:  Now  that  you  have 
gone  without  your  regular  news¬ 
papers  for  10  or  more  days,  do 
you  miss  them: 

More  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the 

strike  .  294  58.7% 

About  the  same. . .  146  29.1% 

Less  .  61  12.2% 

The  replies  about  radio  failing 
to  fulfill  news  needs  were  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  Roper  survey 
which  listed  42%  of  the  total 
number  interviewed  as  listening 
to  radio  newscasts. 

In  answer  to  the  question, 
“Which  daily  newspapers  do  you 
usually  read  when  things  are 
normal?”  only  2%  said  they 
read  no  paper  at  all.  Some 
56.9%  said  they  missed  their 
favorite  papers  “greatly”  and 
18.6%  said  “moderately.”  Only 
5.3%  said  “Not  at  all.” 

The  Roper  survey  also  discov¬ 
ered  that  most  people  missed 
their  papers  for  news  of  all 
kinds  before  comics,  putting  at 
rest  street  gossip  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  went  out  of  their  way 
to  plants  to  get  certain  papers 
wanted  them  only  to  see  how 
characters  in  the  comic  strips 
were  making  out. 

Mr.  Roper's  report  concluded; 


“There’s  comfort  in  those  figures 
for  editors,  who  sometimes  feel 
they  are  writing  for  only  a 
handful  of  people,  and  for  ad¬ 
vertisers — and  columnists.  But 
mainly  newspapers  are  read  for 
the  news.” 

Tieing  right  in  with  the  report 
of  the  Unit^  Parcel  Service  that 
retail  store  deliveries  in  the  New 
York  area  dropped  9%  in  the 
first  week  of  the  strike  and  14% 
in  the  second  week,  Mr.  Nys- 
trom’s  report  to  his  store  chiefs 
all  over  the  country  pointed  up 
the  Federal  Reserve  figures  with 
this  summary: 

“Fortunately  for  the  retail 
stores  of  New  York  the  strike 
came  at  a  time  when  advertis¬ 
ing  usually  is  at  its  lowest.  Such 
advertising  as  is  done  in  the 
early  part  of  July  is  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  clear¬ 
ance  sales  and  special  sales  of 
odds  and  ends.  The  effect  of 
the  strike  on  department  store 
sales  during  the  first  week  end¬ 
ing  July  7  was  practically  nil. 
The  stores  registered  a  25%  gain 
over  the  same  week  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 

“It  must  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  increase  in  sales 
was  due  to  an  additional  selling 
day  in  1945.  July  3,  as  well  as 
July  4,  were  observed  as  holi¬ 
days  by  most  New  York  stores 
in  1944. 

Real  Effect  on  Sales 

“The  real  effect  of  the  strike 
on  retail  sales  began  to  tell  un¬ 
mistakably  before  the  end  of  the 
second  week  ending  July  17. 
During  this  week  New  York  reg¬ 
istered  an  8%  increeise  in  sales 
over  the  same  week  of  1944,  but 
this  increase  was  the  smallest  in¬ 
crease  registered  by  any  of  the 
45  cities  for  which  figures  were 
reported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  with  the  exception  of  De¬ 
troit,  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

“In  most  of  the  other  cities  the 
sales  increases  amounted  to  at 
least  twice  or  even  more  than 
the  gain  obtained  in  New  York. 
Inasmuch  as  New  York  City’s 
sales  during  the  month  of  June 
preceding  the  strike  had  been 
holding  their  own,  well  up  above 
the  average,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  decline  in  increases  was 
due  to  the  strike. 

“There  was  a  similar  stop¬ 
page  of  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  due  to  strike  back  in  1923. 
The  effects  on  retail  sales  at 
that  time,  according  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  writer,  were  more 
serious  than  in  this  instance. 
Tliis  may  have  been  due,  in  part, 
to  the  lack  of  radio  advertising 


StiU  Tied  Up 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  July  25— 
The  deadlock  between  pub- 
liahers  and  printers  on  three 
daily  newspapers  here  con¬ 
tinues,  with  no  immediate  out¬ 
ward  prospects  oi  settlements. 

All  three  newspapers,  the 
News.  Age-Herald  and  Post, 
ore  keeping  their  staffs  intact 
and  require  them  to  report  for 
work  daily.  News  staffs  ore 
being  used  to  gather  news  for 
dissemination  over  the  three 
radio  stations,  to  work  up  ad¬ 
vance  features,  etc.  Advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  spend  their  time 
playing  checkers. 


and  the  fact  that  the  strike  at 
that  time  came  during  a  time  of 
active  consumer  sales. 

“It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  are  still  largely  dependent 
for  their  sales  and  even  for  their 
existence  upon  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Radio  has  not  yet 
taken  the  place  of  the  newspaper 
as  a  wholly  effective  advertising 
medium  that  may  be  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  newspapers.  Since 
the  ending  of  the  strike  the 
newspapers  have  been  heavy 
with  retail  sales  advertising.” 

Houae-to-Houae  Check 

The  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research,  which  is  urider  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Columbia  University, 
conducted  a  doorbell  -  ringing 
survey  among  a  small  economic 
cross-section  of  Manhattan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bernard  Berelson,  one 
of  the  directors.  Responses 
backed  up  the  findings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  survey  in 
that  people  missed  their  daily 
paper  more  as  the  strike  contin¬ 
ued. 

“A  very  few,  mostly  women, 
said  Mr.  Berelson,  “said  they 
were  relieved  at  having  a  vaca 
tion  from  war  news.” 

In  checking  whether  people 
were  less  informed  about  major 
events  during  the  strike  period, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  little 
difference,  in  so  far  as  bare  facts 
were  concerned,  since  the 
had  provided  coverage  or 
Page  One  stories. 

Without  newspapers,  people 
turned  to  a  variety  of  other  read¬ 
ing,  but  as  the  strike  continu^ 
there  was  a  general  increase  in 
the  value  attached  to  both  news¬ 
papers  and  radio.  Two-thirds  of 
those  interviewed  in  this  survey 
said  they  didn’t  have  a  full  idea 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world,  but  very  few  were  “un¬ 
easy.”  A  great  many  said  they 
were  handicapped  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  activities  by  being  without 
advertising  and  news  of  the  the¬ 
aters  and  sports  world. 
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Jersey  City 
Without  Its 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

JERSEY  CITY  has  been  with¬ 
out  its  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Jersey  Journal,  for  46  days, 
as  of  July  27.  and  customary 
readers  feel  “kinda  lost.” 

“It's  a  bad  thinK  to  have  a 
friend  die  and  know  nothing 
about  it.”  said  Officer  David 
Sullivan,  on  duty  in  Journal 
Square.  “It’s  a  terrible  thing 
to  be  without  your  home  news¬ 
paper.  The  people  feel  lost.” 

Since  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  members 
walked  out  June  12,  “We've 
missed  our  papers,”  said  Ben¬ 
jamin  Habermann,  manager  of 
the  Silver  Rod  Drug  Store,  “es¬ 
pecially  people  like  me  who  are 
used  to  reading  two  papers 
daily.  Especially  during  the 
New  York  strike  we  felt  kind 
of  lost.” 

“We  get  the  Jersey  Journal 
at  home  and  naturally  we’ve  felt 
a  little  lost,”  said  another  Jer¬ 
seyite.  “You  get  used  to  read¬ 
ing  certain  columns  and  things 
and  feel  strang^  to  come  to  the 
table  without  it.” 

“We've  had  the  wife  of  one 
of  our  members  die.”  Rotary 
Secretary  Mrs.  Meyer  worried, 
“and  it  just  so  happened  that 
someone  called  us.  Otherwise 
...  to  me  it  seems  that  we’re 
lost.” 

Some  Dissenters 
There  were  dissenters  in  the 
Journal  Square  district  of 
Mayor  Frank  Hague's  bailiwick. 
“I’ve  gotten  so  used  to  going 
without  it,”  a  man  leaning 
against  a  newsstand  growled, 
“that  I  don’t  care  if  it  never 
publishes  again.” 

At  newsstands  salesmen  re¬ 
ported  a  “run”  on  copies  of 
the  Jersey  Observer,  printed  in 
Hoboken.  Few  extra  copies 
have  been  available  for  the 
emergency  and  the  paper  has 
gone  under  some  counters  for 
favored  customers. 

The  ITU  walkout  occurred 
June  12  at  the  Journal  (two 
days  later  on  the  Bayonne 
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(N.  J.  1  Times)  over  refusal  by 
the  publishers  to  include  the 
ITU  laws  in  the  contract.  Other 
issues  were  before  the  War 
Labor  Board,  but  the  union 
would  not  recognize  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  WLB  over  this  issue. 

Among  the  chief  mourners 
for  the  failure  to  negotiate  a 
contract  were  the  regular  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Occasional  or  non¬ 
advertisers  claimed  little  or  no 
change  in  normal  summer  busi¬ 
ness  trends,  but  Jack  Bettinger 
of  the  Bettinger  Liquor  Store, 
stated  typically: 

“I  think  my  business  is  off 
almost  10'? .  There's  a  certain 
amount  of  business  we  can  get 
from  steady  advertising  and  Uie 
people  aren’t  able  to  get  it.  It 
doesn't  only  affect  my  business, 
but  the  whole  area.  A  fellow 
sees  Carstairs  whisky  in  my 
ad  and  comes  down  to  buy  a 
bottle  and  buys  a  pair  of  pants 
too  next  door.” 

“The  big  radio  stations  won’t 
take  liquor  advertising,  only 
wine,”  he  explained  his  prob¬ 
lem.  “Stores  that  are  gaited  to 
do  business  with  the  news¬ 
papers  suffer  heavily  when  the 
paper  doesn't  publish. 

“Take  just  two  good  ads.”  he 
concluded,  “and  they’ll  benefit 
the  whole  business  section.” 

At  the  theaters  the  managers 
told  E  &  P  their  business  had 
not  suffered,  but  telephone  calls 
had  increased  and  customers 
had  been  discommoded. 

Grocery  sales  dropped  off 
about  7  or  8%,  A.  Rogut,  store 
manager  of  a  Big  Bear  chain 
grocery,  admitted. 

In  a  flower  shop,  Louis  A. 
Callas,  who  knew  what  the 
strike  was  about,  declared,  “We 
feel  it  more  and  more  every 
day.  We  miss  the  home  news 
and  sports — .so  do  the  children 
— I  miss  following  up  on  en¬ 
gagements  and  other  social  af¬ 
fairs.  I  send  letters  and  get 
business  that  way.” 

The  Rotary  Club’s  Wounded 
Heroes  Telephone  Fund,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Journal,  fell 
off  “at  least  half.”  E&P  found. 

Customers  pass  the  news¬ 
stands  and  ask  almost  auto¬ 
matically,  “When  will  the  strike 
be  over?”  or  occasionally.  “I’ve 
forgotten  what  the  Journal 
looks  like.” 

The  same  refrain.  “When  are 
you  going  to  publish  again?” 
has  passed  the  earnest,  annoyed 
and  desperate  stages  of  reaction 
among  the  newspaper's  staff  to 
automatic  response. 

The  building  is  strangely 
quiet  afternoons  and  even  in 
the  mornings  when  the  staff 
is  working  hard,  the  coming 
and  going  of  readers  with  tips 
for  stories  and  pictures  and 
items  about  service  men  almost 
at  a  standstill.  “They  don’t 
even  come  to  collect  the  pic¬ 
tures  we  used  before  the 
strike,”  complained  the  file 
keeper. 

Beginning  at  7:30  a.m.,  re¬ 


porters  come,  take  their  as¬ 
signments  and  turn  in  their 
stories.  These  daily  items  are 
briefed  for  the  evening  radio 
broadcast  over  WAAT  and  have 
a  chance,  at  least,  of  “making” 
in  very  short  form  the  engraved 
edition  published  Fridays.  The 
AP  wire  is  kept  open  so  that 
the  news  staff  can  answer 
readers’  inquiries,  but  except 
for  the  perennial  “When  is  the 
paper  going  to  be  out?”  the 
chief  query  is  “Who’s  died?” 
Last  week-end’s  flash  flood, 
which  would  have  been  a  front¬ 
page  story,  produced  calls,  as 
did  the  debarkation  of  the  44th 
Division. 

Meanwhile  the  staff  members 
are  improving  the  .shining  hours 
building  up  a  back-log  of  local 
feature  stories,  and  Frederic  J. 
Gainsway.  managing  editor,  has 
encouraged  the  reporters  to  dig 
out  their  own  for  future  publi¬ 
cation. 

The  news  and  picture  morgue 
have  been  cleaned  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  take  less  time  in 
the  future,  and  Gainsway  has 
speeded  up  the  process  of  elimi¬ 
nating  out-of-date  cuts  from  the 


40,000  the  paper  had  originals 

“So  far  w»’ve  cleaned  ogt 
4,000,”  said  Gainsway.  "Soae 
dated  back  to  the  handlebit 
mustaches  and  hats  that  looktd 
like  upsidedown  baskets.” 

Whenever  possible,  Gainswiy 
lets  the  staff  go  after  lunch  to 
,see  a  baseball  game  or  w^t- 
ever,  but  he  admits  the  report¬ 
ers  don’t  like  writing  for  tin 
record  only. 

Gainsway  goes  to  work  on  i 
drawing  board  to  lay  out  the 
four  or  six  pages  of  the  weekly 
token  edition,  which  goes  free 
to  45,000  via  mail,  newsstand 
and  carriers. 

“It’s  the  first  time,”  chuckled 
Gainsway,  “that  I’ve  ever  had 
to  combine  architecting  wift 
getting  out  a  newspaper.” 

PI 

Radio  Deal  Okayed 

Washington,  July  26  — The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  authorized  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J. )  Evening  Newt  to 
buy  control  of  Station  WBYi, 
Brooklyn,  for  $204,647  in  a  trait 
fer  of  71.25%  of  outstanding  co» 
mon  stock,  52.6%  of  prefenA 


‘Compromise’  in  Air; 
ITU  Convention  Off 


CHECKING  a  remark  made  by 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  on  including 
ITU  laws  in  new  contracts.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  learned  defi¬ 
nitely  this  week  that  no  final 
understanding  has  been 
achieved. 

Randolph  left  the  impression 
in  a  statement  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Commission,  during  its  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  San  Antonio  and  Bal¬ 
timore  cases,  that  he  and  John 
A.  Burke,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  had  worked  out  a  com¬ 
promise  arrangement. 

Reports  that  the  “compro¬ 
mise”  terms  had  been  extended 
to  publishers  in  Jersey  City  and 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  tied  up  more 
than  a  month,  followed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  session. 

Neither  Burke  nor  George  N. 
Dale  of  the  ANPA  Standing 
Committee  would  make  any 
statement  for  publication  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Randolph’s  remark.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  learned  from 
other  sources  that  Burke  and 
Randolph  had  conferred  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  several  weeks  ago 
and  discussed  a  possible  formula 
for  settling  the  issue  which  pub¬ 
lishers  have  raised  in  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  give  “blanket  recogni¬ 
tion”  to  the  1945  ITU  laws. 

Burke  subsequently  drew  up 
a  statement  of  the  “possible 
compromise”  plan,  it  was 
learned,  and  submitted  it  to  the 
individual  publishers  in  the 
Gannett  group  for  consideration 
in  handling  their  own  negotia¬ 
tions  with  ITU  locals. 

To  date,  no  publisher  has 
signed  any  contract  incorporat¬ 
ing  recognition  of  the  laws. 


Vice-president  Elmer  Broil 
of  the  ITU  has  also  been  acthi 
in  trying  to  get  publishers  to 
come  to  some  agreement,  it  w«s 
learned. 

Informing  the  ITU  member 
ship  this  week  that  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation  had 
turned  down  the  union’s  requeit 
to  conduct  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  scheduled  in  August  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Secretary  Jack 
Gill  wrote  the  following  in  the 
Typographical  Journal: 

“The  Grand  Rapids  Conven¬ 
tion  did  a  very  thorough  job  of 
modernizing  the  Book  of  Laws. 
Current  problems  indicate  what 
is  needed  is  the  full  enforcement 
of  the  laws  we  already  have 
rather  than  the  writing  of  new 
ones.  ...  It  is  not  likely  any 
convention  would  suggest  the 
ITU  back  away  from  any  em¬ 
ployer,  or  group  of  employers, 
determined  to  arbitrate  our 
laws  or  to  have  them  submitted 
to  any  outside  agency  for  arbi¬ 
tration.” 

An  indication  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  not  wholly  behind  the 
ITU  officers  in  the  present  strut 
gle  was  contained  in  Gill's  ref¬ 
erence  to  “being  aware  of  the  re 
suits  of  two  referendumi’’ 
Twice  in  the  last  year,  the  mem¬ 
bers  have  voted  down  propoeak 
to  raise  a  huge  ITU  defense 
fund. 

“At  the  moment,”  Gill  wrote, 
“we  have  several  unions  anff 
ently  awakened  to  the  situa^ 
and  determined  not  to  sell  the 
laws  of  the  ITU  at  any  price 
These  will  be  supported  to  the 
limit  of  our  ability,  fiscal  w 
otherwise.  We  are  confident  tM 
seriousness  of  the  situation  w 
gradually  break  through  w 
apathy  and  indifference  of^ 
membership  and  when  it  does 
they  will  act  accordingly.” 
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200  Boats  to  Invade  Japan 
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Higgins  Gets  Behind  Summer 
Promotion  for  Newspaper  Boys 


By  Jerry  Walker 

august  6  is  LCVP-Day  for  the 
newspaper  boys  of  the  coun* 

%n  that  day,  with  a  signal 
from  the  Treasury  Department, 
they  will  shove  off  on  their 
greatest  summertime  campaign 
of  the  war  program.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  sell  20.000,000  10-cent 
War  Stamps  to  their  customers 
to  provide  a  fleet  of  200  LCVPs 


clasps  for  the  circulators  and 
carriers  who  attain  quotas. 

The  now-famous  boat  designer 
also  designed  the  awards,  it  was 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Cullis  and  Jack 
Mogelever  of  the  Newspaper  Boy 
Section  who  visited  Mr.  Higgins 
at  his  New  Orleans  plant  to  so¬ 
licit  his  help. 

“He  consented  immediately  to 
assist  any  newspaper  boy  pro¬ 


N«w  Jersey  newspaper  men  talk  over  the  LCVP  war  stamp  drive  with 
Andrew  J.  Higgins,  boat  builder,  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York:  Left  to 
right,  Joseph  T.  Scarry,  circulation  director.  Newark  News;  Jere 
Hcaly,  circulation  manager.  Passaic  Herald-News;  Harry  B.  Adsit, 
general  manager,  Passaic  Herald-News;  Jacob  Mogelever,  Newspaper 
Boy  Section,  War  Finance  Division,  and  Mr.  Higgins. 


(Landing  Craft  Vehicle  Person¬ 
nel)  for  the  invasion  of  Japan. 

The  closing  date  of  the  drive 
is  October  27. 

"Our  objective  will  be  secured 
if  100,000  carriers  continue  their 
regular  weekly  sales,”  said 
Harry  W.  Cullis,  chief  of  the 
War  Finance  Newspaper  Boys 
Section,  as  he  set  the  publicity 
machinery  in  motion  this  week 
in  New  York  City. 

The  20-million  stamp  sale  goal 
is  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean  when 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  job 
the  newspaper  boys  have  done 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  They  have 
sold  almost  two  billion  ( the 
latest  Treasury  count  several 
weeks  ago  was  1,661,441,804) 
War  Savings  Stamps!  That’s  ap¬ 
proximately  10%  of  all  the 
stamps  sold  .since  Dec.  7,  1941. 

The  boys  have  just  concluded 
a  successful  Water  Weasel  cam¬ 
paign.  The  LCVP  effort  has  been 
revised  to  keep  up  their  interest 
tn  the  War  Stamp  selling  pro- 
fram  during  the  “off-season,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  W.  Stodghill, 
h^ness  manager  of  the  Phil- 
•wlphio  (Pa.)  Bulletin  who  is 
diiirman  of  the  Treasury’s 
Newspaper  Boys  for  Victory  pro¬ 
gram. 

Ai  an  incentive  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  drive,  Andrew  J.  Higgins, 
"New  Orleans,  builder  of  the 
“UvPs  and  other  Higgins  Boats, 
has  donated  mounted  desk  piece 
replicas  of  the  LCVP  and  tie 


motion,’’  said  Cullis,  “because  he 
used  to  sell  newspapers  him¬ 
self.” 

“Then,”  broke  in  Mogelever, 
“he  got  to  doodling  while  we 
talked  and  sketched  an  LCVP 
afloat.  He  drew  in  a  base  and 
there  was  the  design  for  the 
desk  piece  which  many  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  will  be  proud  to 
have.’’ 

The  LCVP  campaign  will  be 
conducted  for  any  eight  con¬ 
secutive  weeks  selected  by  the 
circulator  between  Aug.  6  and 
Oct.  27.  Each  newspaper  will 
be  given  a  quota  based  on  its 
stamp  sales  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1945.  To  qualify  for  the 
award,  a  circulator  will  have  to 
maintain  80%  of  his  yearly  av¬ 
erage  weekly  sales  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  period.  If,  for  example, 
the  paper’s  carriers  sold  52,000 
stamps  in  the  year,  or  1,000  a 
week,  they  will  have  to  sell  at 
least  800  to  qualify.  Each  news¬ 
paper  will  receive  tie  clasps  in 
an  amount  equal  to  20%  of  its 
total  number  of  carriers. 

Mr.  Higgins  gave  the  drive  a 
sendoff  at  a  luncheon  this  week 
in  the  Manhattan  Club,  New 
York  City,  with  members  of  the 
Treasury  staff  and  International 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  present.  He  said  the  boats, 
which  cost  $10,000  each,  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  flnal 
victory  over  Japan. 

“They  pack  the  wallop  of  a 


destroyer,”  he  related,  "since 
they  have  been  equipped  with 
rocket  racks.” 

The  boat-builder  disclosed  he 
had  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  all  the  patents  on  his 
craft.  Turning  to  Treasury  men, 
he  commented,  “Maybe  I  haven’t 
done  right  by  Little  Nell — the 
Treasury.  Royalties  would  have 
run  into  billions  of  dollars. 
Look  at  the  fun  you  would  have 
had  taking  it  away  from  me.” 

To  David  R.  McGuire,  former 
reporter  for  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item,  Mr.  Cullis  gave 
credit  for  working  out  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  campaign  with  Mr. 
Higgins.  McGuire  is  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Higgins 
concern. 

Section's  Work  Praised 

The  work  of  the  Newspaper 
Boy  Section  also  came  in  for 
praise.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  that  a  section  has  been  set 
up  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  activities  of  newspa¬ 
per  boys.  The  Section  has  been 
under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mr.  Stodghill,  with  Mr.  Cul¬ 
lis,  former  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  as 
its  present  chief.  His  predeces¬ 
sors  have  been  John  M.  Black, 
now  circulation  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla. )  Okla¬ 
homan  and  times,  and  Capt. 
Louis  Livingston,  loaned  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Cullis  sent  out  press 
sheets  this  week  to  all  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  request  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  be  used  to  assist  the  boys 
in  their  sales  effort.  There  are 
numerous  pictures  and  feature 
stories,  one  of  the  latter  being 
the  story  of  Bobby  Henry,  for¬ 
mer  carrier  boy  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Miss.)  Delta -Star  who 
died  to  save  soldier  comrades  in 
battle  against  the  Nazis.  Bobby 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously  and  Maj.  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  Delta-Demo¬ 
crat,  has  immortalized  his  deeds 


Andrew  J.  Higgins.  leH.  shows 
Harry  W.  Cullis  a  picture  oi  the 
desk  piece  to  be  awarded  to 
circulators. 

in  an  editorial,  “A  Kid  Named 
Bobby  Henry.” 

Another  story  relates  the  part 
the  newspaper  boys  had  in  sell¬ 
ing  stamps  to  pay  for  the  mighty 
carrier  Shangri-La.  With  pic¬ 
ture,  there’s  a  feature  on  Sgt. 
Herbert  A.  Kirby,  carrier  boy 
for  the  Byrmingham  )  Ala. )  Age- 
Herald  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
who  has  recently  returned  as  a 
battle-scarred  veteran.  He  was 
one  of  the  country's  top  war 
stamp  salesmen  and  he  went 
back  into  action  toward  the  end 
of  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive, 
selling  $11,000  in  bonds  in  one 
day. 

Through  Don  Davis,  Age-Her¬ 
ald  circulation  director,  Sgt. 
Kirby  has  urged  the  carrier  boys 
to  get  out  and  sell  all  the  stamps 
needed  for  the  200  LCVPs. 

He  turned  to  the  records  and 
read  where  Missouri  newspaper 
boys  had  topped  their  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  rivals  for  national  leader- 
.ship  by  achieving  a  total  of  183,- 
036,682  10-cent  stamps  to  date. 
The  Pennsylvania  boys  have 
sold  176,046.268.  The  rivalry  has 
become  especially  keen  since 
Mr.  Truman,  a  Missourian,  be¬ 
came  President. 

When  it  comes  to  salesman¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Cullis  doffs  his  hat  also 
to  the  carrier  boys  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald 
and  Evening  News.  Circulation 
Director  Donald  W.  Farmer 
turned  250  of  the  boys  to  the 
task  of  visiting  nearly  25.000 
homes  to  sell  at  least  one  “E” 
bond  to  each  newspaper  sub¬ 
scriber.  They  had  an  official 
quota  of  $300,000  and  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  it  by  $15,000. 


‘J  lU  to  &  a  Paper  Wr4 

Higgins  Recalls  Past  in  Omaha 


ANDREW  JACKSON  HIGGINS. 

the  man  from  Nebraska  who 
showed  ’em  how  to  send  soldiers 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  is 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  news¬ 
paper  boys  of  the  U.  S.  because 
he  used  to  be  a  newspaper  boy 
once  himself. 

And  it  isn’t  a  case  of  “I  used 
to  be  a  newspaper  man  once 
myself” — the  gag  the  press 
agents  always  pull — for  Higgins 
recalls  his  days  hawking  papers 
in  Omaha  very  vividly. 

“Back  around  1901,”  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  “the  Scripps 
people  started  a  paper  in  Omaha 
— the  News — and  they  hired  a 
smart  circulation  man  who  said 
he  would  give  a  gold  watch  ( and 


chain)  to  the  boy  who  sold  the 
most  subscriptions.  That  was 
the  first  gold  watch  I  ever  wore. 

“Next  thing  I  did  was  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  monopoly  on  a  profitable 
route,  and  then  I  made  a  deal 
with  the  Chicago  papers  to  ped¬ 
dle  them  in  Omaha.  I’d  meet 
the  trains  and  get  the  bundles. 
In  a  while,  the  bundles  got  to  be 
too  heavy  for  me  to  handle 
alone,  so  I  divided  the  load  and 
profits,  but  I  did  the  collecting. 

“Before  long,  we  had  a  real 
horse-and-buggy  business.  That 
is,  we  used  wagons  to  make  our 
deliveries.  Little  by  little,  other 
interests  consumed  my  time  and 
I  sold  the  newspaper  business  I 
had  built  up  for  $1,500.” 
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Diplomats  Blamed 
For  Potsdam  Secrecy 

By  Ruth  Ridings 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS'S  roving 

war  correspondent.  Kenneth 
Dixon,  flew  into  New  York  from 
Berlin  this 
week,  en  route 
to  an  assign* 
ment  in  the  Pa- 
ciflc,  and  had 
this  to  say  about 
censorship  at 
Potsdam : 

“The  anger  of 
those  covering 
the  Big  Three 
conference  at 
first  was  mostly 
a  matter  of  mis- 
understand*  Dixon 
ing,  with  Army. 

“Actually,  the  Army  did  a 
good  job,  I  think.  When  they 
set  up  the  press  camp  outside 
the  conference  compound.  Army 
officials  warned  reporters  they 
had  no  authority  to  get  or  issue 
the  news  to  them.  They  ex¬ 
plained  they  merely  were  set¬ 
ting  up  facilities  for  use  in  case 
we  wanted  to  make  use  of  them. 

“Diplomacy,  not  Army  red 
tape,  was  the  cause  for  censor¬ 
ship.  And  if  it  took  secrecy  to 
get  a  Big  Three  Conference, 
with  Stalin  present  and  cooper¬ 
ating,  then  naturally  there 
would  be  secrecy. 

“We’re  getting  more  news  out 
of  this  conference  than  we  did 
from  any  of  the  others.  True, 
we  get  only  the  mechanics  of 
the  actual  meeting.  We're  al¬ 
lowed  to  speculate  or  write  any¬ 
thing  on  our  own  authority. 
The  big  question,  that  of  Rus¬ 
sia’s  attitude  toward  Japan, 
probably  won’t  be  answered. 

“A  lot  of  people  act  as  if  cen¬ 
sorship  at  Pot^am  is  a  new 
thing  thrust  on  us.  It’s  an  old, 
old  story.  But  I’m  personally 
glad  the  people  are  excited 


Agency  Relations 
Group 

The  Committee  on  Advertia* 
ing  Agency  Relations  met  for 
the  first  time  since  its  appoint¬ 
ment  July  19,  in  Chicago.  In  the 
absence  of  James  W.  Egon,  ad- 
vertisin9  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  chairman,  who 
was  delayed  because  of  the 
New  York  deliverers'  strike. 
Robert  Drew,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  president  of  the  NAEA. 
presided: 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was 
elected  vice-chairman  of  the 
committee  and  Kenneth  Den¬ 
nett  midwest  manager  of 
CMora  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  was 
elected  secretary. 


about  it,  because  maybe  they'll 
do  something  about  secret  di¬ 
plomacy.” 

The  30-year-old  war  corre¬ 
spondent,  AP’s  first  man  into 
Berlin,  made  these  statements 
as  he  and  his  attractive  wife 
planned  his  vacation. 

Dixon,  who  first  went  to  the 
European  theater  in  August, 
1943,  came  home  in  Februarj 
for  a  rest  leave,  then  went  back 
to  watch  the  fighting  men  with 
whom  he  lived  in  Africa,  Italy, 
France  and  Germany  make  their 
final  blows  against  the  Nazis. 

On  covering  Europe  since  V-E 
day,  he  said,  “Copy  tended  to 
be  bitter  as  men  sweated  out 
coming  home.  Censorship  re¬ 
laxed,  though,  so  that  only 
about  one  word  of  my  copy  was 
deleted  in  six  weeks.  By  that 
time,  though,  I  knew  what  would 
go  through  and  what  wouldn’t.” 

On  the  workmanlike  job  we 
did  of  crushing  Berlin,  he  said, 
"The  German  capital  still  smells 
of  death.  You  can’t  get  that 
smell  out  of  your  clothes  or  sys¬ 
tem.  It  stays  with  you  so  per¬ 
sistently  that,  when  away  from 
it.  you  still  imagine  the  smell.” 

Dixon  went  to  Potsdam  to  fill 
in  for  Louis  P.  Lochner,  AP’s 
chief  in  Germany,  who  was  re¬ 
cuperating  from  a  spill  in  a 
jeep.  As  he  goes  to  the  Pacific, 
Dixon  is  fulfilling  the  ambi¬ 
tion  he  held  when  he  joined  AP 
in  July,  1942.  He  had  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Carlsbad 
( N.  M. )  Current-Argus  at  the 
war’s  outbreak,  and  he  wanted 
to  report  on  their  fighting  boys 
to  New  Mexico  parents  who  had 
sons  in  the  “First  in  Spite  of 
Hell”  anti-aircraft  Battery  F 
when  Pearl  Harbor  was  attacked. 


Newsmen  Tour 

Twenty-five  members  of  the 
Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association 
were  the  guests  of  Brig.  Gen. 
John  M.  Clark  and  Maj.  Richard 
Kulze  on  a  recent  two-day  in¬ 
spection  tour  at  the  mammoth 
air  depot  of  the  Middletown  Air 
Technical  Service  Command, 
Olmsted  Field,  Middletown,  Pa. 
Among  the  association’s  officers 
making  the  trip  were  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  H.  Yerkes,  Milford 
Chronicle,  president;  Jack  Cul¬ 
ver,  Snow  Hill  Democratic  Met- 
tenger,  vice-president:  W.  Mur¬ 
ray  Metten,  Wilmington  News- 
Journal.  secretary-treaurer,  and 

G.  Arthur  McDaniel,  Federals- 
burg  Times,  director. 

m 

Promote  Bible  Week 

Howard  Rushmore  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Joumal-American,  and  Richard 

H.  Roffman,  associate  editor  of 
This  Month  magazine,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  honorary  co-chair¬ 
manship  of  the  public  relations 
division  of  the  Laymens  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  National  Bible 
Week. 


_  «*«** 


Sweigert  in  the  Son  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  chronicles  the  argsri 
of  a  correspondent  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  the  Big  Thisd 

RFC  Depends  on  Ads  for  Sales 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  26 — 

An  advertising  campaign  which 
might  “very  well  total  as  high 
as  five  million  dollars,  to  be 
placed  predominantly  in  news¬ 
papers”  was  launched  this  week 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  dispose  of  sur¬ 
plus  property. 

Some  of  the  advertising  will 
be  of  an  institutional  nature  for 
magazines  and  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  but,  RFC  said,  “the  agency 
will  depend  primarily  on  news¬ 
papers.” 

The  RFC  plans  to  use  more 
advertising  than  merchandising 
practice  because  of  the  necessity 
of  moving  the  surplus  property 
rapidly,  due  to  the  shortage  of 
warehouse  facilities. 

Another  reason  for  reliance  on 
newspapers,  the  agency  de¬ 
clared,  was  that  much  of  the 
advertising  was  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  nature  and  thus  it  was 
necessary  to  get  it  before  the 
public  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
RFC  found  can  be  done  best 
through  newspapers. 

Regional  Ada 

Speaking  of  a  change  in  the 
agency’s  future  plans,  the  RFC 
spokesman  said  that  recently  the 
agency  had  a  sale  of  machine 
tools  in  Springfield,  Ill.  This 
sale  was  advertised  in  papers  in 
New  England,  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  in  the  South,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  local  and  Chicago  papers, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  ma¬ 
chine  tools.  However,  he  said, 
now  that  more  tools  are  being 


will  tend  to  be  of  a  regii 
nature. 

Persons  all  over  the  tounl 
may  easily  bid  on  property 
any  area,  he  said,  because  RF(W 
31  surplus  property  offices  art 
connected  by  a  teletypewrittr 
system.  Persons  need  only  coo* 
tact  the  nearest  office  and  tht 
bid  will  be  directed  to  the  oflke 
conducting  the  sale. 


Advertising  Ahead 
For  Radio  Sales 

Chicago,  July  25— Zsnilh 
Radio  Corporation,  with  a 
backlog  of  $73,000,000  in  un¬ 
finished  government  contrads 
for  essential  military  equip¬ 
ment,  has  received  orders  iroa 
dealers  totalling  $57,000,OOQi 
for  civilian  radios  to  be  ds-' 
livered  as  soon  as  ponihhi ; 
after  reconversion,  stockheU**)^ 
ers  of  the  company  were 
at  their  annual  meeting  bya 
Commander  E.  F.  McDouall^ 
Jr„  president.  The  distribab''^ 
ing  organisation  has  remafaed 
intact  throughout  the  war,  hs 
said,  and  more  than  15,0(18 
dealers  hove  been  franchissd  j 
for  post-war  business. 
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t^PCEDY  news  coyeraga  such 
oa  bos  not  been  previously 
,yes»ib!e  is  now  provided  by 
tha  U.  S.  Navy's  communica- 
lioBi  facilities  in  the  Pacific. 

boats — like  the  LCI  at 
|h*  right— dash  from  ship  to 
amid  enemy  fire  to  pick 
«p  correspondents*  stories  and 
^  them  to  a  ship  where  the 
i4gdio  is  beamed  to  Guam. 


t^gdio  is  beamed  to 
i*niaace  the  news  travels  quick* 
by  radio  or  plane,  to  San 
ftoscirco — all  a  split-second 

||op$rc[1ion> 


WHEN  THE  INVASION  OF  JAPAN  comes,  the  Navy  plans  to  send 
mobile  units  on  to  the  beachheads  to  give  the  press  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  communications  ships  off  shore.  Relayed  to  Guam, 
where  International  Business  Machine  specialists  are  pictured 
above,  the  news  will  go  out  over  four  radio  teletype  circuits,  each 
capable  of  handling  60  five-character  words  a  minute. 


pjIN  A  QUONSET  HUT  ON  GUAM,  the  CINCPAC  broadcasting  sU 


^  tion  transmits  news  of  the  latest  fieet  blow  at  the  Japs  .  .  .  and 
|T0DAY  datelines  appear  in  New  York  morning  papers  on  today’s 
{action.  There  is  equipment  at  Guam  so  that  when  a  man  pushes 
{ikey  there  a  type  bar  prints  in  the  news  rooms  of  the  press  asso- 
Iditions  in  San  Francisco. 


WCTURBS  of  the  landing  on  IWO  were  in  print  in  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  within  17V4  hours  after  H-Hour.  Joe  Rosenthal’s  fiag 
was  transmitted  in  seven  minutes  from  Guam  to  San 
”|*wisco.  Experiments  are  now  in  progress  for  radio  photo  trans- 
®‘**ion  direct  from  shipboard  at  the  scene  of  a  landing. 

IBITOR  R  PUILISHIR  f«r  Jaly  It.  194i 


ON  THE  RECEIVING  END  in  San  Francisco,  Radiomen  and  Waves 
operate  teletype  machines,  eight  on  a  single,  two-way  radio 
circuit  to  Guam,  with  extensions  to  ships  and  islands.  Western 
Union  multiplex  system  permits  the  sending  of  four  messages 
simultaneously  in  each  direction  on  each  circuit. 


Newspaper  a  ‘Must’ 
For  Public  Relations 


By  George  F.  Meredith 

Prcaident.  American  Public  Relations  Assn. 


(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Meredith 
has  fust  been  elected  president 
of  the  American  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  is  executive  vice- 
president  and  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  /imerican  As¬ 
sociation  of  Small  Loan  Com¬ 
panies.  Previously  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  relations  work 
in  California.  Following  are  his 
personal  views.) 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  is  the  art 

of  correlating  an  activity  with 
the  public  interest  and  com¬ 
municating  this 
relationship  t  o 
the  public. 

This  public 
interest  base  for 
public  relations 
activities  forti¬ 
fies  the  position 
of  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  public 
relations.  News¬ 
paper  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  an 
essential  part  of 
every  compre-  Meredith 
hensive  public 

relations  program.  It  returns 
double  value  for  single  price. 

The  first  value  lies  in  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium.  This 
alone  justifies  the  expense.  The 
objective  of  the  public  relations 
director  is  to  convey  a  message 
clearly  and  quickly  to  the  most 
people  at  the  least  cost.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  has  proved  to 
to  be  the  most  effective  tool  for 
this  job.  If  it  were  only  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact,  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  would  continue 
to  play  a  major  role  in  public 
relations. 

However,  I  believe  that  the 
second  value  derived  from  the 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
public  relations  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  long-range  importance.  A 
free  press  is  essential  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  freedom  of  expres¬ 


sion  that  provides  the  only 
climate  in  which  public  rela¬ 
tions  can  thrive.  Only  with  a 
free  press  can  the  channels  of 
free  expression  be  kept  open 
and  industry  find  an  unrestricted 
medium  for  telling  its  story  to 
the  public. 

The  preservation  of  the  free 
press  of  America  should  be  the 
first  concern  of  public  relations 
people.  In  a  practical  sense, 
newspapers  can  retain  their 
freedom  only  as  long  as  they 
enjoy  economic  health.  This  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  the  income 
derived  from  paid  advertising. 
Public  relations  directors  should 
become  more  aware  of  the  criti¬ 
cal  relationship  between  their 
advertising  expenditures  and 
the  continuing  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  makes  their  pro¬ 
grams  possible.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  then  have  less 
competition  in  playing  the 
major  role  in  presenting  indus¬ 
try’s  message  to  the  public. 

Public  relations  advertising 
copy  should  feature  the  social 
values  of  the  business,  that  is, 
the  effect  of  the  business  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  It  naturally  follows  that 
institutional  copy  should  indi¬ 
cate  how  the  business's  policies 
and  practices  are  aligned  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Newspaper  editorial  coopera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
factors  in  a  complete  and  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  of  a  public 
relations  message.  The  prestige 
of  the  newspaper  in  its  com¬ 
munity  and  the  confidence  of 
the  readers  in  its  editorial  in¬ 
tegrity  give  credence  to  the 
story  and  provide  a  background 
of  acceptance  for  the  material 
presented  in  advertising  copy. 

If  the  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  solidly  based  on  policies 
and  practices  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  newspaper  editorial  co¬ 
operation  should  follow  nat¬ 
urally. 


'WAY  OUT  IN  THE  GREAT  NORTHWEST 

GuMt  of  honor  at  a  party  given  in  Portland,  Ore.  by  Ruthrauii  & 
Ryan,  Inc.  ia  the  man  second  from  the  left,  Ed  C.  Quinn,  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  Dodge  Division,  Chrysler  Corp.  From  left 
to  right  ore:  Richard  J.  Jones,  national  advertising  manager,  Portland 
Oregonian:  Mr.  Quinn,  Norman  Davis,  Station  KALE;  E.  Palmer 
Hoyt  publisher  of  the  Oregonian,  and  Charles  E.  Couche,  KALE 
general  manager. 


PACinC  RELATIONS 

Charles  A.  Storke,  editor,  ossistant 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press,  who  becomes 
president  of  Pacific  Advertising 
Association  on  Aug.  1.  is  in  con¬ 
ference  with  Vernon  Churchill, 
left,  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
Portlond  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
George  Weber,  right,  partner  in 
MacWilkins.  Cole  &  Weber  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  Seattle. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


Anthracite  Schedule 
ANTHRACITE  INDUSTRIES. 

INC.,  will  launch  Aug.  1  a  new 
campaign  concerning  the  fuel 
shortage  and  anthracite’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  it.  To  continue 
for  12  months,  the  drive  involves 
expenditures  of  approximately 
$400,000.  Copy  measuring  1,000 
lines  will  appear  every  other 
week  in  38  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  mid-Atlantic 
area  and  20  in  the  Pennsylvania 
producing  territory.  Ads  fea¬ 
ture  cartoons  on  the  conserva¬ 
tion  theme  done  in  newspaper 
cartoon  style  (and.  in  many 
cases,  by  newspaper  cartoonists. ) 
The  job  the  industry  has  had  to 
assume  as  a  result  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  other  fuels  and  the  efforts 
anthracite  has  made  to  handle 
it  are  brought  out  in  the  copy. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  is  the 
agency. 

Ren-Goy  Plans 
WITH  a  total  of  2.670  newspa¬ 
pers  on  schedule,  Thomas 
Leeming  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  release  in  October  its  fall 
and  winter  campaign  on  behalf 
of  Ben-Gay  ointment.  Ads  will 
follow  comic  strip  technique  fea¬ 
turing  “Peter  Pain,”  the  little 
character  who  has  been  seen  in 
Ben-Gay  advertising  for  the  past 
several  years.  The  strips  will 
run  in  color  in  91  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  and  black  and  white 
strips  will  run  in  selected  dailies 
and  a  large  number  of  weeklies 
( including  those  in  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  group.)  The 
promotion  is  to  continue  through 
March.  William  Esty  &  Co.,  Inc., 
handles  the  account. 

For  Soft  Hands 
PACQUIN.  INC.,  maker  of  Pac- 
quin’s  Hand  Cream,  announces 
a  campaign  beginning  in  Septem¬ 
ber  using  117  newspapers,  22 
magazines  and  Nancy  Sasser’s 
“Buy  Lines”  in  58  newspapers. 
A  continuation  of  last  year’s  se¬ 
ries,  the  campaign  calls  for  300- 
line  ads  on  a  once-a-week  basis 
throughout  the  winter  months. 
The  agency  is  William  Esty  &  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Army  Officers  j 
To  Aid  Council  I 
On  Campaigns  | 

An  expanded  sponsorikhh 
program  designed  to 
maximum  business  cooperatla 
during  the  remainder  of  tke 
war  was  announced  this  w(«I 
by  the  War  Advertising 
cil,  following  a  three-day  jokt 
meeting  with  the  U.  S.  Ant* 
and  the  Office  of  War  Inform- 
tion. 

The  program  calls  for  assioi- 
ment  of  10  Army  officers, 
will  work  closely  with  tki 
Council’s  regional  sponsoriiO 
chairman  in  key  cities  throujf 
out  the  country. 

In  addition,  three  full-tlm 
men  have  been  selected  to  u» 
ment  the  Council’s  sponsor^ 
staff,  working  out  of  the  N*t 
York  headquarters.  They  an 
F.  M.  Legler  of  Macfadden  Pub¬ 
lications,  Gerry  Martin  of  th*  J 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  ^ 
J.  A.  Smith  of  the  New  Yorke 
magazine. 

Nine  Campaigns 

Two  of  the  Army  ofiacm 
designated  by  the  Second  Sar 
ice  Command,  will  operate  froo 
the  Council’s  New  York  oflki 
The  other  eight  will  call  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  in  thai 
respective  service  commandi. 

The  Army  officers  will  assi 
the  Council  primarily  with  the 
nine  Army  campaigns  current 
on  the  Council  docket,  includini 
The  Job  Ahead — Japan;  Se 
curity  of  War  Information: 
U.  S.  Infantry;  V-Mail;  Chriil 
mas  Packages  for  Oversell; 
Wac  Recruitment;  Honorable 
Discharge  Emblem;  Veteranf 
Readjustment;  and  Veterau 
Assets. 

The  Army  -  Cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  stems  from  a  plan  pot 
into  effect  last  year  to  stimulate 
advertising  support  of  the  Wit 
Recruitment  campaign,  the 
Council  reports.  At  that  time 
a  Sponsored  Advertising  Sec¬ 
tion  was  created  in  the  Wir 
Department  and  officers  wen 
assigned  in  each  service  coar 
mand  to  cooperate  with 
Council’s  Sponsorship  Commit¬ 
tees.  So  successful  was  the 
joint  effort  that  more  than  $13.- 
000.000  worth  of  advertisiiil 
was  obtained  over  an  ll-moni 
period. 

“The  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  has  long  been  an  active, 
strong  and  dependable  ally  * 
the  War  Department.”  the  wir 
Department  said  in  its  approvil 
of  the  new  arrangement.  .  ■ 
Last  year.  American  busi^ 
contributed  more  than  $3W-- 
000,000  in  sponsored  advertie- 
ing  in  62  homefront  campai^ 
approximately  25%  of  w^ 
were  Army  programs.  Curreff 
ly  34%  are  Army  programs.  H 
in  number.  .  .  .  The  important* 
of  this,  expanding  program  an¬ 
no^  be  overestimated.” 

Emphasized  at  the  meetw 
this  week,  held  at  Governor* 
Island  and  in  New  York,  w** 
the  urgency  of  securing  con¬ 
tinued  public  cooperation  in  tm 
many  homefront  tasks  "INj 
must  be  accomplished  if  w 
war  in  the  Pacific  is  to  •• 
brought  to  the  .speediest  pof 
sible  conclusion.” 
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the  charter,  the  jap  fleet  . . .  THEN  CAME  THE  RAIN  FOR  THE  CARTOONS 


YE  LEGEND 

Ralph  O.  Yardley,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 


HI  HO.  HON.  SILVER! 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


FIRST  POSTWAR  MODEL 

Newton  Pratt,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 


AP  Assumes  Big  Task 
Shuffling  Troop  Lists 

CREATION  of  a  new  Associated  The  World-Telegram  gave  the 
Press  department  at  its  New  initial  listing  a  three-column 
York  office  resulted  this  week  head  on  Page  1.  On  both  Friday 
through  an  extension  of  the  old  and  Saturday,  the  Journal- 
names  make  news  ”  theory.  American  headlined  the  new  AP 
On  July  19.  the  Army  notified  service,  carrying  a  box  announc- 

AP  that  it  was  prepared  to  give  ing  the  listings  several  days  af- 

in  advance  of  arrival  passenger  terwards. 

lists  of  troopships  from  Euro-  The  task  involved  in  going 
pean  ports  docking  at  the  New  through  the  lists  forced  AP  to 
York  Port  of  Embarkation.  hire  an  entire  new  corps  of 

Already  the  news  service  had  girls  to  regroup  the  listings  ac- 

received  requests  from  a  few  cording  to  home  towns  and 
newspapers  asking  for  names  of  states. 

service  men  in  their  area  com-  Sam  Blackman,  day  city  edi- 
ing  back,  but  until  July  19,  pas-  tor  in  the  New  York  bureau,  who 
senger  lists  were  released  so  late  is  directing  the  new  work,  re- 
after  New  York  docking  that  ports  the  workers  are  about 
news  of  the  men’s  arrival  al-  caught  up  with  themselves.  The 
ready  had  reached  their  home-  staff  needs  more  typewriters, 
towns  through  private  com-  members  now,  he  said, 
niunication.  Service  now  offered  to  AP 

Now.  the  Army  reported,  sten-  rnemhers.  some  of  whom  re- 
cila  of  passenger  lists  made  in  Quested  names  of  service  men 
Europe  would  be  flown  to  New  communities  listed  on  10 

York,  where  mimeographed  lists  P®8®s,  includes, 
would  be  made  and  distributed.  1.  State  lists  sent  overhead 
AP  queried  its  members  on  de-  collect,  through  commercial  fa- 
mand  for  listing  service  it  now  cilities  rather  than  leased  wires 
could  offer.  Telegrams  and  let-  of  the  AP. 

tors  came  into  the  news  service  2.  Regional  ( city )  lists  sent 
liy  the  hundreds.  overhead  collect,  through  com- 

Meanwhile,  editors,  reporters,  mercial  facilities, 
stcretaries  —  every  one  in  the  3.  Area  lists  ( one  or  more 
New  York  AP  city  room  got  busy  than  one  state)  sent  airmail  spe- 
breaking  down  the  Queen  Eliza-  cial  delivery. 

^th  list  which  was  available  AP  emphasizes  that  the  master 
Juursday  night.  The  ship  lists  obtained  from  the  Port  of 
oocked  Friday.  Its  list  came  in  Embarkation  are  prepared  be- 
books,  each  three  inches  fore  troops  leave  Europe  and 
toick,  with  names  grouped  ac-  that  they  are  not  corrected  sail- 
cording  to  the  22  separation  ing  lists,  nor  can  they  be  re- 
<*nters  in  the  country.  checked  on  the  date  the  troops 

Somehow  AP  got  the  lists  re-  reach  New  York. 

Efouped  into  cities,  states  and  Blackman  said  AP  hopes  to 
and  on  Friday,  New  York  expand  its  service  to  include 
played  up  the  job.  The  other  Eastern  port  dockings 
Tribune  printed  the  en-  when  the  lists  are  made  avail- 
“^list  of  New  York  men  sched-  able.  And  the  new  department 
“tod  to  arrive  and  has  continued  probably  will  operate  into  Feb- 
to  print  all  listings  available,  ruary. 

**ITOt  a,  PUILItMlR  for  21.  ms 


Canadian  Member 

Harold  L.  Garner  has  been 
appointed  Canadian  member 
oi  the  Retail  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  oi  Advertising.  ANPA. 
Roy  Moore,  chairman  of  hte 
Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Garner  is  publisher  and 
general  manager  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  (Ont.)  Examiner,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  the 
past  eight  years.  He  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  and 
for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  chairman  of  that  organ¬ 
ization's  Bureau  of  Advertising 
Management  committee. 

In  the  newspaper  business 
for  over  25  years  Mr.  Garner 
has  been  with  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press,  the  London 
Advertiser,  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  the  Toronto  Mail  &  Empire. 

Harrisburg  Guild 
Contract  Approved 

A  contract  between  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily,  establishing  a  new  wage 
scale  and  provisions  for  a  full 
guild  shop,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  agreement,  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1,  1945,  provides  for  salary 
boosts  ranging  from  $5.63  to 
$13.25  a  week  for  editorial  em¬ 
ployes.  Persons  not  benefiting 
by  the  scale  received  $5  in¬ 
creases  over  the  established  min¬ 
imum. 

A  five-day,  40-hour  work  week 
with  time-and-a-half  for  over¬ 
time  was  also  included  in  the 
pact. 


WLB  Reverses 
Commission; 
Guild  Upheld 

Washington,  July  26  —  The 
National  War  Labor  Board  has 
reversed  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission’s  finding  that  there  was 
“irresponsibility”  on  the  part  of 
American  Newspaper  Guild  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  negotiation  of  a 
contract  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  has  granted 
“maintenance  of  membership” 
privileges  to  330  employes  of 
that  newspaper. 

The  ANG  sought  to  reopen 
its  contract  before  its  fixed 
termination  date  and  refused  to 
ratify  an  arbitration  clause. 
The  Newspapier  Commission  felt 
that  the  ANG  representatives 
should  have  made  known  that 
their  authority  was  limited,  had 
failed  to  do  so.  and  therefore 
were  guilty  of  “irresponsibil¬ 
ity. ”  ’That  finding.  WLB  ruled, 
did  not  follow  established  policy 
because  the  guild  was  found  to 
have  observed  the  no-strike 
promise,  held  regular  elections, 
and  made  reports  on  financial 
dealings  to  its  members. 

The  WLB  denied  a  differen¬ 
tial  for  night  shift  workers  be¬ 
cause.  it  was  explained,  they 
entered  the  employ  of  a  news¬ 
paper  knowing  they  would  have 
to  work  nights.  It  referred  back 
to  the  Commission  the  question 
of  a  general  wage  increase. 

■ 

40-Year  Publisher 

C.  L.  Merwin  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  40th  year  as  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  East 
Palestine.  O.  In  1905  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  weekly  Reveille  Echo 
which,  in  1915,  was  transformed 
into  the  Daily  Leader,  a  six-day 
paper  published  continuously 
since.  Mr.  Merwin  is  assisted  in 
management  of  the  paper  by  a 
son.  Paul.  Another  son,  Fred¬ 
eric.  is  director  of  the  Rutgers 
School  of  Journalism. 


By  CharlM  H.  Coxson 

Director  of  Advortiamg,  Sooneko  (Vo.)  TixnM  &  World  Nowa 


SELL  OR  SINK!  .  .  .  and  it's  going  to  be  just  that  for  many, 
our  profession  included!  Take  the  life  insurance  man  as  one 
example!  He’s  going  to  be  up  against  a  real  proposition  ...  he 
and  his  company  against  real  competition! 

In  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  life  insurance  owned  per 
family  is  approximately  $4.4  thousand,  an  increase  over  the 
past  fisc  years  of  about  20%.  Five  of  every  10  people  own  some 
kind  and  aacording  to  tba  Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  woman 
bought  17%  more  in  1M4  than  in  the  previous  years  .  .  .  now 
Hold  a  third^  all  osdlnaTy  life  policies!  Yet,  there  are  still 
policies  to  be  sold!  But  the  day  may  be  nearly  gone  when  a 
.salesman  buttonholes  you  on  the  street  ...  in  the  club  .  .  .  trying 
to  sell  you  several  thousand  more.  Trend  now  is  toward  over 
the  counter  sales!  One  recent  suggestion  before  a  group  of  Con¬ 
necticut  insurance  men  was  that  such  insurance  could  be  and 
probably  would  be  be  handled  through  department  stores.  One 
company  already  is  operating  a  ground  floor  “life  insurance  store" 
and  believes  insurance  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  "groceries 
.  .  .  bats  ...  or  shoes." 


Hats  Off  to  These  Ads 

.  .  .  AND  TIP  YOUR  HAT  ...  to  any  account  you  see  ad* 
vertising,  or  any  you  can  induce  to  advertise,  whot  typt 
men  take  what  type  hats  .  .  .  not  merely  “Here  Is  Your  Haf 
Weber  &  Heilbroner  (New  York)  divides  all  men’s  hati 
into  three  groups  for  .  .  .  small  .  .  .  medium  .  .  .  large  faeu' 
The  punch  comes  when  they  advertise — “All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  ask  to  see  the  hat  that  goes  with  your  face!"  An¬ 
other  shop  advertises — “Hats  fitted  to  your  face  and  Itt 
tures!”  Young’s  (26  New  York  stores)  runs  men’s  hat  odi 
addressed  to  women  .  .  .  positioned  on  women’s  pagct 
Sample  heads:  “Has  He  Changed  Since  You  Married  Him?" 
.  .  .  “Hen-Pecked  or  Hand-Picked!” 


bands  readily  available  the  trade  feels  the  combination  ‘vj 
hold  a  very  important  place  in  promoting  men’s  hats.”  ^ 

*  *  *  i 

CALL  ’EM  RIGHT  .  .  .  when  you  advertise  fur  coats!  For 
coming  seamn  the  trade  says  animals  to  be  most  popular « 
mink  .  .  .  Persian  lamb  .  .  .  beaver  .  .  .  nutria  .  .  .  skunk  . . 
martens  and  ocelot!  But,  says  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  ac 
selling  terms  being  used  as  “Sealine”  .  .  .  “Beaverette”  ...  “11a 
doza  Beaver”  .  .  .  “Hollander  Mink”  .  .  .  “Kid  Caracul”  and  "Ha 
Seal”  really  had  their  origin  in  the  common  rabbit,  goat,  nuuln 
and  skunk!  Now  they  have  ordered  that  if  the  name  of  'j 
animal  whose  fur  is  simulated  is  given,  it  must  be  immeduU 
followed  by  and  compounded  with  the  word  DYED  ...  the  tn 
name  of  the  animal  producing  the  fur  must  be  the  last  we 
of  the  description. 


Savings  banks  in  Massachusetts — New  York — Connecticut  and 
other  states  are  going  strong  after  this  business.  In  New  York, 
savings  bank  life  insurance  had  $710  thousand  in  applications 
approved  in  April,  1944  .  .  .  skyrocketing  to  $1.3  million  in  April 
of  this  year! 

Some  ten  million  service  men  have  now  been  “sold”  on  life 
insurance  without  high  pressure  salesmanship!  Returning — 
they’ll  want  additional  coverage.  But  they  will  buy,  if  they  can, 
where  they  can  get  it  over  the  counter — as  easily  as  they  pur¬ 
chased  their  first  $10  thousand — without  agent  solicitation.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  low  cost  life  insurance  now  being  sold  by  savings 
banks,  one  insurance  official  fiayed  his  group  by  saying  that  the 
industry  was  “sound  asleep  on  its  feet  in  not  meeting  that  situa¬ 
tion  by  devising  a  mass  insurance  production  plan  of  its  own! 
The  old-time  regular  life  insurance  company  and  salesman  have 
things  to  worry  over! 

«  *  « 

THERE’LL  BE  CHANGES  MADE  .  .  .  and  not  one  of  your  ac¬ 
counts  should  feel  secure  in  hanging  on  to  the  old  ways  of 
merchandising!  Take  Spiegel,  Inc.  (Chicago)  .  .  .  third  largest 
mail  order  company  in  point  of  sales  .  .  .  putting  catalogue  order 
desks  in  several  of  a  64-unit  food  chain  .  .  .  some  service  stations! 
Your  local  accounts  can  advertise  to  offset  .  .  .  but  they  had 
better  get  busy! 

#  •  • 

BETTER  EATING  ...  in  restaurants,  a  delightful  prospect!  Your 
restaurant  accounts  should  start  now  polishing  up  after 
skimpy  food,  poor  service!  Competition  is  around  the  corner! 
The  president  of  the  National  Institutional  Suppliers’  Association 
in  Restaurant  Management  says  somewhere  between  15  and  25 
thousand  new  restaurants  will  be  established  within  five  years 
after  the  war!  More  roadside  restaurants  .  .  .  airport  restaurants 
.  .  .  some  places  you’ll  see  whole  batteries  of  small  cooking  units, 
individually  cooking  your  meal  while  you  wait! 

•  •  • 

FIT  TO  BE  TTEID!  .  ,  .  and  your  haberdasher,  if  he’.s  smart,  will 
not  sell  you  merely  a  necktie  .  .  .  but  will  sell  a  creation! 
Gone  are  the  days  when  a  tie  was  just  a  tie!  (“WHAT  PRICE 
TRAVEL”  March  10).  .  .  .  Today  your  account  should  have  in 
stock  and  should  be  advertising  the  glamour  in  the  tie  ..  .  tied 
in  with  the  trend  of  everything  and  anything  in  a  pattern 
you  want! 

%  •  « 

MAY  LOOK  NUTTY  .  .  .  but  the  trend  in  men’s  wear  shows 
they  are  trying  everything  and  getting  away  with  it!  One 
for  fall  is  a  broton  felt  hat,  upturned  brim,  with  a  BLACK  band! 
According  to  Apparel  Arts,  tested  selling  is  favorable  and  “this 
test  of  selling  in  the  selective  market  warrants  the  inclusion  of 
this  idea  in  presentations  for  next  season."  Today  with  black 


Classified  Manager  Promotes 
Selling  Through  Service 


Miriam  W.  Tully,  known  to 
her  friends  as  Peggy,  has  the 
ability  of  being  able  to  project 
herself  into  another  person’s 
position,  and  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Fair- 
child  Business  Publications  she 
has  one  goal  in  mind.  That  is, 
in  her  own  words,  “To  do  such 
a  good  job  for  the  customer 
that  he’ll  come  back  again  and 
again,  and  through  him  build 
good  will  for  the  company.” 

Doing  a  good  job  means  “a 
moral  obligation  to  make  an  ad 
as  perfect  as  possible  as  far  as 
type  of  copy,  accuracy  of  copy 
and  physical  set-up  goes.” 

Her  department  takes  ads  for 
the  Women’s  Wear  Daily,  the 
only  daily  newspaper  in  the 
fashion  field,  the  Daily  News 
Record,  Retailing  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  and  Men’s  Wear  Magazine. 

Think  oi  the  Advertiser! 

She  counsels  her  ad  writers 
to  “think  of  the  advertiser  first,” 
and  they  often  spend  as  much 
time  helping  and  advising  small 
classified  advertisers  as  the  dis- 
p  1  a  y  advertising  department 
might  spend  with  a  client. 

'The  ad  takers  in  Miss  Tully’s 
classified  department  are  more 
than  that,  hence  the  name  “ad 
writers.”  She  explained,  “The 
girls  are  trained  to  get  the  en¬ 
tire  background  of  the  customer, 
to  draw  him  out,  to  show  an 
interest  in  his  problems,  and 
then  to  formulate  the  ad  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  customer’s  needs. 
Our  policy,  also,  is  to  have  our 
classified  staff  read  our  own 
publication  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  so  that  they  have  some 
idea  of  the  trends.” 

Listening  in  at  the  classified 
counter,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
hear  the  girls  being  questioned 
by  visiting  buyers,  merchandis¬ 
ers,  sales  managers,  display  di¬ 


rectors,  etc.,  on  what  the  raari 
situation  is  in  their  parties) 
line  at  any  given  time. 
tions  are  legion  and  if  tbefii 
don’t  know  the  answers,  tii 
make  it  their  business  to 
and  look  them  up,  or  to  xct 
touch  with  specialists  in  Jl 
organization.  " 

Alwoys  Ready  with  Reasaj 
If  the  piece  goods  coluns 
show  a  marked  decrease  or 
crease  in  linage.  Miss  Tully  a 
her  girls  look  for  the  sign; 
cance  that  may  be  attached 
this.  Customers  always  want 
know  “the  reason  why”— a 
the  department  is  always  a 
serving  and  checking.  Or.  thi 
may  be  a  situation  where  J 
market  is  glutted  with  dress  d 
signers  and  through  their  c( 
tacts  with  manufacturers,  ’ 
ad  writers  know  that  new  c 
signers  arc  not  being  hired.  Vi 
a  newcomer  in  the  field  cod 
to  the  classified  departments 
attempt  to  “break  in,”  the  gi 
might  suggest  that  she  try  a 
other  job  angle  for  the  tii 
being.  Still  another  instaa 
where  the  classified  girls 
out  is  pointing  out  the  fsejo 
in  an  ad  that  make  it  “pull'' 
fail  to  pull  answers.  It  msj 
a  case  where  the  custonx 
salary  demands  don’t  seen^ 
be  on  the  beam,  or  he  t 
omitted  vital  background  di 
How  does  she  pick  her 
writers?  Miss  Tully  rei* 
“Well,  they  must  have 
intelligence,  first  of  all.  ™ 
a  good  command  of  lanfu* 
But  their  liking  for 
their  patience  in  workin*  * 
a  customer  is  equally  W 
tant.  An  inquiring  attlta* 
absolutely  necessary.  Show  i 
terest  in  the  customer’s  ^ 
lems  and  you’ll  have  no  trew 
in  selling  him  space.” 
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home-maker  market 


Q.  Which  of  the  leading  cities  has  the 
largest  percentage  of  its  families 
living  in  individual  homes? 

A.  Philadelphia,  third  largest  city  of 
the  United  States, 

This  point  is  given  top  billing  here,  so 
to  speak,  because  it's  a  highly  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  gauging  the  potentialities 
of  a  consumer  market.  For  where  the 
family  furnishes  and  maintains  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  family  wants  and  family  purchases 


cover  a  wider  range  of  commodities 
than  any  other  type  of  living. 

In  today's  wartime  economy,  there 
is  another  significant  manifestation  of 
Philadelphia  market  potential.  It  is 
saving  as  well  as  spending.  It  is  the 
certainty  with  which  a  backlog  of  con¬ 
sumer  demand  is  being  built  up. 

As  present  and  future  spending  plans 
are  made,  the  advertising  in  one  news¬ 
paper  has  a  big  influence  on  those 


plans.  That  newspaper  is  read  daily 
by  nearry  4  out  of  5  of  the  Philadelphia 
families.  It  is  The  Evening  Bulletin, 
newspaper  that  goes  home  in  this  city 
of  homes.  The  Bulletin  has  a  circulation 
exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  evening 
circulation  in  America. 

In  Philadelphia— 
neariy  everyhody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Joe  Connolly's 
Daughter  Back 
On  INP  Staff 

By  Ruth  Ridings 

She’s  her  father’s  daughter — 
in  appearance,  name  and  now 
profession,  and  it’s  Mary  Joe 
Connolly’s  ambition  to  be  a 
feature  writer  and  photogra¬ 
pher  in  whom  the  late  Joseph 
V.  Connolly  might  have  taken 
pride. 

This  summer,  Mary  Joe,  who 
will  be  a  senior  this  fall  at 
Missouri  University’s  School  of 
Journalism,  is  working  as  a 
photographer  on  the  New  York 
staff  of  International  News 
Photos. 

She  learned  photography  last 
summer,  when  she  apprenticed 
in  the  INP  office  and  was  given 
a  $20  a  week  salary  by  her 
father,  who  was  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  and  INP. 
V/hen  she  returned  to  work  this 
summer,  INP  officials  wanted 
to  pay  her  a  second  year  pho¬ 
tographer’s  salary;  but  Mary  Joe 
insisted  on  being  paid  only  on 
the  first  year  scale. 

The  attractive  redheaded 
daughter  of  Joe  Connolly  is 
proud  of  her  name,  but  she  in¬ 
sists  on  being  judged  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  on  her  own  merits. 

"Deserve  your  gifts,’’  is  ad¬ 
vice  from  her  father  which 
Mary  Joe  plans  to  follow,  she 
said  when  we  caught  her  in 
between  assignments  at  the  INP 
office  this  week. 

Twenty-year-old  Mary  Joe. 
whose  earliest  memories  are  of 
acquaintance  with  noted  jour¬ 
nalists,  decided  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  woman  herself  through 
instinct  and  admiration  of  her 
father.  So  after  completing 
two  years  at  Trinity  College. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  she  forsook 
the  life  of  a  deb  for  that  of 
a  journalist  and  entered  the 
University  of  Missouri.  A  junior 
last  year,  she  covered  the 
courthouse  beat  for  the  Co- 
htrnbia  Missourian,  daily  edited 
by  M.U.  students,  and  took  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  paper  and  the 
school  yearbook,  the  Savitar. 

During  her  vacation  from  the 
university,  in  addition  to  her 
full-time  INP  job.  which  sends 
her  to  such  ceremonies  as  the 
recent  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  honoring  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Mary  Joe  is  kept  busy 
putting  out  a  paper  for  her 
university  sorority.  Alpha  Gam¬ 
ma  Delta.  She  writes,  takes 
pictures,  edits  and  makes  up. 

She’d  like  to  combine  her 
photographic  talents  with  fea¬ 
ture  writing  because,  since  her 
father  approved  of  her  desire 
to  write  the  story  for  her  own 
pictures,  she  thinks  feature 
picture-taking  gives  a  person 
time  to  gather  information  for 
an  accompanying  article. 

In  working  and  studying. 
Mary  Joe  likes  to  have  her 
mistakes  pointed  out  to  her. 
Her  best  source  for  criticism 
before  his  fatal  heart  attack  in 
April  was  her  father. 

“Even  now  when  I  pull  ai 
boner  I  can  feel  his  dUap- 1 
proval,”  she  said.  “And  when  | 
I  do  something  good,  I  feel  that 
I’m  making  him  proud.” 
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'World  Series' 

To  Boost 
Paper  Salvage 

Ci?;"°cai^^^T  plan  was  started  in  Apm 


Douglas  MacArthur  Trophy  ani. 
gold  medals  for  each  membe.i 
A  second  incentive  in  the  coi-’J 
lections  will  be  the  donation  o(|^ 
part  of  the  proceeds  to  wound- 1 
^  veterans’  comforts  at  local  i 
hospitals  in  cooperation  with! 
the  Double-V  Program.  Since i 


New  York  school  children  have! 
contributed  $13,405  to  the! 
Wounded  Veterans  Fund  of  the 
Double-V  Program. 


000,000  pounds  of  waste  paper 
during  the  school  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  just  released  by 
the  Publishers  Waste  Paper 
Salvage  Committee  of  New  _  “ 

York.  Of  784  schools  particl-  It's  n  Ticfht  Sciueeze 
pating  in  the  campaign,  18  have  ^ 

LaGuardia 


Mary  lo*  Connolly 


earned  the  Mayor 
Monthly  Citation  for  Services 
on  the  Home  Front  12  times — 
an  award  offered  for  a  monthly 
per  capita  average  of  eight 
pounds  or  more  per  student. 

To  preserve  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  this  salvage  power  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  salv¬ 
age  officials  are  backing  a 
unique  “Big  League  Waste 
Paper  Drive”  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Police  Athletic  League. 

The  plan  calls  for  formation 


At  Trial  of  Petoin 


Promotion  'Flop'  Now- 
In  Its  11th  Season 

In  1935  it  was  called  "the  pro 

motion  that  fiopped,”  but  the  _  _ _  _ 

Harvest  Moon  Ball  of  the  New  gf  waste  paper  teams  in  each 
York  Daily  News  is  scheduled  of  the  11  PAL  centers  and  the 
for  the  11th  time  on  Sept.  5  at  playing  off  of  a  pennant  race 
Madison  Square  Garden.  To  centered  around  baseball  sym- 
date,  the  Ball  has  netted  $32,500  bols.  A  day  equals  an  inning, 
for  the  News  Welfare  Associa-  a  week  a  seven-inning  game, 
tion  charity  fund.  ^  The  team  scoring  the  most  runs 

A  "fill-out-the-coupon”  entry  leads  the  league,  and  runs  are 
affair,  the  Ball  attracted  600  accomplished  through  a  combi- 
entries  the  first  year  and  these  nation  of  singles,  doubles,  triples 
were  narrowed  down  to  82  and  home  runs  with  100  pounds 
couples  for  the  finals  in  Cen-  of  paper  good  for  one  base.  At 
tral  Park,  leading  some  News  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  win- 
officials  to  call  it  a  ”fiop.”  The  ning  teams  in  each  borough 
contest  had  to  be  called  off  compete  for  one  week  in 
there,  however,  because  more  a  World  Series  for  the  General 
than  100,000  persons  jammed 
the  space.  The  event  was  fi¬ 
nally  staged  in  the  Garden,  with 
tickets  running  from  25  cents 
to  $1.10,  gobbled  up  by  18.000 
dance  lovers.  Ever  since  then, 
the  Ball  has  been  drawing  big 
crowds  and  large  numbers  of 
contestants,  the  prizes  being 
$500  in  War  Bonds  for  the  best 
all-around  service  team  and  a 
pair  of  $100  bonds  to  the  four 
divisional  winners. 


Reporters  actually  squeezed, 
into  the  trial  of  Marshal  PeUin 
in  Paris,  this  week,  accordiai 
to  their  dispatches. 

Monsieur  le  Directeur  of  In-i 
formation  went  into  a  formality 
of  measuring  what  the  Frencil 
call  the  “derriere,”  reported] 
Herbert  G.  King  of  U.P.,  whoj 
added  he  would  have  to  give  up  ‘ 
potatoes  for  the  duration  toK 
come  within  the  20  inches 
lowed  for  each  press  representa¬ 
tive. 

’The  20-inch  figure  was  a  com-i 
promise  between  15  inchesl 
which  one  reporter  required  in' 
a  standing  position  and  2 
inches  which  another  consumed 
in  sitting  down. 

Approximately  500  reportenl 
— 197  foreign  and  300  French  j 
newsmen — applied  for  ticketi  1 
At  best,  they  were  told,  about  J 
10%  would  be  able  to  fit  intoj 
the  four  rows  of  primitive  j 
wooden  benches  reserved  lor 
the  press. 
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5  Papers  in  Berlin 

Five  newspapers  are  being 
published  in  Berlin,  each  with  a 
circulation  of  about  100, (tOO,  it 
was  reported  this  week  by  Rus¬ 
sell  Hill  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  One  paper  is  printed 
by  the  Red  Army,  one  by  the 
Berlin  City  Council,  and  one 
each  by  the  Communist.  Social 
Democratic  and  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties. 


Oil.  in  great  aemand,  plus 
m.iny  permanent  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  richest  of 
faj-m  lands,  is  the  answer 
to  this  unique  four-state 
market's  amazing  growth. 
Every  drop  of  oil  con¬ 
tributes  its  part  to  bank 
deposits  of  S44.008.38n.- 
82.  ABC  City  Zone.  56.- 
127.  Industries  humming. 


CENTRAL 

MARKET 

ONEOFSOUTHCAROIINA'SFINESI 

Approximately  30%  of  South  Carolina's  total  Food  Store 
sales  are  made  in  Columbia  and  its  Trading  Area — and 
here's  how  South  Carolina  rates  in  the  Southeastern 
States: 

Per  Family  Expenditures,  1944,  in  Food  Stores 
(Source:  “Sales  Management”) 

I — Virginia,  $401  2 — Florida,  $375 

3-SOUTH  CAROLINA,  $361 

4— Georgia,  $320  5 — North  Carolina,  $310 

6— Tennessee,  $307  7 — Alabama,  $288 

8 — Mississippi,  $236 

YOU  COVER  THE  CENTRAL  MARKET 
EXCLUSIVELY  AT  ONE  LOW  RATE  IN 


J  State, 

Mgrrinz  ind  Sjnijt) 

(The  dTjolumbia  IRerovd 
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And  through  it  all  a  woman  stood  beside  him ...  or 


waited,  knowing,  no  matter  what  the  headlines  shrieked 


that  he’d  come  safely  back  to  her _ triumphant 


over  the  Death  he  defied  again  and  agnin!  Such  was 


the  love  he  inspired!  Such  was  the  love  she  gave! 


20th  CENTURY  FOX  PRESENTS  A  EUREKA  PICTURES.  INC.  PRODUCTION 


MARY  PHILIPS  •  DARRYL  HICKMAN  •  SPRING  BYINGTON  •  RICHARD  CONTE 


Screen  Play  by  John  Tucker  Battta 
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Newspapi 


N'oii  know  that  the  combined  net  sales  of  just  one  singl( 
issue  of  the  morninj?,  evening;?  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  thi 
•Kemsiey  Group  total  to  8,()()(),()()0  copies.  That  is  a  might) 
big  hgure  and  we  are  naturally  proud  of  it. 

And  we  are  also  proud  of  the  truly  amazing  resources  of  oiu 
headquarters  at  Kemsiey  House,  London,  where  we  prim 
three  great  national  newspapers— TH E  DAILY  SKETCH 
the  SUNDAY  GRAPHIC  and  THE  SUNDAY 
CHRONICLE. 

Think  of  this.  About  four  o’clock  one  afternoon  we  wen 
suddenly  asked  to  accommodate  two  London  dail: 
newspapers— the  NEWS  CHRONICLE  and  its  companioi 
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evening  paper  THE  STAR— as  their  plant  had  been  bomhed. 

All  arrani^ements  were  made  and  the  NEWS  CHRONICLE 
was  produced  at  its  appointed  time,  ten-thirty  that  night. 
During  the  following  fourteen  days,  both  these  newspapers 
were  produced  in  Kemsiey  House,  l^ondon,  in  addition  to  our 
own  papers. 

On  several  occasions,  Kemsiey  House  itself  has  suffered 
from  enemy  action  causing  deaths  and  injuries  among  the 
staff  and  considerable  damage  to  the  plant  and  buildings. 
But  the  loyalty  and  unflagging  efforts  of  the  staff  were  equal 
to  every  emergency  and  all  papers  were  published  without 
loss  of  a  single  edition. 
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'Million  Dollar' 
Paper  Published 
By  Coast  Guard 


Blankety-Blank 

Boston,  July  25 — The  hush- 
hush  policy  at  the  Big  Three 
parley  in  Potsdam  prompted 
the  Boston  Globe  into  an  un¬ 
usual  presentation  oi  confer¬ 
ence  "news"  Friday,  July  19. 

The  Globe  ran  a  three-col¬ 
umn  head  in  the  middle  ol 
Page  1,  "Secrecy  Shrouds  Big 
3  Talks."  with  three  one-col¬ 
umn  drops  marked  "Official," 
"Speculation"  and  "Social  Do¬ 
ings."  Under  "Official"  was 
two  inches  oi  blank  space. 

Night  Editor  Victor  O.  lones 
was  responsible  for  the  stunt. 


Every  story,  with  the  excep-  N.  J.  Daily  Scores 
tion  of  a  lone  editorial,  short  ,  ■*  ,  „ 

fillers  and  a  historical  summary.  Used  UlOtnOS  XlandUng 
carries  the  byline  of  well  known  Failure  of  government  agen- 
writers.  Cartoons  also  were  gjjjp  foreign  countries 

contributed  by  the  nation  s  top-  amounts  of  used  clothing 

notchers.  gathered  in  the  recent  United 

Proud  Father  Nations  Clothing  Collection  was 

So  proud  was  Chief  Petty  Of-  ^“fther  newspaper  attack 

fleer  George  Foley  of  the  publi-  t  .  p.. 

cation  that  he  hailed  it  as  “a  __ 
million-dollar  newspaper.”  It  J®®** 

was  Foley  who  prepared  a  list  and  again  on  July  3. 

of  names  of  fourth  estaters  in-  t^vealed  conditions  in  Matawan. 

vited  to  submit  columns  and  he  Monmouth  (^u^y.  where  huge 

points  with  pride  to  the  fact  baled  clothing  lie 

that  fully  90%  of  those  invited  neglected  in  a  waterli^ged 

to  write  for  the  Silver  Shield  ^J^^otd^^'rtporterJSw  ^t^^ 
responded  within  one  month.  reporter  reveals  mat 

Foley,  who  used  to  work  for  aboard"® the *’^^excha°nge^°^Hner 
King  Features  before  entering  “"®’^ 

the  armed  forces,  has  high  hopes  Eu^pe. 

that  the  columns  will  use  the  Th®  bottleneck  apoears  to  be  a 
same  stories  submitted  in  their  shipping  shortage,  the  report 
own  columns,  thus  helping  to  s®i<I- 

spread  the  fame  and  glory  of  Previously,  the  Philadelphia 
the  Coast  Guard  the  world  over.  Record  (E  &  P,  July  14.  p.  14) 
The  lead  story  was  written  had  revealed  similar  conditions 
by  Seymour  Berkson.  general  in  another  Monmouth  County 
manager  of  INS.  while  the  warehouse  at  Keyport. 
other  four  stories  on  page  one  The  Detroit  Free  Press,  in  its 
include  articles  by  Kent  Cooper,  issue  of  June  13,  disclosed  the 
of  the  AP,  and  Roy  Howard,  situation  there  under  a  two-line 
president  of  United  Press.  Ira  banner  head!  "War  Relief  Cloth- 
Wolfert  of  NANA  and  Marquis  ing  Is  Rotting  in  Detroit.” 
Childs  of  United  Feature  Syndi-  ■ 

cate  round  out  the  page  1  arti- 

cies.  Berkson's  story  covers  in  Australia,  Argentina 
detail  the  history  of  the  Coast  L0qc]  foj  NeWSPlint 
Guard.  „  ^ 

Spread  over  the  other  paKes  Montreal,  July  24 — Details  of 
are  features  by  Walter  Winchell.  overseas  shipments  of  Canadian 
Jimmy  Jemail.  Frank  E.  Gan-  newsprint  up  to  the  end  of  1944. 
nett.  John  Kieran.  George  T.  released  for  the  first  time,  show 
Cameron.  L.  I.  Winship.  Robert  that  Au.stralia  fared  relatively 
P.  Dorman.  Edmund  Reek.  Ben  best,  with  an  increase  of  68.000 
’'^cKelway.  I.  I.  Sikorsky.  Major  tons  in  1944.  from  22.107  in  194.3. 
George  Fielding  Eliot.  Nick  Australia  is  dependent  usually 
Kenny.  C.  E.  Butterfield.  Mur-  on  the  United  Kingdom  and 
ray  Davis.  A1  Binder.  John  S.  Canada  for  most  of  her  sup- 
Knight.  Abel  Green.  Major  A1  plies,  but  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
Williams.  Arthur  Krock.  Doro-  interfered  seriously  in  1942  and 
thv  Dunbar  Bromley.  Georgie  1943 

Currie.  Arthur  Dalev.  Dan  The  next  largest  increase  was 
Parker.  Joe  Williams  and  Roy  to  British  South  Africa,  who'-'p 
Dovie.  supply  rose  fronti  6.130  to  23.4.32 

Cartoons  were  contributed  by  tons.  The  United  Kingdom. 
Burris  .Tenkins.  .Tr..  Fob  Pipley.  where  there  was  a  wartime  re- 
Ham  Fi.sher.  Milton  CanifT  and  duction  in  quotas  to  a  little  over 
Darrell  McClure.  Thomas  Byrne  20'..  received  in  1944.  41.908 
was  in  charee  of  the  layouts  tons  as  against  .30.427  sent  from 
and  S'd  Bandeis  handled  the  Canada  in  1943. 
picture  selection.  Briti.sh  India.  Covlon  and 

In  ,a  special  not"  to  editors.  Burma  also  fared  better  with 
th"  Silver  Shield  points  ou*  'hat  to'a's  more  than  doubled  from 
all  the  features  mav  be  lift'd  11.409  to  28.243  toii.s.  ,‘\rgcntina 
for  u.-'e  durin?  the  Coast  Giiar.d  was  the  second  l.irci'st  over-i‘a.'^ 
..X^nwen^arv  Week,  the  onlv  ex-  cus'onier.  commg  next  to  .Aus- 
f'f'ng  Winchell.  Jemai!  '-a'i.a  with  4.o.t'.3;!  tons,  up  irom 
and  Ripley.  44.888. 


people  who,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle, 
have  to  have  a  copy  of  The  News. 


Sunday,  July  1,  was  the 


rest  were  taken  in  wholesale  lots, 


LINE  IS  17  BLOCKS  .Thereafter,  for  twelve  days,saiJ 
of  The  News  were  at  retail  only,  over-the-counter,  inn 
News  Building  street  floor  lobby.  Neighbors  bunched  th; 
orders  to  take  advantage  of  The  News  placar 
“Limit,  5  copies  to  a  customer.”  Lines  of  Ne< 
readers,  four  abreast,  extended  from  T; 
News  entrance  in  solid  ranks  to  pois 
many  blocks  away.  One  Saturdi 
evening  the  line  wound  hac 
and  forth  through  sic 


seemi 
of  wh 
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streets  the  equivalent  of  seventeen  city  blocks!  It  started 
hours  before  the  first  edition  of  the  Sunday  News  was  off 
the  press.  A  squad  of  policemen  kept  the  line  moving  in 
order.  Said  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  John  De  Martino; 
“It  was  the  biggest  line-up  crowd  in  my  experience.  It 
averaged  3{)»000  for  hours.” 

How  many  copies  to  print  became  a  problem.  To 
print  more  than  readers  would  come  to  buy  would  be 
wasting  paper.  Not  to  print  enough  copies  to  supply  the 
thousands  who  waited  in  line  for  their  paper  would  mean 
disappointment  to  many. 

Early  each  morning,  crowds  of  readers  began  to  form 
in  lines  that  moved  steadily  forward  and  were  replenished 
hour  after  hour  by  more  thousands.  Most  of  them  reached 
the  News  Building  on  foot,  but  many  came  in  cabs  and 
chauffeur-driven  limousines.  One  night,  early  in  the  strike, 
the  pink  edition  was  completely  sold  out  four  hours  after 
it  went  on  sale,  when  45,000  copies  had  been  bought. 


On  July  12,  dealers  were  notified  that  they  could  come 
to  The  News  plant  and  buy  at  the  regular  wholesale  price. 
The  only  provision  was  that  they  must  take  the  papers 
away  themselves.  On  that  day  their  purchases  raised  total 
sales  to  400,000  copies. 

Total  sales  on  Monday,  July  16,  to  individuals  over- 
the-counter  and  to  dealers,  amounted  to  780,000  copies; 
the  following  day,  last  of  the  strike,  to  915,000  copies. 
This  strike-restricted  distribution  was  greater  than  the 
total  normal  weekday  circulation  of  any  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune.  For  the  seventeen-day  period  the  over-the- 
counter  sales  of  The  News  amounted  to  more  than 
4,440,000  copies.  This  does  not  include  sales  to 
wholesale  dealers  who  came  to  the  plant.  . 


MILLIONS  OF  PENNIES  CHANGE  HANDS. 

Nimble  fingers  of  tired  workers  behind  the  counters 
changed  pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes- into  newspapers 
as  fast  as  humanly  possible.  Into  the  counter  rooms  came 
roller  trucks  loaded  with  stacks  of  more  copies  fresh  from 
the  presses.  Into  the  cash  boxes  poured  a  steady  stream  of 
coins.  Into  one  door  and  out  the  other  passed  the 
seemingly  endless  lines  of  News  readers,  many 
of  whom  had  trudged  patiently  for  hours  . 

to  get  their  chance  to  buy  a  copy  of 
their  favorite  newspaper. 


RADIO  ISN'T  ENOUGH  .  The  17-clay  news  blackout 

presented  a  public  service  opportunity  to  the  radio  people 
which  they  generously  and  willingly  accepted.  Key  stations 
of  the  major  networks  and  independent  stations,  includ¬ 
ing  those  newspaper-owned  or  sponsored,  went  on  the  air 
with  special  programs  devoted  entirely  to  digest  of  news. 

This  combination  of  less  news  in  print  than  usual  and 
more  news  on  the  radio  than  usual  seems  to  have  uncovered 
an  interesting  fact.  People  want  the  news  in  black  and 
white  where  they  can  see  it  and  study  it  if  they  want  to. 
News  via  radio  can’t  be  seen  or  read  or  studied — but  it 
does  make  people  want  to  “see  it  in  the  paper.” 


J 


WANT  NEWS,  PICTURES,  COMICS,  A 

People  want  to  see  the  news  in  pictures;  they  want  coniQ^ 
and  adventure  strips  and  fiction  serials  and  recipes  aoci; 
crossword  puzzles  and  patterns.  They  miss  the 
newspaper  services,  such  as  the  schedules  of  army  divisiftBl 
returning  from  Europe.  And  the  ads.  Never  before,  appe  l 
ently,  did  readers  realize  how  much  a  part  of  their 
lives  is  the  advertising  in  their  newspapers.  ? 

People  get  more  of  what  they  want  in  The  News-  - 
which  is  why  they  just  GOTTA  have  it!  And  they  hiwf, 
built  for  The  News  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  iaji 
America — «very  weekday  and  every  Sunday. 
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The  average  June  net  paid  circulation  exceeded 


COPIES  BOUGHT 
...during  17  days 
of  no  deliveries 

DATE  OF  ISSUE  COPIES  BOUGHT 

Sun.  July  1  300,000 

"  2  125,000 

"  3  106,000 

"  4  160,000 

“  5  125,000 

"  6  145,000 

"  7  135,000 

Sun.  "  8  390,000 

"  9  182,000 

"  1 0  208,000 

"11  251,000 

"  12  400,000 

"  13  575,000 

"  14  675,000 

Sun.  "15  735,000 

"  16  780,000 

"  17  915,000* 

*30,000  of  tho$o  won  dolivond  by 
Nows  drivon  aftor  tho  striko  ondod. 
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Appliance  Trade 
Votes  to  Stress 
Brand  Products 

With  aKgressive  merchandis- 
;  ing,  a  store  handling  nothing 
.  but  small  electrical  appliances 
can  realize  37%  profit  on  an 
inventory  investment  of  $15,000, 
it  was  brought  out  at  a  retailing 
clinic  which  the  Proctor  Electric 
-  Company,  Philadelphia,  con¬ 
ducted  recently  in  Chicago. 

One  of  a  series  of  postwar 
sales  meetings,  the  clinic  aimed 
at  showing  electrical  appliance 
dealers  and  department  store 
operators  how  to  get  ready  to 
meet  the  more  intelligent  buy¬ 
ing  demands  of  women.  Before 
the  war,  it  was  pointed  out,  the 
tendency  was  to  use  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  department 
merely  as  a  traffic  builder  for 
major  lines. 

Laurence  M.  Brook,  house- 
wares  merchandising  manager 
of  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co., 
said  he  believes  that  electrical 
appliance  dealers  do  not  realize 
the  potentialities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  claimed  his  store’s  de- 
^  partroent  stood  on  its  own  feet 
and  was  not  subsidized  by  any 
other  department. 

Sheas  on  'Convenience' 

The  department,  he  explained, 
was  sectionalized  for  table  ap¬ 
pliances,  kitchen  appliances, 
With  appliances,  laundry  and 
■iioellaneous  (such  as  chimes, 
door  bell  transformers,  etc. ) . 
Instead  of  referring  to  “small 
appliances.”  the  store  advertises 
I  “convenience  appliances”  as  be¬ 
ing  more  descriptive  to  the 
customer. 

By  a  better  than  2  to  1  vote, 
the  dealers  at  the  Chicago  clinic 
voted  to  repudiate  the  “cats  and 
dogs’  items  of  non-advertised. 
DO-brand  name  appliances  and 
concentrate  on  promoting  the 
sale  of  well-known  brands.  Ad¬ 
vertising  ideas  ran  chiefly  to 
the  “picture  story”  type  of  ma¬ 
terial,  with  large  type  and 
prices. 

Sale  of  electrical  appliances 
also  has  been  the  topic  for  re¬ 
cent  discussions  by  the  Rural 
Kirkets  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electrical  Wholesalers  As¬ 
sociation.  A  survey  in  44  states 
indicated  that  many  farmers 
were  planning  to  build  new 
nomes  and  68%  of  them  intend 
to  buy  electrical  appliances, 
from  refrigerators  to  dish¬ 
washers. 

Dealers  who  set  out  to  adver¬ 
tise  their  wares  to  the  rural 
impects  were  advised  to  estab- 
■h  showrooms  where  appli- 
•nces  can  be  demonstrated.  His 
place  of  business  should  be  on 
the  edge  of  town  with  good 
puking  facilities  and  he  should 
have  a  good  repair  and  service 
oepartment. 

$135,000  Estate 

NoaroLK,  Va.,  July  24— The 
^  of  Mrs.  Mary  Perry  Griggs, 
Jue  of  Allmond  McK.  Griggs, 
Ivrt^outh,  Va.,  newspaper 
Wblisher  and  editor,  who  died 
June  25,  has  been  filed  for 
Pr^ate  in  the  Circuit  Court. 
Pnth  an  estimate  that  property 
«  the  estate  in  Virginia  is 
valued  at  $135,000. 
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'  One  of  the  valid  rea¬ 

sons  why  Toi^ka  is  the 
Top  Market  in  Kansas, 
a  Top  State,  the  two 
inseparable  fr<»n  prosper¬ 
ity  and  buying  power,  can 
be  found  in  its  established, 
permanent  industries,  as 
large  as  they  are  famous. 


r  Let’s  pick  a  characteristic  ex¬ 
ample:  Hie  Goodyear  ’lire  k 
Rub^r  Company  h^  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  ten-and-a-half  million 
^llar  plant  at  Topeka,  where 
synthetic  tires  are  already  coming 
off  prod\iction  lines.  Of  course,  the 
entire  output  is  now  routed  to  the 
Anny  exclusively,  but  when  tl» 
^  War  is  over  the  full  capacity  of  this 

modem  tire-making  plant  will  be 
utili/ed  to  supply  a  vast  civilian  nuur- 
ket  with  sorely-needed  truck,  tractor 
^  and  pleasure-car  tires. 

More  than  700  employees  of  Topeka  have 
been  hired  to  operate  the  factory  and 
their  jobs  are  permanent.  Here  is  a  last¬ 
ing  and  valuable  contribution  in  both 
payrolls  and  employment.  Even  before  the 
coming  of  this,  of  many,  new  enterprises, 
Topeka’s  retail  sales  had  jumped  to  a  1043 
^,717,000,  over  1940’s  $31,633,000.  (Some 
jump!) 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


Every  industry  in  Topeka’s  “EImpire  of  In¬ 
dustry”  is  operated  on  this  permanent  basis. 
Actually,  it  is  a  21-County  market,  of  40,753 
wonderfiil  farms,  food  centers  and  a  ready-to- 
spend  purchasing-power  reserve  of  $242  million 
— and  more.  Come  and  get  it. 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

Reprewnted  By  The  Capper  Publicetion^_lnc^ _ 
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New  York  Court 
Decides  3  Cases 
Aif  ecting  Press 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  25 — Three 
decisions,  one  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  second  on  libel,  and  a  third 
affecting  the  rights  of  reporters 
to  hear  court  proceedings,  have 
been  handed  down  by  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  decision  affecting  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  a  6-1  de¬ 
cision  upholding  the  conviction 
of  Murray  Winters,  New  York 
City  book  dealer,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  printed  matter  “princi¬ 
pally  made  up  of  criminal  news 
.  .  .  reports  or  accounts  of 
criminal  deeds  .  .  .  bloodshed, 
lust  or  crime.” 

In  the  prevailing  opinion, 
written  by  Judge  John  T. 
Loughran,  it  was  denied  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  involved. 
The  jurist  wrote: 

“Allowing  the  broadest  scope 
to  the  language  and  purpose  of 
the  14th  Amendment,  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  not  absolute  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances.  There  are  certain  well- 
de&ned  and  narrowly  limited 
classes  of  speech,  the  preven¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  which 
have  never  been  thought  to  raise 
a  constitutional  problem.” 

Chief  Judge  Irving  Lehman 
dissented  from  the  majority 
opinion,  saying  that  the  statute 
under  which  Winters  was  con¬ 
victed  is  “so  vague  and  indefi¬ 


nite  as  to  permit  punishment  of 
the  fair  use  of  freedom.” 

The  libel  case  involved  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications  and 
more  particularly  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American.  The  high 
court  upheld  a  lower  court  de¬ 
cision  denying  dismissal  of  a 
libel  complaint  brought  by 
Angelica  Balabanoff. 

Attorneys  for  the  Hearst  in¬ 
terests  had  sought  to  show  the 
complaint  did  not  state  facts 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause 
of  action. 

The  third  decision,  affecting 
the  right  of  reporters  to  be 
present  during  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  involved  the  investigation 
of  Albany  County  ordered  by 
Governor  Dewey. 

While  the  high  court  found 
the  grand  jury  making  the*  in¬ 
vestigation  had  been  properly 
chosen,  Justice  Charles  T.  Des¬ 
mond.  in  a  dissenting  opinion, 
criticized  the  action  of  barring 
the  public  and  the  press  from 
the  courtroom  at  the  time  the 
jury  was  charged. 

The  justice  wrote: 

“That  was  a  violation  of  tlie 
Judiciary  Law  and  a  serious  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  settled  rule  that 
court  proceedings,  with  a  few 
necessary  exceptions,  are  to  be 
conducted  not  in  secrecy,  but  in 
the  open.” 

■ 

Kansas  Paper  Sold 

Lewis,  Kans.,  July  24 — The 
Lewis  Press  was  purchased  re¬ 
cently  from  Mrs.  Harold  Al- 
legre.  by  Howard  McCrum  of 
Sterling,  Kans.,  who  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Sterling  Bulletin. 


Knoblough, 
Pearson  Sent 
Abroad  by  INS 

Two  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  European  bureau  assign¬ 
ments  were  announced  this 
week  by  Seymour  Berkson,  INS 
general  manager. 

Leon  Pearson  becomes  chief 
of  the  Paris  bureau  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Knoblaugh  goes  to  Madrid 
to  expand  the  bureau  in  Spain 


Pearson  Knoblaugh 


and  establish  24-hour  opera¬ 
tions. 

Pearson  has  covered  the  State 
Department  and  diplomatic  news 
in  Washington  for  10  years. 
Knoblaugh,  a  veteran  foreign 
correspondent,  spent  many  years 
in  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  new  Paris  bureau  chief 
is  45  years  old  and  a  native  of 
Evanston,  Ill.  He  taught  Eng¬ 
lish  in  a  Haverford,  Pa.,  boys’ 
school  before  becoming  a  Wash- 


Page  1  Anthology 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  luly  24 
— Anxious  to  add  a  happy 
ending  to — at  present — a  l,33t. 
page  anthology  covering  th* 
bloodiest  period  in  the  world'i 
history.  Arch  P.  Robertson 
awaits  with  the  interest  of  as 
historian  the  delivery  of  hit 
morning  Tribune. 

Collecting  just  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspaper,  ht 
has  compiled  a  history  of  th* 
war  since  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor, 

The  collection  was  startsd 
Dec.  7,  1941,  when  the  mom. 
ing  headline  read:  “Roosevoh 
Sends  Note  to  Hirohito  is 
Crisis." 


ington  correspondent  in  1934. 

Knoblaugh  is  41  years  okL 
His  newspaper  career  began  oo 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Tran¬ 
script  and  later  the  Peoria  Sftr 
In  1928,  he  joined  the  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago  and  soon  ht 
was  transferred  to  New  York 
and  assigned  to  the  Inter-Amer 
ican  desk  because  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Spanish.  He  went  to 
Spain  in  1933,  covering  tht 
revolutions  that  led  up  to  the 
Spanish  civil  war  and  also  the 
beginning  of  that  war.  Joiniig 
INS  in  1942,  he  was  sent  to  -i 
South  America.  I 


Ti^onlcC-wide  . . . 


Americans  at  war  are  a  news-hungry  people.  Their  eors  ore  alert  to  the  latest  heodlines  shouted 
by  newsboys  on  the  streets  ...  to  the  latest  radio  flashes  and  commentaries. 

The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  meets  this  public  demand  tor  news  with  full  and  complete  global  cover¬ 
age  by  tour  world-wide  news  services  1.  United  Press,  2  International  News  Service,  3.  Reuters,  Ltd., 
and  4  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service. 

When  up  to  the-minute  informotion  is  wonted  185,000  doily  readers  in  and  around  St.  Louis  ask 
for  the  Star-Times. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 

■nwMFBS  ANC  OPEBATOBS  OE  BADIO  STATION  KTOK  •  BEPRESENTFO  NATIONALLY  BY  OEORGE  A  McDEViTT  &  CO. 
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HOMECOMING  DAY 

The  many  thousands  of  victorious  returning 
soldiers  are  giving  the  American  people  a 
preview  of  what  total  victory  will  bring.  They 
know  the  war  is  only  half  won,  but  they  have 
well  earned  their  right  to  the  happiness  that 
their  return  to  civilian  life  will  bring. 

Many  have  not  seen  their  wives  for  years. 
Many  will  be  greeted  by  children  they  have 
known  only  through  pictures.  Many  more  will 
be  going  to  the  altar  for  the  first  time.  But 
all  are  united  on  one  thought  and  one  aim — 
home  and  happiness. 


You  may  be  sure  that  their  wives  are  just 
as  fully  dedicated  to  their  part  of  this  aim, 
and  are  anxious  to  hang  up  their  factory 
overalls  for  the  last  time,  to  don  crisp,  dainty 
aprons  and  become  homemakers — the  pleasant 
task  that  nature  planned  for  them. 


Cleveland's  home-loving  people,  its  vast  amount 
of  savings,  its  desire  to  buy  household  needs,  its 
diversified  industries  assuring  continued  employ¬ 
ment — all  unite  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  places 
to  promote  the  sale  of  any  products  or  services 
devoted  to  family  life.  The  best  way  to  l>egin  and 
maintain  such  a  promotion  is  through  The  Press, 
then  you  will  cash-in  on  its  Power  of  Presstige, 
which  is  Power  to  do  good;  Power  to  move  goods. 


The  Clevdand  Press 


JUiV/  V  JL  X  Ir-  . 
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Hiilme  Recommends 
Interpretative  News 

By  Jcmice  S.  Weingarten 


Hulme 


TAKE  one  typically  reserved 

Britisher,  mix  well  with 
American  conviviality  and  you 
have  Clifford 
Hulme,  a  re¬ 

sponsively  vol¬ 
uble  gentleman 
with  none  of 
the  reticence 
commonly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the 

British.  Mr. 

Hulme,  personal 
representative 
at  the  San 
Francisco  Con¬ 
ference  for  Lord 
Kemsley,  Brit¬ 
ish  publisher, 

frankly  admitt^  that  the  four 
months  he  had  spent  in  this 

country  had  “drawn  him  out” 
considerably. 

Reflecting  the  friendliness  and 
hospitality  he  said  he  received 
here,  Mr.  Hulme  discussed  the 
future  of  British  and  American 
journalism  with  enthusiasm. 
“British  journalists  have  learned 
an  awful  lot  about  presenting 
news  in  a  get-at-able  form.  Our 
papers  have  learned  that  they 
don't  need  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  give  complete  coverage.  Of 
course,  we’ve  had  to  sacrifice 
features,  but  we’ve  made  better 
use  of  our  newsprint.  We’ve 
learned  to  select  more  closely 
and  present  more  pithily  the  es¬ 
sential  news  and  we’ve  learned, 
also,  how  to  edit  compactly. 
This  war  has  developed  several 
fine  journalists,  men  who  can 
describe  war  in  its  heat  and 
then,  in  the  cold  light  of  day, 
assess  it.” 


The  big  challenge  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  according  to  Mr.  Hulme. 
himself  a  veteran  journalist,  is 
the  challenge  of  a  complicated 
world  requiring  “a  new  jour¬ 
nalistic  approach.”  “The  world 
of  tomorrow  is  full  of  prob¬ 
lems.”  he  elaborated.  "There 
are  going  to  be  stacks  of  news 
which  will  confuse  the  public 
unless  the  facts  are  interpreted.” 
This  meant  tying  up  the  story 
with  background  material,  he 
said,  not  slanting  the  news. 

Describing  his  own  technique, 
he  said,  “When  I  write.  I  think 
of  how  to  make  Mrs.  Brown, 
standing  over  the  washtub  in 
Manchester,  understand  what’s 
going  on.” 

The  San  Francisco  conference 
was  a  heartening  experience  in 
international  good  feeling  to 
Mr.  Hulme.  He  was  the  only 
British  journalist  who  stuck 
with  the  conference  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  and  his  observa¬ 
tion  was  that  “after  all  the  fluff 
and  color  passed  out,  the  temp¬ 
tation  for  reporters  to  create  a 
crisis  when  there  was  none  was 
very  great.”  Generous  with  his 
praise  of  the  New  York  Times 
conference  edition,  Mr.  Hulme 
ventured  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  best  reporting  job  of  the 
conference.  Some  of  the  other 
stories  he  had  read  about  the 
conference,  he  said,  carried  as¬ 
tonishing  inaccuracies. 


Regarding  the  technical  side 
of  the  newspaper  picture,  Eng¬ 
land  hasn’t  had  much  of  a 
chance  to  “pull  up”  yet,  as  Mr. 
Hulme  put  it.  He  is  confident 
that  the  radio  newspaper  is 
a  “coming  thing’’  in  Britain. 
“We’re  looking  forward  to  hav¬ 
ing  London  papers  radioed  to 
capitals  of  the  British  Domin¬ 
ions.  ’There’s  no  reason  why  a 
man  12,000  miles  away  from 
London  shouldn’t  be  reading  the 
same  Sunday  paper,  for  instance, 
as  they  are  in  England.  The 
pioneer  work  you  people  have 
done  here  will  influence  British 
newspapers  greatly.” 

Sent  here  to  observe  the  San 
Francisco  conference  for  Lord 
Kemsley’s  23  papers.  Mr.  Hulme 
is  to  be  adviser  to  the  group  on 
international  relations.  Asked 
to  do  a  short  popular  story  on 
the  conference,  Mr.  Hulme  wrote 
22.000  words,  which  are  being 
printed  in  book  form  in  Eng¬ 
land.  An  American  publisher  is 
now  negotiating  to  publish  the 
book  here. 

Clifford  Hulme  has  been  in 
journalism  for  22  years,  having 
been  connected  with  several 
prominent  London.  Manchester 
and  South  African  newspapers. 
Before  going  with  Lord  Kems¬ 
ley’s  chain  18  months  ago.  he 
was  night  editor  for  the  over¬ 
seas  news  department  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  System.  He 
calls  the  three  years  he  spent 
working  there  “an  unusual  ex¬ 
perience  in  psychological  jour¬ 
nalism.”  ’The  staff  got  so  adept, 
he  points  out.  that  they  were 
able  to  answer  Hitler’s  and 
Goebbels’  rantings  within  an 
hour  of  their  being  on  the 
air. 

Highly  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  British  newspapers. 
Mr.  Hulme  said,  “When  the  war 
began,  the  papers  thought  they 
were  ruined  because  they 
couldn’t  carry  the  usual  amount 
of  advertising.  These  expecta¬ 
tions  proved  false.  Overhead  in 
all  departments  was  cut  dras¬ 
tically  and  ad  rates  went  up 
somewhat.  Today,  newspapers 
are  far  better  off  financially 
than  they  ever  expected  to  be. 
Britain’s  newspapers  are  all 
ready  to  leap  forward.  There’s 
going  to  be  a  lively  time.” 

An  apostle  of  interpretative 
journalism,  Mr.  Hulme  recalls 
that  many  a  time  after  working 
late  hours  he  would  go  home 
thinking,  “and  tomorrow  they’ll 
be  wrapping  fish  and  chips  in 
my  work.”  He  feels  that  too 
many  people  don’t  realize  the 
work,  care  and  thought  that  go 
into  newspaper  work.  The  strike 
that  took  place  recently  in  New 
York,  he  remarked,  helped  to 
make  people  aware  of  their 
need  of  the  newspaper. 

But  appreciated  or  not,  Mr. 
Hulme  says  he  will  continue  to 
work  for  the  kind  of  journalism 
that  will  make  all  citizens  well 
informed.  This,  he  hopes,  wil’. 
make  for  a  better  world. 
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When  a  Marine 
Needs  a  Friend 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  23 — 
Because  he  considered  the  press 
“the  friend  of  the  public”.  First 
Lt.  Norman  L.  Hanun,  a  marine 
pilot  in  the  Marshall  Islands, 
asked  the  San  Diego  Union  to 
photograph  his  wife  and  ex¬ 
pected  baby  “right  after  the 
child  is  born.” 

The  Union  learned  that  the 
child  had  arrived  shortly  before 
the  flier’s  letter  was  received. 
A  photographer  and  reporter 
immediately  complied  with  Lt. 
Hamm’s  request  and  not  only 
sent  him  the  picture,  but  also 
published  it  with  a  story  of  his 
unusual  courtship,  in  which  he 
dropped  a  note  from  an  air¬ 
plane  over  his  bride-to-be’s 
home  asking  for  their  date  after 
a  casual  meeting  at  a  circus. 


Pennsylvcoiians  Meet 
Paper  Salvage  Quota 

Philadixphia  July  23 — During 
the  half-year  ending  June  30, 
Pennsylvanians  contributed  13.7 
pounds  of  waste  paper  per 
capita  monthly  to  the  war  sal¬ 
vage  program  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense  and  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Colley  S.  Baker, 
executive  secretary  of  the  State 
Salvage  Committee.  ’The  total 
contribution  of  406,763  tons 
average  82.2  pounds  per  person. 

Eighteen  counties,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  5,558,907, 
about  56%  of  the  State’s  popula¬ 
tion,  collected  301,684  tons  of 
waste  paper,  or  nearly  three- 
fourth  of  the  State’s  entire  col¬ 
lection  in  the  last  six  months. 
Each  county  was  assigned  a 
quota  of  79  pounds  per  capita. 
Paced  by  Philadelphia  County, 
the  quota  was  exceeded  by  the 
18  counties.  ’The  other  49  failed 
to  attain  their  quotas. 

■ 

Best  Mixneo  Paper 

Sgt.  William  Pene  du  Bois  of 
New  York  City  is  editor  of  the 
Bermuda  Base  Command  News, 
which  has  been  adjudged  the 
best  overseas  mimeograph  serv¬ 
ice  newspaper.  He  is  an  author 
and  illustrator  of  children’s 
books.  Sgt.  Floyd  T.  Nute  of 
Portland,  Me.,  a  former  reporter 
on  New  England  papers,  is  as¬ 
sistant  editor. 
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ROUND 
OR  FLAT 


If  it  is  true  that  small 
circulations  are  as 
profitable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  as  large  cir¬ 
culations,  then  it  is 
also  true  that  the 
earth  is  not. round, 
but  fiat. 


One  contention  it 
just  as  rational,  or 
just  as  irrational,  as 
the  other. 


Great  circulation  is 
still  the  greatest  in¬ 
vestment  f<ir  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 
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facts  dug  out  of  the  markets  by  reporters  with  a  nose  for  saies. 

From  ten  key  markets  of  the  country,  from  constant  service 
to  and  association  with  sales  and  advertising  people,  from 
survey  material  and  localized  knowledge  of  specific  markets 
and  conditions,  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service  man  receives 
a  continuous  flow  of  valuable  information.  Trained  analysts 
assist  in  the  interpretation  and  application  of  this  information. 

So  when  the  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
man  comes  to  you  with  these  facts  behind 
him  —  when  he  talks  to  you  about  sales  — 
he  speaks  a  language  that  makes  sense. 
Space  is  too  limited  —  the  subject  too 
broad  and  deep  —  to  describe  here  the 
service  H-A-S  offers. 

But  it  sums  up  this  way:  H>A<S  has,  or 
can  get,  facts  important  to  the  sales  man¬ 
ager.  And  the  H-A-S  man,  interpreter  of 
sales  facts  and  student  of  sales  trends, 
stands  ready  to  work  with  you— just  as  he  is 
working  with  dozens  of  other  advertisers. 


To  whom  do  you  look  to  keep  you  up  to  date  on  accurate  facts 
about  everything  from  the  progress  of  a  world  conference  to 
the  batteries  in  yesterday’s  baseball  game.’ 

Who’s  the  man  who  makes  a  business  of  knowing  —  and 
telling  you  with  accuracy  and  dispatch? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  —  the  newspaperman ! 

The  reporter  covering  his  assignments,  the  rewrite  man  pre¬ 
paring  the  facts,  the  editor  supervising  all 
and  wrapping  it  up  for  easy  understanding. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  why  isn’t  there  some  or¬ 
ganization  to  collect  sales  facts  the  same 
way?  Why  isn’t  there  someone  with  a  sales 
sense  to  interpret  these  facts  —  wrap  them 
up  for  my  quick  use  ? 

Again  we  answer  —  there  is!  And  again 
it’s  that  greatest  of  all  fact-finders  —  the 
newspaperman. 

The  Hearst  Advertising  Service  makes  a 
specialty  of  interpreting  and  evaluating 


CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN 


Just  drop  us  a  note  say¬ 
ing,  “I'm  interested  in 
your  market  informa¬ 
tion  on  (name your  type 
of  product'll 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 


Representing; 

New  York  Journal- American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Baltimore  News-Post-American  •  Boston  Record-American-Advertiser 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  • 
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•  Chicago  Herald-American 
•  Detroit  Times  -  Albany  Times-Union 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
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Ads  Make  Rockets, 
Set  Off  Fireworks 


MEMPHIS.  Tenn.,  July  24— The 

United  States  Navy,  or  at 
least  that  part  of  it  which  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  $100,000,000  Naval  Ordnance 
Plant  at  Camden,  Ark.,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  job  is  too  big 
for  advertising. 

Arkansas  Dailies,  newspaper 
representatives,  made  that  fact 
crystal  clear  to  the  Navy  by 
pulling  20,000  workmen  to  Cam¬ 
den  when  the  job  was  bogging 
down  in  the  manpower  shortage 
and  the  government  had  or¬ 
dered  1,000  soldiers  as  a  last 
resort  to  get  the  job  done. 

It  isn't  just  incidental  in  the 
story  also  that  Arkansas  Dailies 
in  getting  the  job  done  parlayed 
what  amounted  to  a  mere  want 
ad  into  a  $250,000  advertising 
order. 

Here's  how  it  all  happened: 

Leon  J.  Wilson,  representative 
of  Arkansas  Dailies,  noticed  that 
during  November  and  early  De¬ 
cember,  1944,  copy  in  varying 
sizes  was  appearing  spasmodic¬ 
ally  in  Arkansas  newspapers. 
The  advertising  appealed  for 
laborers  to  help  build  the  giant 
Camden  installation,  the  key 
plant  to  the  U.  S.  rocket  war¬ 
fare  program. 

They  Weren't  Happy 

Wilson  learned  from  the  Little 
Rock  office  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  being  placed  by 
the  state  office  of  the  WMC  and 
that  the  Navy  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  contractors  were  not  happy 
over  the  results. 

Accordingly  the  Arkansas 
Dailies  representative  lost  no 
time  calling  on  E.  M.  Philpott. 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  construction  job,  who  told 
him  that  the  contractors  were 
desperately  in  need  of  20,000 
men  for  clearing  70,000  acres  of 
swamp  and  timber  land  and  the 
building  of  the  giant  plant. 

Their  conversation  resulted  in 
the  contractors  commissioning 
Arkansas  Dailies  to  do  the  job. 
Possibly  the  largest  help  wanted 
advertising  campaign  in  history 
started  with  a  single  ad  cap- 
tinned,  “Laborers  Wanted.” 
which  was  authorized  for  Dec. 
13  “across  the  board”  for  the 
Arkansas  Dailies  group  —  22 
newspapers.  The  total  cost  was 
about  $1,000.  This  was  followed 
by  a  20-inch  insertion  in  every 
daily  paper  in  Arkan.sas  every 
da.v  for  the  rest  of  December. 

Within  four  days  after  the 
intial  advertising  was  released, 
it  had  become  apparent  that 
Arkan.sas  Dailies  had  hit  the 
manpower  jackpot.  Workers 
poured  into  Camden  so  fast  that 
the  contractors  had  to  build 
huts  on  the  project  site  to 
house  them. 

The  job  was  going  great  guns 
and  the  labor  quotas  were  be¬ 
ing  met  when  the  mid-winter 
floods  came  in  January  and 
transformed  the  construction 
site  into  a  sea  of  mud.  Men 
and  mud  wouldn't  mix  and  the 
men  began  pulling  out  in 
droves.  Others  had  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  to  take  their  places  and 
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Arkansas  Dailies  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  again,  the  original  ad¬ 
vertising  purchase  order  of 
$100,000  being  boosted  to  $250,- 
000.  The  campaign  continued 
and  new  men  came  to  Camden 
by  the  thousands.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  the  value  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  advertising. 

40.000  Insertions 

Obviously  the  job  was  too  big 
for  just  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
sent^  by  Arkansas  Dailies,  al¬ 
though  in  addition  to  the  22 
papers  in  Arkansas  it  represents 
daily  newspapers  in  Tennessee, 
Kentucky  and  Alabama,  as  Mid- 
South  Dailies;  in  Mississippi,  as 
Mississippi  Dailies;  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  as  Southwest  Dailies. 

The  campaign  had  to  go  for¬ 
ward  in  Texas,  Louisiana.  Kan¬ 
sas,  Missouri  and  Georgia.  Be¬ 
fore  the  big  push  was  over, 
schedules  had  been  placed  in 
511  newspapers  in  eight  states, 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
over  5,000,000,  in  addition  to  a 
few  radio  stations.  Most  of  the 
papers  used  in  the  campaign 
were  dailies,  the  majority  of 
which  carried  schedules  rang¬ 
ing  from  15  to  20  inches  dailies 
for  four  and  one-half  months. 
Display  copy  was  used  except 
in  papers  that  restricted  this 
type  of  advertising  to  classified. 
Additional  display  insertions  of 
60  inches  and  72  inches  were 
used.  There  were  over  40,000 
insertions,  representing  some  j 
400,000,000  advertising  impres-  ! 
sions  during  the  campaign.  Due 
to  auditing  regulations,  it  was 
necessary  to  process  more  than 
80,000  checking  copies. 

Taking  its  cue  from  the  Navy, 
National  Fireworks,  Inc.,  which 
will  operate  the  plant,  has 
called  in  Arkansas  Dailies  to 
handle  its  labor  recruiting  cam¬ 
paign,  the  original  demonstra¬ 
tion  having  been  proof  enough 
that  advertising  could  do  the 
job. 

■ 

Post-War  Radio 
Buying  Plans  Studied 

A  survey  recently  completed 
in  17  large  cities  for  the  John 
Meek  Industries,  radio  manu¬ 
facturers,  indicated  that  25^;  of 
those  asked  the  question  “Where 
will  you  buy  your  next  radio?" 
said  they  would  buy  them  from 
radio  stores,  5''>  .said  that  they  | 
would  buy  them  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  6';  from  music  and 
furniture  stores  and  64%  were 
uncertain. 

The  survey  also  indicated  that 
radio  sales  in  the  first  full  post-  , 
war  year  of  production  will 
amount  to  between  $250,000,000 
and  $500,000,000. 


Profits  in  Canada 

Toronto,  Can.,  July  25 — 
Profits  of.  Consolidated  Press 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  Mar.  31 
were  $295,234,  before  taxes, 
compared  with  $234,417  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Net  profit  was 
$71,234. 


Merchants  Form  Local 
Ad  Consultation  Group 

William  F.  Ohde,  Sr.,  general 
manager,  and  Joseph  Logan,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  initial  meeting  re¬ 
cently  of  local  mechants  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  retail  trade  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  purpose  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  provide  for  retailers 
a  central  group  before  which 
they  could  bring  their  problems 
and  ideas  for  business  expan¬ 
sion  with  an  eye  directed  at  the 
post-war  era. 

Merchants  were  encouraged 
to  consider  advantages  of  spe¬ 
cial  days  and  special  events, 
backed  by  extensive  promotional 
efforts  such  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  as  a  means  of  bringing 
to  the  Manitowoc  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  the  rural  trade  which  will 
be  needed  to  offset  losses  in 


sales  volume  resulting  whtgi 
shipbuilding — the  biggest  of  Wi' 
industries  in  the  city — returai 
to  a  more  normal  basis  and  tb(| 
workers  at  these  plants  leave 
The  local  merchants  are  beiai 
billed  for  contributions  tow^ 
advertising  and  various  specii; 
events  which  will  be  organized 
by  the  group. 


Ruling  on  Libel 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  July  24— At¬ 
torney  General  Harry  McMul-* 
Ian,  in  an  opinion  just  handed] 
down,  holds  it  is  unlawful  and' 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  i 
for  any  person  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  to  state,  deliver  or  transmit: 
by  any  means  whatever  to  anji 
newspaper  for  publicatioc 
therein  any  false  and  libeloiii 
statement  concerning  any  pe^ 
son  or  corporation  and  to  there] 
by  secure  the  publication  of! 
same. 


OUSANDS  OF  NAVY 
FIGHTERS  WILL  ADD  TO^I 

tWORCESTER’S  STABIllTri 

^  TOMORRi 


Rockwood  WaterFog,  the  famous  extinguisher  of 
flammable  liquid  that  cools  the  fire,  blocks  off  vapors,  and 
diminishes  the  oxygen  supply  with  its  tiny  water  particles, 
is  now  familiar  to  all  damage  and  fire  control  men  in 
the  Navy.  William  J.  Carroll,  President  of  Worcester's 
Rockwood  Sprinkler  Company,  manufacturers  of  WaterFog 
equipment  says,  "We  are  counting  on  the  return  of  these 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Navy  men  to  their  former, 
or  new  civilian  positions  as  fire  fighters  of  all  types,  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  an  enthusiastic  appreciation 
of  Rockwood  WaterFog.  They  are  our  future  salesmen  on 
whom  we  are  basing  post  war  production  plans  for  both 
WaterFog  fixed  piping,  hose  nozzles  and  extension  applica¬ 
tors  far  in  excess  of  pre  war  figures.  In  this  respect  we 
have  every  expectation  of  contributing  to  the  continued 
stability  of  Worcester's  employment  level." 

Again  Worcester  Industry  speaks  for  itself  — for 
Worcester's  continuance  as  a  major  market.  Blanket  cover¬ 
age  of  this  market  is  available  with  the  Telegram-Gazette's 
circulation:  over  130,000  Daily  and  85,000  Sunday.  City 
Zone  Population  235,125.  City  and  Retail  Trade  Zones 
440,770. 
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All  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


events  that  may  or  may  not  be  fully  covered  by  the 
great  press  associations. 

No  great  American  newspaper  can  claim  self- 
sufficiency.  None  is  completely  independent  of  the 
world  press  associations.  On  the  other  hand,  few 
are  the  newspapers  maintaining  foreign  staffs  of 
such  scope  and  skill  as  to  enable  them  to  produce 
a  complete  front  page  — drawn  entirely  (as  here) 
from  their  own  news  sources. 


There  is  nothing  obviously  unusual  about  this 
July  12th  New  York  Herald  Tribune  front  page.  It 
is  characteristic ...  in  the  groove.  You  may  note  six 
foreign  news  items  — from  Guam,  Manila,  Berlin, 
London,  New  Delhi— and  five  domestic  stories. 

What  you  might  not  notice  at  first  blush  is  that 
every  news  item  on  the  page  is  strictly  Herald 
Tribune.  All  the  by-lines  are  Herald  Tribune  staff 
correspondents  —  giving  their  own  accounts  of 


Smyth  Hokes  Another  SLrl  DaL 
Jump— to  The  Pacific 


f  TOU  COMIC  I 
RELIEF,  I'M'OuA 
r  O'THIS  WORLDS 


‘NO  wonder  we  see  only  their 
heads,”  commented 


_  _  William 

A.  Wetoerell,  the  Wood  Flong 
Corporation’s  Southeastern  rep* 
resentative,  when  he  read  the 
them  were  well  taken  care  of.  following  note  in  the  Jackson- 

_  On  the  second  day  the  Gestapo  wille  Florida  Times. 

jump  and  S.S.  men  entered  and  picked 
22  men.  including  Smyth,  to 
take  away  for  questioning.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  how  seriously 
wounded  they  might  be.  they 
were  packed  into  a  cattle  truck 
and  taken  “on  a  ftve-day  night¬ 
mare  ride  across  Germany  all 
during  which  we  were  dive- 
bombed  by  Allied  planes.” 

At  the  interrogation  camp 
Smyth  was  puto  into  solitary 
confinement.  For  a  while  the 
Germans  attempted  to  force  in¬ 
formation  out  of  him.  He  was 
beaten  every  night  with  a  rub¬ 
ber  hose  and  subjected  to  other 

hands  before  he  could  file  his 
story! 

“Yes,  it  was  a  dirty  trick,” 
the  red-headed  Irishman  laughed 
ruefully.  I  _  „ 

with  the  group  he  had  had  to 
put  in 

training,  including 
of  completing 
jumps  in  two  days. 

things  were  “so  hot”  he  had  no  water  for 
chance  to  get  his  story  out.  ^dit  an 

In  the  States  for  two  weeks,  newspaper. 

Smyth  was  awaiting  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  Pacific  where  he  will 
supply  Reuters  with  reports  on 
the  war  with  Japan.  He  will  be 
assigned  to  the  American  Fleet. 

“'Thanks  to  the  Germans.  I 
beat  all  the  other  correspond¬ 
ents  to  Berlin.  Now  I'd  like  to 
get  to  Tokyo,”  he  commented. 

“but  under  my  own  steam!” 

Smyth  went  in  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  brigade  of  the  First  Allied 
Airborne  Army  on  Sunday, 

Sept.  17.  There  were  other  cor¬ 
respondents  on  the  plane,  but 
he  was  the  only  one  to  jump. 

He  sent  back  with  the  pilot  a 
story  he  had  written  covering 
the  events  up  to  the  minute  of 
the  jump — which  turned  out  to 
be  his  only  dispatch. 

60  Miles  Behind  Line 

He  landed  60  miles  behind  the 
German  lines.  The  troops  re¬ 
ceived  a  wonderful  greeting 
from  the  Dutch,  he  said,  who 
rolled  out  huge  jugs  of  milk 
and  plenty  of  fruit. 

The  push  got  under  way  that 
night  and  the  Allies,  under 
General  Montgomery’s  leader¬ 
ship,  took  the  bridge  which 
they  had  been  asked  to  hold  for 
a  number  of  hours  and  instead 
defended  four  days  and  nights. 

Having  got  a  piece  of  shrapnel 
in  his  face  and  a  machine-gun  I — 
bullet  in  his  hand,  the  corre-  “About  those 
spondent  was  in  a  convoy  of  jumps,”  he  said, 
wounded  being  removed  to  a  one  fool  you. 

quieter  area.  When  they  were  thing  as  _ 

only  about  60  yards  from  their  You’re  scared  every  time!' 
goal,  the  Germans  attacked  the 
jeeps.  “In  the  struggle  I  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  and  this 
time  I  was  made  completely 
useless.”  Smyth  went  on.  “Any¬ 
way,  we  were  driven  into  cap¬ 
tivity  by  German  drivers  in  our 
own  jeeps.” 

They  were  taken  to  a  Dutch 
civilian  h'>spital  and  because 
they  had  their  own  medics  with 


JACK  SMYTH  of  Reuters,  who 
was  the  only  Allied  corre¬ 
spondent  to  make 
with  the  First 
Allied  Airborne  -f 
Army  in  the  :  i 
Arnhem  offens-  I 
ive  last  Sep-  1 
tember,  talks  M 
easily  enough  I 
about  the  seven  ■ 
hellish  months  ■ 
in  a  German  I 
prison  camp  | 
that  came  after- 
wards.  What 
gives  him  his 
regrets  is  that 
he  fell  into  Nazi 


RECALUNG  what  Burke  said 

about  the  “fourth  estate”  be¬ 
ing  “more  important  far  than 
they  all,”  an  excerpt  from  the 
official  proceedings  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Senate  recently  read: 

“MR.  HALUSKA.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  yesterday  I  worked  myself 
up  into  a  mood  to  make  a 
speech  and  I  modestly  walked 
over  and  had  a  chat  with  the 
Majority  Floor  Leader,  from 
Delaware,  and  told  him  of  my 
intentions  and  he  in  turn  sent 
me  over  to  the  press,  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  press  to  make 
the  speech,  and  so  I  walked  over 
to  the  press  yesterday  and  I 
asked  the  gentlemen  and  the 
ladies  of  the  press  for  consent; 
a  vote  was  taken,  and  they  all 
voted  ‘no’  and  therefore  I  made 
no  speech.  They  assured  me  I 
could  make  the  speech  as  of 
today.  I  shall  be  brief. 

“The  PRESIDENT.  If  the 
press  has  no  objection  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  has  none." 


Smyth 


said.  When  this 
failed,  the  Germans  tried  to 
bribe  him  into  talking.  One 

_ _ _ proposition,  he  recalled  with  a 

In  order  to  go  along  smile,  was  that  they  would  set 

. him  up  in  a  suite  of  rooms  in 

some  pretty  intensive  Berlin  and  see  that  he  had  all 

. a  rush  job”  fhe  food  and  luxuries  he  de- 

six  parachute  sired  (this  after  he  had  been 
And  then  on  a  steady  diet  of  bread  and 


Lost  Chance 

One  day  they  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  be  .shot  the 
next  morning.  At  the  stated 
hour  they  came  and  took  him 
outside,  lined  him  up.  and  told 
him  he  was  being  given  his  last 
chance  to  talk.  When  he  re¬ 
fused,  someone  pressed  a  Luger 
automatic  against  the  back  of 
his  head. 

“You  know,  you  always  won¬ 
der  what  would  go  through  your 
mind  at  such  a  moment.”  he 
related.  “I  remember  my  one 
thought  was  ‘Go.sh!  This  is  ter¬ 
rible.  Nobody’ll  ever  know 
what  happened  to  me.’  ” 

Suddenly,  without  any  ex¬ 
planation,  they  turned  him 
around  and  marched  him  back 

into  the  building  and  the  next  _ 

morning  he  was  carted  off  to  a  pared 
prison  camp  where  he  was  a  cap¬ 
tive  until  April  12. 

The  only  thing  that  kept  up 
morale.  Smyth  pointed  out,  was 
the  wireless  set  they  had  con¬ 
cealed  behind  the  keyboard  of 
an  accordion. 

While  a  reporter  for  the  Irish 
Independent  in  Galway.  Ireland. 

Smyth  covered  his  first  war 
story,  the  sinking  of  the  Athenia. 

1.  1939.  He  then  went  to 
London  and  joined  Reuters. 

parachute 
,.  ‘don’t  let  any- 
There’s  no  such 
getting  used  to  it. 


PraclicallY  invisible,  he 
gets  himself  into  big  city 
newspapers— 

*  New  York 

*  Chicago 

*  Philadelphia 

*  Boston 

*  Baltimore 

*  Cleveland 

*  Detroit 

*  Pittsburgh 

*  Milwaukee 

*  Minneapolis 

*  Oakland 
^  Toledo 

There  are  as  many  smaller  citiw 
and  more  big  ones  to  com*. 

You  should  write  or  wire  to 
Homer  now.  Two  column  or 
one  column,  six  times  a  week. 

Homer's  a  Bii 


AN  advertisement  in  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  recently: 

KKKK  KIM  .  .  .  NO  MMIT 
.\ll  you  pay  U  (he 

KtMlenU  tax  . 

Htate  tux,  . ‘^1 

Freight  . OTi 

Bottle.  Iat»el  mid  rap . 0.1 

liiMurmire  . 0*4 

Kabor,  etc.  . (Ml 

(Fifth)  . #1.05 

Ki'Kiilar  .  1.11 


"Selling  Norrio- 
towii  i»  an  INSIDE 
Job"  becauw,  lor 
example.  women 

Ioppere  inKist 
)II  reading  the 
bopping  news  > 
[  great  Btore#  / 
UTSIDE  Nor-  i 
iotown,  in  their  T 
IWN,  localj 
lewspapor.  I 

Phllad.lpliit  0.- 
partmMt  Strr.. 
pw  mono  llPM 
advOTtlpinp  $  y—r 
tiM  Tlip«»-Hw»ld. 
ClriulPtlM,  ABC  It 
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ATTENTION  TRADE  PRESS 


A-l  Wanhington  Correspondent  can 
now  aild  coverage  one,  poseibly  two 
trade  journale.  Box  1778,  Editor  Se 
Publinher. 


Si 


The  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Market  is 

THE  BIG  MARKET  FOR  CARS 

—  check  your  sales  records  against  these  figures 

^  -  Read  the  Census!  More  than  4  motor  car  dealers  of  every  5 

r  are  in  the  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper  Market  in  the 

V  11  Western  States. 

Why?  Because  3  cars  out  of  4  are  sold  outside  of  the 
six  largest  cities! 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  cover  this  primary  market 
at  low  cost. 

it  it  it  it  it 

Write  today  for  the  new  booklet  "How  to  Sell  America’s 
Third  Greatest  Sales  Area.”  Hometown  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers,  626  Market  St,  San  Francisco  6,  California. 

>BIT0R  a  PUBLISHIR  for  Jaly  2S.  IMS 


Amtrka’s  THIRD  GREATEST  SALES  AREA 
...  6  BILLION  A  YEAR 
whtrt  two  thirds  of  all  retail  sobs 
art  modt  in  tho  HOMETOWN  MARKET 


THE  HOMETOWN 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

covers  this  primary  market 


dbe  Scranton  Simes 


T^.rd 


23  Dailies  in  Manila  ’  Safety  Awards 

Manila,  capital  oi  the  Philip-  ^  n  .i  i 

>ines.  is  now  supporting  23  lO  V  ei  lliOrili 

laily  newspapers  with  a  com-  Indiana  Pan^fC 
lined  circulation  oi  120,000,  as 

,.-11  -o  99  i.i»  Grand  award  winners  in  th« 

rell  as  22  weekly  papers.  National  Safety  Council’s  Foui^ 
nagazines  or  "specialized"  of  July  Safety  Editorial  Conte« 
leriodicals.  according  to  the  announced  this  vveek  were  ^ 
irst  dispatch  from  Robert  Cro-  dailies  ^and 
lie,  Chicago  Tribune  corre-  Banner  for  weeklies.  The  new 

pendent.  papers  will  receive  the  Coun- 

,  jj-.-  ,1.  I  _  cil’s  award  for  “Distinguished 

In  addition  there  is  a  free  Service  to  Safety”  and  the  writ- 

laily  paper  published  under  ers  of  the  editorials  will  receive 

he  joint  auspices  of  general  a  citation  plus  $200  each  in  Wir 

eadquarters,  the  Office  of  War  Five  honorable  mentions  were 
aformation  and  the  Psycho-  voted  by  the  judges  for  eack 

The  dailies  were:  Me- 


Press  Freed  In  Italy, 
PWB  Tackles  Austria 


{ Vt. )  Banner  for 
the  Pekin  ( Ind.) 


TTius  concludes  the  report  of  “The  search  for  human  ma- 
the  Psychological  Warfare  terial  for  the  new  journalism 
Branch  (Italy)  which  George  began  in  Bari  in  October  of 
W.  Edman,  its  chief,  who  is  1943  shortly  after  the  8th 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts-  Army’s  liberation  of  that  key 
field  ( Mass. )  Berkshire  Eagle  port.  PWB  units  had  seized 
on  leave,  has  forwarded  to  and  began  operating  Radio 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Bari  before  the  last  German 

Summing  up,  the  PWB  story  had  fled  the  city  while  the 
tells  how  it  brought  to  a  sue-  presses  were  already  turning 
cessfai,  close  the  fight  to  launch  out  PWB’s  Gazetta  del  Mezzo- 
a  democratic  press  in  Italy —  giorno,  the  first  openly  pub- 
“a  fitting  finale  to  PWB’s  32  lished  anti-Facist  daily  in  Italy, 
months  of  activity  in  the  Medi-  On  (Detober  13  began  the  trans- 
terraneah  'ITveater,  loginning  mission  of  the  first  continuous 
with  the  Allied  landings  in  news  file  in  Italian,  a  file  that 
North  Africa  in  November,  has  never  ceased  during  the 
1942.”  ’The  report  continues:  many  months  that  PWB  has 

“Supplanting  the  Pl^  news  been  responsible  for  the  news 
service  in  Northern  Italy,  com-  service  to  Italy, 
mercial  news  agencies  will  be-  “Each  new  item  sent  out  car- 
gin  to  service  the  press  and  ra-  ried  the  label  ‘Notizie  Nazioni 
dio  in  a  step  marking  the  final  Unite.’  Recruits  for  the  new 
establishment  of  freedom  of  the  Italian  journalism  were  taken 
written  and  spoken  word  in  from  the  ranks  of  anti-Fascist 
Italy.  students,  doctors  and  patriots 

Unbiased  News  who  came  through  the  lines. 

“Dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  in  the  long  run  one  fact  pwS  n 

is  worth  a  dozen  lies,  PWB  experience.  PWB  put  them  to 
bent  its  enemies  unon  brinv-  translating  news  stones 

foe  alike  by  every  available  ’^°'its 

means,  by  leaflets,  radio,  news-  nalism,  with  its  ® 

naners  and  films  orderly  presentation  of  facts, 

“At  the  same  time,  PWB  kept  inhs*  which 

a  sham  ear  cocked  for  enemv  ^ere  given  Other  ]Obs  whlCh 

propaganda  on  both  sides  of  the  ]IIlrrMnondents*'^'w^^  *^check^ 
front,  apprising  the  Allied  Com-  j  offered 

mand  of  significant  shifts  in  ** 

the  enemy’s  ‘strategy  of  ter-  improvement, 

ror.’  ,  ■  , 

“This  Allied  propaganda  cam-  Book  Film  Penalized 
paign  was  i^ged  by  a  hetero-  Boston,  July  25 — ^The  War 
geneous  staff  of  hundr^s  of  Production  Board  has  announced 
p^ons.  Americ^  and  British  issuance  of  a  suspension  o^er 
o^ers  Md  enlis^  against  Allyn  and  Bacon,  book 

K-fK  British  civilians  of  publishing  firm,  to  reduce  its 

both  sexes,  and  other  civilians  paper  quota  under  Order  L-2i45 
with  vari^  national  back-  year  to  1,302.9  tons.  Ac- 

groun^.  All  were  carefully  cording  to  WPB,  the  owners  of 
selected  specialists  or  tech-  the  firm  caused  230  tons  ofi 

*  1  .  i  w,-  w-  paper  and  paperboard  to  bej 

PWB  s  task  of  establishing  a  processed  last  year,  in  excess 
free  press  in  Italy  necessitated  qj  their  quota.  TTie  overcon- 

swe^ing  away  the  last  vestige  sumption  was  described  as 

of  the  Fascist  propaganda  edi-  wilful. 


group.  .  _  .. 

maroneck  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Tinut 
Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening  Citim. 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Daily  Chrot- 
icle;  Indianapolis  Star;  and 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald. 

Honorable  mentions  for  week- 
Chehalis 


(Wash.) 


lies  were  _ 

Advocate;  Cranston  (R.  I.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Pleasant  Hill  (Mo.)  Timet: 
Flemingsburg  (Ky. )  Timet- 
Democrat;  and  Johnson  Cilj 
(N.  Y. )  Journal. 

Judges  who  selected  the  win¬ 
ners  Tuesday  at  the  Council 
office  in  Chicago  were:  W.  Ear! 
Hall,  managing  editor.  Mam 
City  (Iowa)  Globe-Gazette  and 
vice-president  of  the  Council: 
Elmo  Scott  Watson,  editor  ol 
the  Publishers’  Auxiliary;  and 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

’The  judging  was  on  the  bash 
of  editorials  published  in  June 


Marketi  are  actually  HOMM 

HjjjlTjlllftiyil  1 1,  income,  their  human  happi- 

I  — their  civic  pride, 

ae  expreggecl  in  wanting  to 
gee  lonU  enterprigeg  flourish. 
(Which  means  "buyina-at- 
home.”) 

Scranton,  3rd  city  in  progperoug.  busy  Pennsylvania,  is  a  42-indtis- 
try,  10,000  workers,  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  Metropolitan  667,000 
market — 80th  larareet  Metropolitan  County  Area  in  the  United  States. 
Independent  of  the  huse  income  frooi  beiny  “The  Heart  of  ths 
Anthracite-Valley  Coal"  section,  it  is  a  vital  marketing  center,  has 
numerous  fine  farms,  and  is  attractiny  NEW,  permanent  industries. 


Here's  on 
adverfisieg 
future 


The  market's  homes  are  eayer  customers.  And  “Welcome”  is  on  the 
mat  for  every  national  advertiser  who  reaches  them  throuyh  The 
Times  .  .  .  ottering  Leadership  coverage. 


One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  experience 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  widi 
people.  Write  fully  and  send 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


The  index  of  general  business,  sustaining  these  homes,  in  the 
Scranton  Industrial  Area  stood  at  164  in  April,  the  years  1936-1939 
being  100.  Based  on  bank  detnts,  factory  payrolls,  power  sales 
and  anthracite  production,  business  was  6%  above  a  year  ago. 


Fort  y- two  new 
ima  nufacturers 
have  selected 
Scranton  as  the 
permanent  site  of 
their  great  plants. 
And  mere  to 
come. 


■NTEllIGtNCIR 


THE  BIG  3 


>AN  FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


3tart  an  endless  chain  of  profitable  sales  now 
by  reaching  4  out  of  every  10  families  in  the  Pacific 
Coast’s  giant  "A”  markets! 

Your  choice  of: 

*Run  of  paper  in  black-and-white. 

*Pictorial  Review  color  or  black-and-white: 
in  1,000-line  space  units  only.  Some  space 
for  1945  still  open  ...  if  you  act  now. 
*Group  rate  . . .  one  order,  one  operation. 


The'BIG  3" 

Pacific  Coast's  huge 
new  "A"  markets 
together  for  you! 


(BiTOI  ft  ruiLISHER  for  Jaly  2S.  IMS 
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McGoffin  Tells 
Of  Landing 
On  Okinawa 


or  alive  that  first  day— didn’t  „  x  t  j  Cross  benefits,  e\ 

even  smell  one.  In  fact  it  was  xlOW  tO  vjrGt  ^^O^VClS  for  athletic  funds  of  jjer 

about  three  days  later  when  we  Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  26 —  hospitals  and  sports, 
came  across  50  dead  ones  who  M/Sgt.  Early  Maxwell,  promo-  “While  serving  as  promc 
had  infiltrated  our  lines  and  tions  editor  of  the  Memphis  ^nd  publicity  counselor  for ' 
been  wipi^  out.  Commercial  Appeal  on  leave  in  9^®.  co™P“tees  in  three  st 

“Gen.  Geiger  got  back  before  the  Army,  recently  was  the  sub-  it.  is  estinMt^  that  promol 
dark  and  blackout.  We  piled  ject  of  a  column  by  Alfred  with  which  Maxwell  has 
into  his  barge  and  went  back  to  Mynders  of  the  Chattanooga  identified  have  sold  $35.00( 
the  ship  where  we  could  work  CTenn.)  Times.  in  War  Bonds  during  the 

in  lightproof  quarters.  We  were  Maxwell  is  stationed  at  Fort  campaigns  in  which  he  has  1 
allowed  1,200  words  each  and  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  just  outside  in  the  army.” 

I  used  every  word.  The  dis-  Chattanooga,  where  he  is  in  the  TriK  Ai 

patches  were  radioed  directly  to  public  relations  office.  Recently  overseas  mo  oy 
San  Francisco  for  relay.  I  got  he  was  loaned  to  the  state  of  Chicago,  July  23 — ^The 
word  from  the  boss,  here,  the  Tennessee  to  handle  publicity  cago  Tribune  last  week  b( 
next  day  that  it  all  came  through  for  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive,  airplane  deliveries  of  its  o 
well  covered — and,  boy,  what  a  Mynders  wrote  in  part:  seas  edition  to  navy  mer 

relief  to  get  a  message  like  that!”  “As  a  result  of  Maxwell’s  fleet  and  shore  stations  at  wi 
McGaffin  said  both  the  Army  high-powered,  always  effective  separated  points  in  Adn 

and  Navy  had  greatly  improved  promotion  he  has  helped  draw  Nimitz’s  command.  A  sp 

.  ...  2,465,000  spectators  for  War  bundle  will  be  sent  weekl; 

Bond  promotion,  war  shows,  Nimitz’  headquarters  on  Gi 


fsciliUes  for  correspondents  dur- 
offlce  this  morn-  ,  ing  the  past  four  months. 

Tho  afaff  “They  are  getting  much  better 

organized  in  this  respect  all 
“long  the  line,”  he  said. 

him  shaking  his  McGoffin  ■ 

nAn<l  And  con*  ••  *  n  1-.1  o 

gratulating  him  on  his  healthy  ilaVlIig  FFGSS  irOUOle: 
appearance.  Then  they  wanted  C„ll  jUp  Salem  News 
to  know  if  the  war  is  liable  to  t  i 

end  “any  minute  now,”  accord-  ,  Salem,  Mass^ 
ing  to  current  developments.  Telegraph-News  was  on 

Bill  shook  his  head  and  replied  the  strwt  on  tune  one  day  last 

that  no  one  who  has  been  and  is  week,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 

still  out  there  expects  an  early  neighborly  Salem  Evening 

termination  t 

Hal  O’Flaherty,  foreign  news  Publication  of  ffie  Lynn  pa- 
editor,  looked  him  over  and  P®''  suspended  ^ca^e  of 

spotted  the  lieutenant  com-  1 

mander’s  insignia  on  his  collar.  iYe1f«r  w  *F^rfvht^vnt 

He  eave  a  snannv  salute  usher  Frederick  W.  Enright  got 

ne  gave  a  snappy  salute.  Donald  M.  Key- 

Too  Many  'Sira'  ser,  general  manager  of  the 

“Yes,  that’s  something  new  News  and  difficulties  were  soon 
and  helps  us  to  get  around,”  rut 

said  Bill,  “but  it  has  its  draw- 
backs.  Enlisted  men  stiffen  up 

anw  ‘oia’  oil  tUo  niooo  Were  ruu  off  on  the  News  press. 

?  Hnn-i  fhil  ^ The  total  included  several  thou- 

rLi  Wai'  fh.t  sand  copies  of  the  Everett  News 
which  is  also  published  at  the 
counts,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  t  ynn  nlant 

The  same  courtesy  was  ex- 
tended  by  the  News  to  the 
bougtU  it  here  in  Chicago,  which  Haverhill  Gazette  a  few  years 
will  be  news  to  corre-  y^jjen  a  flood  wrecked  the 

spondente  who  in  the  past  have  Gazette  plant.  Editions  of  the 
bwn  told  that  such  pins  could  be  Beverly  Times  were  also  printed 
Australia.  oj,  News ’press  while  new 
M^Afnn  HAS  made  four  Pacific  presses  were  being  installed  in 
landings  and  been  in  four  naval  Times  plant. 


These  home-market  dailies  of  The  Ohio  Selea 
List,  with  their  cover-to-cover  coverage,  pile  up 
sales  for  you  in  a  Billion-Dollar  market ...  58  of 
the  Buckeye  State’s  88  counties.  You  can’t  do  this 
job  with  metropolitan  papers  alone.  Your  local 
dealer’s  idea  of  cooperation  is  advertising  in  his 
local  daily.  Try  a  schedule  in  The  Ohio  Selert 
List — one  order  does  it  all. 

Free  Market  Data  Book  sent  on  request. 
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Marion  Star 
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Marysvilla  Tribuno 
Middletown  Journal 
Mt.  Vernon  Newt 
Newark  Advocate 
New  ^iladelpMa  Pmet 
Painesville  TMeqrepb 
Pique  Call 
Portsmouth  Pmoa 
Ravonna-Kant  Record 
Salem  Newt 
Sidney  Newt 
Pffin  Advertiser-Tribune 
Troy  Newt  ' 
Uhrichsville  Chrenkie 
Urbane  CItisan 
Van  Wert  Timea-Mlatle 
Wahinqton  C.  H. 

Record -Herald 
Wilmington  Newt  Journal 
Wooster  Record 
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Zanesville  Pmet- 
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OF  49  DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


Alliance  Review 
Ashland  Pmas-Gaiatta 
Ashtabula  Star-Bnacon 
Athens  Mauanqer 
Bellafontaine  Eiaminer 
•ellevue  Gazette 
Bowling  Green  Sentinel- 
Tribune 

Bucyrut  Talegrapb-Ferum 
Cambridge  Jeflertoninn 
Chilllcotho  Gazette 
CIrclavilla  Herald 
Connaaut  Newt-Herald 
Coshocton  Tribune 
Delaware  Gazette 
East  Liverpool  Review 
Elyria  Chronicle  Telegram 
Rndlay  Republican- 
Courier 

Fostoria  Reviaw-Timat 
Fremont  Nowt-Mastangar 
Geneva  Fma  Press 
Hamilton  Joumal-Nawt 
Ironton  Tribune 
Kenton  Newt-Republican 
Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette 
Logan  Newt 


ATTENTION  NEWSMEN 
IN  SMALLER  CITIES  I 


Here  is  a  chance  to  get  on 
copy  desk  of  one  of  nation’s 
leading  business  weeklies.  Lo¬ 
cation:  Midwest.  Office  and 
printing  facilities:  Excellent. 
Opportunity:  Unlimited. 

If  you  appetu  to  qualify, 
we'll  pay  expenses  for  Interview. 
Write  giving  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  personal  characteristics 
and  salary  requirements.  Box 
1798,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

PMItkart'  KapresaaMIve 
CHICAGO  MEW  YOtE 

CLEVELAND  COLUMRUS 


It  is  understood  that  the  first  important 
element  in  newspaper  publishing  is  the 
assemblage  of  news-worthy  material. 


Since  1840  MORRILL  has  been  concerned  with  the  second 
important  element  —  the  appearance  of  news  as  the  reader 
views  it  in  his  daily  paper.  Every  phase  of  production  is  taken 
into  consideration  so  that  the  publisher  may  be  assured  that 
type  faces  will  print  sharp  and  clean,  that  good  line  cuts  and 
halftones  will  be  clearly  reproduced,  and  that  color,  when 
used,  will  speak  with  emphasis.  MORRILL’S  research  engineers 
are  practical  in  their  development  of  inks  with  which  these 
objectives  can  be  achieved.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  ink  required  is  for  a  short  or  a  long  run  —  the  high  quality 
of  MORRILL’S  news  inks  remains  the  same.  When  you  buy 
from  MORRILL  you  may  buy  widi  confidence. 


»00  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
FacioriM:  NORWOOD,  MASS.  •  TACONY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
Branch«^BQ|TON  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHL^^H 
•  FORT  WORTH  •  $4^ 


dht  NfUJS-^nitincl 

"Qood  Ci‘e*UM^"  NeuM^fio-fien 

^  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA  ^ 


'ast-TaUdng 
[ewswoman 
lalks  Suicide 

pHItADELPHIA.  July  23 — “I'm 
Jnf  to  commit  suicide:  I  can’t 
lod  It  any  longer,”  the  wom- 
I’s  voice  at  the  other  end  of 
[e  wire  cried  hysterically, 
jila  Shawell.  doing  a  rewrite 


Auctions.  Cail  the  police  and 
snd  them  quickly  to  4920  North 
Ih  St.,  she  scribbled  with  a 
wcil.  gesticulating  to  the  city 
&  to  come  and  get  her 
[ernorandum. 

Miss  Shawell  had  heard  a 
ilhetic  story.  At  the  other  end 
the  wire  was  Mrs.  Anna  Sinn, 
i.  whose  son,  S/Sgt.  George  F 
BD.  Jr.,  28,  wears  four  cam- 
tiin  stars  and  has  been  over- 
*3  26  months.  The  mother  had 
It  seen  him  since  he  donned  a 
sform  in  December.  1942. 

On  V-E  Day.  Mrs.  Sinn  gave 
#r:ks  her  son  had  been  spared, 
sen  along  came  a  letter  saying 
?  had  been  transferred  to  an- 
her  outfit  and  was  shortly  to 
ipart  for  the  Pacific.  That  was 
sen  she  called  the  Record. 
^Tve  reached  the  breaking 


‘•Wait  a  minute.,  wlrangei— let  me  give  you  a  light' 


•  Publication  of  The  News-Sentinel 
was  begun  three  years  before 
matches  were  invented  in  1836.  Two 
striking  and  significant  events!  For 
with  the  arrival  of  matches  the 
sturdy  early  settlers  in  and  around 
Fort  Wayne  could  conveniently  light 
their  candles  and  sit  down  to  a  quiet 
evening  of  reading  the  paper.  They 
could  read  the  news  of  the  Indian 


wars  .  .  .  the  political  fights  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats  .  .  . 
and  other  doings  of  the  day  both 
local  and  national.  This  habit  of 
evening  reading  became  so  well 
entrenched  more  than  a  century  ago 
that  all  through  the  Fort  Wayne  area 
folks  still  cling  to  it.  A  newspaper 
established  in  1833  .  .  .  and  going 
stronger  than  ever  in  1945! 


ist  chatter,  however,  had  de¬ 
lved  the  woman  sufftcientlv  to 
ive  her  life.  At  Jewish  Hos- 
the  pulmotor  restored  the 

‘aii-uncon.scious  patient. 

■ 

il  10  Chicago  Tribune 
Ws  Return  Home 

CfflCAco,  July  23— Of  the  859 


Tiployes  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
^  now  on  military  leave,  1( 
tff  taken 


_  prisoner  by  the 

uis  during  the  European  war. 
tthin  the  past  few  weeks  each 
.toe  10  has  returned  to  the 


The  News-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  every  week  day  to  97.3% 
of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne — Indiana's  second  largest  retail  market. 


rlbune  Tower  to  visit. 

Jhc  10,  who  were  imprisoned 
»  periods  of  from  four  months 
I  a  year,  were:  Lt.  Charles 
ptitley  and  Pvt.  Emmett  Mar- 
retail  advertising:  Staff 
R  Robert  Freislinger,  roto 
fess,  Corp.  Iver  Amundsen, 
topoiing:  Pvt,  Dennis  Murray, 

Bi'.orial:  Pvt  Joseph  Deferville. 
gliding;  and  Sgt.  Raymond 
'Viinski  and  Pfc.  Chester 
circulation. 

Wy  two  Tribune  employes 
tniain  on  the  “missing  in  ac- 
w  list.  Lt.  William  R.  Barry. 

Pmposing,  and  Pvt.  Anton  D. 
receiving  and  warehouse. 
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War  Effort  Ads 
$11,942,192 
Jan.  to  April 

Advertising  in  support  of  the 
war  effort  in  U.  S.  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  amounted 
to  $2,417,590  in  April  and  $11.- 
942,192  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1943,  according  to  the  latest 
report  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  report,  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau.  Inc.,  covers 
war-effort  support  in  U.  S.  daily 
and  Sunday  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  columns  only.  It  does  not 
cover  news  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  devoted  to  the  subject 
nor  advertising,  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  space  supporting  the  war 
effort  in  weekly  papers. 

Thirty-six  different  war-effort 
projects,  including  miscellane¬ 
ous.  had  ad  space  devoted  to 
them  in  April.  The  Used  Cloth¬ 
ing  Collection  took  first  place 
with  $557,905.  or  23%  of  the 
total;  Fat  Salvage,  $399,702 
(16.5%);  Armed  Forces  Re¬ 
cruiting,  $308,882.  or  12.8%,  and 
War  Bonds,  $239,435.  or  9.9%. 
followed  in  that  order.  ( The 
War  Bond  measurement  ex¬ 
cluded  any  advertising  that 
boosted  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
because  of  the  Treasury’s  re¬ 
quest  that  all  such  advertising 
De  reported  as  one  figure  at  the 
?nd  of  the  drive. ) 

Red  Cross,  with  an  expendi- 
lure  of  $3,315,060  or  27.8%  of 
<he  total,  headed  the  38  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1945.  War  Bonds  ( again  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Seventh  War  Loan 
copy)  were  second  on  the  list 
with  $1,619,517  (13.6%),  and 

Armed  Forces  Recruiting  third 
with  $1,604,295,  or  13.4"?.  Fat 
Salvage  took  fourth  place  with 
$1,220,029,  or  10.2%  of  the  four- 
month  total. 

No  breakdown  of  War  Bond 
advertising  as  to  its  sponsor¬ 
ship  by  local  or  national  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  as  to  whether  it  was 
paid  or  donated,  is  available. 
Of  the  remaining  $2,178,155 
spent  in  April  for  war-effort 
ads.  $1,913,760  was  paid  adver¬ 
tising  and  $234,395  donated  by 
newspapers.  Of  the  $1,913,760 
paid  advertising,  $665,280  was 
by  national  advertisers  and  $1.- 
248,480,  local  advertisers. 

For  the  first  four  months  of 
1945,  the  $10,322,675  of  war- 
effort  advertising  in  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  (exclusive  of 
$1,619,517  for  War  Bonds)  was 
broken  down  as  $9,544,471  paid 
advertising  and  $778,204  donated 
bv  newspapers.  Of  the  $9,544.- 
471  paid  advertising.  $2,990,698 
was  by  national  advertisers  and 
$6,553,773  by  local  advertisers. 
■ 

Oilers  Free  Job  Ads 
To  Aid  Veterans 

Albany,  Ga.,  July  23 — The 
Albanu  Herald  has  instituted  a 
free  advertising  service  for  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  armed  forces  seek¬ 
ing  civilian  emolo.vment. 

The  new.spa'''*r  will  publish 
25-word  Si*i>'''ion  Wanted  ad- 
vertiseme-'  p  to  six  times 
free  of  ch.r'a. 
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Record  Retail  Sales 

Nat  profits,  before  taxes,  of 
retail  stores  reporting  to  the 
Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  As- 
sociotion,  reached  a  record 
high  in  1944,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  NRDGA  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress.  The  288  stores 
reporting  had  a  total  sales 
volume  of  $2,258,587,000. 

Newspaper  costs  were  1.9% 
of  sales,  continuing  the  down- 
word  trend  apparent  since 
1938,  when  the  figure  wos 
3.5%. 

The  many  wartime  factors 
were  ogain  the  dominant  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  high  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  the  report  states,  but  the 
corporate  tax  rate  of  about 
70%  reduced  the  record  profit 
of  11.4%  of  sales  to  a  little  less 
than  one-third  of  that  figure. 


Bureau  Presents 
Cross  Section 
Of  V-E  Day  Ads 

The  services  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  performed 
during  the  four  months  preced¬ 
ing  V-E  Day  and  the  days  im¬ 
mediately  following  are  re¬ 
viewed  in  Supplement  No.  11  to 
“Advertising  Goes  to  War,”  re¬ 
leased  this  week  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

The  booklet,  the  latest  in  the 
Bureau's  series  on  newspaper 
advertising  in  a  democracy  at 
war,  carries  reproductions  of 
73  outstanding  advertisements, 
selected  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  All 
have  appeared  since  last  Febru¬ 
ary,  when  Supplement  No.  10 
was  circulated. 

A  cross-section  of  newspaper 
ads  which  ran  on  V-E  Day  and 
during  the  following  week  is 
presented  in  a  special  four-page 
section  captioned,  “V-E  Day — 
And  After.”  Many  of  the  ads 
included  here  are  built  around 
the  “Beat  the  Jap”  theme  while 
others  express  gratitude  and 
offer  prayers  of  thanks  for  the 
European  victory.  So  signifi¬ 
cant  did  the  Bureau  consider 
this  material,  a  note  explains, 
that  the  printing  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  held  up  to  permit  the 
reproduction  of  a  representative 
collection. 

“Help  the  war  effort”  ads 
and  institutional  messages  com¬ 
prise  the  major  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plement,  but  two  Da?es  of  re¬ 
cent  examples  of  straight  prod¬ 
uct  ads  in  newspapers  are  also 
given. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  booklet, 
the  Bureau  comments:  “Adver¬ 
tising  can  well  be  proud  of  its 
homefront  contributions  to 
Victory  in  Europe.  For  three 
and  a  half  years  it  has  respond¬ 
ed  wholeheartedly  to  every  gov¬ 
ernment  appeal  for  aid  in  pro¬ 
moting  homefront  programs. 
But  advertising  knows  that  the 
job  is  far  from  done." 


Life  Insurance 
Group  Starts 
New  Ad  Drive 

The  Life  Insurance  companies 
in  America  will  inaugurate 
July  30  the  third  phase  of  their 
cooperative  anti-inflation  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  Holgar  J. 

Johnson,  president  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

The  campaign,  a  continuation 
of  the  program  initiated  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1943,  will  again  emphasize 
the  importance  of  prudence  in 
spending  and  of  putting  as  much 
money  as  possible  into  War 
Bonds,  life  insurance  and  sav¬ 
ings  accounts.  The  Policy  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  George  L. 

Harrison,  president  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  su¬ 
pervises  and  directs  the  adver¬ 
tising  effort. 

With  more  than  100  com¬ 
panies  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  Canadian  firms 
doing  business  in  the  U.  S. 
backing  the  program,  the  ads 
will  carry  the  new  signature 
line,  “Life  Insurance  Companies 
in  America  and  their  agents  to 
cooperate  with  our  government 
in  preserving  the  financial 
health  of  the  nation.” 

“The  original  objective  of  the 
campaign,  the  prevention  of 
runaway  prices,  is  as  important 
today  as  ever,”  Mr.  Johnson 
said.  “In  recognition  of  this 
fact  and  of  the  need  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  inform  the  American 
people  what  they  can  do  to 
help  prevent  inflationary  price 
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rises,  the  program  is  beini 
tended.  The  public  MrJ 
character  of  the  program  L 
brought  to  the  business  J 
good  will  and  recognition  oi 
good  citizenship.” 

In  the  third  phase  of  theca 
paign  a  new  appeal  strm 
the  urgency  of  action  not 
building  backlogs  of 
and  conserving  what  hu 
ready  been  saved.  "ITie  o|k 
ing  ad  of  the  series  is  entiS 
“For  millions  of  Americans  li 
is  the  year  of  decision”;  a  ij 
sequent  one,  “Was  I  wrong  b 
in  1945?”  Copy  projects 
viduals  into  the  future  and 
pictures  and  caption  techn;q 
tells  the  story  in  retrospect^ 
missed  opportunities  back 
times  were  good. 

The  ads  will  break  in 
proximately  300  newspapen 
large  cities.  The  newspad 
campaign  will  be  supplement 
by  a  special  promotion  in 
ing  farm  journals  and  b; 
program  of  collateral  activrJ 

Rio  Grande  Campaig| 

A  national  advertising 
paign  for  the  Lower  Rio  GrrU 
Valley  of  Texas  has  been 
proved  by  the  Valley’s  rega 
planning  board,  headed 
Lloyd  M.  Bentsen  of  Missitl 
The  campaign  was  recommc 
ed  by  Joe  B.  Wells  of  Dai 
advertising  authority,  whom 
a  survey  in  the  Valley  at 
instigation  of  Leo  E.  0«i 
publisher’  of  dailies  in  that 
gion  at  Brownsville.  Hatliml 
and  McAllen.  It  will  be  sta.^ 
as  soon  as  financing  can 
completed,  probably  in  a 
tional  magazine. 


iDI 


SUN,  nUDAY,  MAY  18,  1>45. 


U.  S.  Comics  Foiled  PlottoKillGen.  Eisenhower 

.  _  —  f  .  ■  » »ru  (After  weeks  of  training  by  th 

Na»S  Aotatoms  Got  as  Far  as  Liege  but  1  ney  ss,  the  men  were  weeded  dowi 


Didn’t  Know  About  Jiggs  and  Maggie, 


Paris,  May  18  (A.  P.). — Who  is  1 
pruneface?  Who  sleeps  with  Jiggs 
auch  as  these  that  broke  up  the  pW 
Skorzeny,  the  captured  Germa2^^^ 
papers  and  assassins,  to  kill  Gei^g^ 
Today  for  the  first*  time  thei 
Story  can  be  told.  l  4\\  ^ 

The  s.f'v*  4.inrh  '"■•'nt 


ican  uniforms  were  sent  deep  into 
rear  areas  with  missions  to  com¬ 
mit  major  sabotage  and  assas- 
key  American  generals. 

gny  himself  was  believed  to 
>een  elected  to  kill  Eisen- 
Capture  and  rigid  ques- 
'  of  some  of  these  men  dis- 
the  general  plan  to  the 


THE  ARMY  KNOWS! 


SLEEPS  WITH  JIGGS?”  Because  practically  any 
American  could  give  the  correct  countersign  to  that 
ALL-American  "password,”  Army  Intelligence  officers  used 
it  recently  to  trap  some  Nazis  disguised  as  U.S.  soldiers. 

That  "Jiggs  and  Maggie”  (front  page  feature  of  Puck -The 
Comic  Weekly,  distributed  through  15  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers)  were  singled  out  for  this  distinguished  bit  of  service 
is  very  gratifying. 

But  in  fairness  to  those  other  American  celebrities  who  fill 
the  pages  of  Puck  with  their  wit  and  wisdom,  laughter  and 
adventure,  any  of  them  could  have  served  as  well. 

Army  Intelligence  could  have  equally  relied  on  real  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  link  "Blondie”  with  "Dagwood,”  spinach  with  "Pop- 
eye,”  and  "Hans and  Fritz”  with  "The  Katzenjammers.”  Any 


American,  too,  would  "know”  that  it  was  "Flash  Gordon” 
and  no  Nazi  who  developed  the  rocket  gun  to  its  most  dev¬ 
astating  perfection!  They  are  the  all-star  cast— and  The 
Comic  Weekly  is  the  only  national  publication  of  its  kind. 

The  news  story  published  in  The  New  York  Sun,  reproduced 
in  part  above,  provides  the  evidence  needed  that  Puck’s 
all-star  cast  provides  a  "password”  that  admits  smart  adver¬ 
tisers  into  the  homes  <*«</  Aear/s  of  over  6,500,000  families 
throughout  the  United  States  every  week. 


THECOMUCWEEHY 


959  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York, 
Hearst  Building,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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Co-ops  Plan 
Institutional  Ads 
In  Wide  Area 


Cornell  k  Newell,  Inc.,  New 

York;  Clarence  B.  Gwhorn. 
preaident,  Benton  &  Bowles. 

Inc.,  New  York;  Dana  H.  Jones, 
owner.  Dana  Jones  Co.,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Thayer  Ridgway,  vice- 
president,  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  New  York;  Victor  O. 
A  national  Committee  on  Eklu-  Schwab,  president,  Schwab  & 
cation  and  Training  for  Adver-  Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York;  John  E. 
tising,  designed  to  aid  persons  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  board, 

interested  in  en-  Fuller  4  Smith  4  Ross,  Inc., 

New  York. 

,  Robert  Turnbaull,  assistant 
executive  secretary  of  the 
AAAA,  is  serving  as  committee 
secretary. 


plan,  and  Clark  will  serve 
contact  with  the  ne^^'spaI!( 
Copy  will  be  in  mat  form  i 
run  70  inches.  It  will  sb 
taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  i 


AAAA  Forms 
Group  To  Aid 
Ad  Job-Seekers 


the  benefits  to  be  derived  &q 
cooperative  organization. 

Reference  is  made  to  preview 
cooperative  institutional  ad^ 
tising  campaigns  in  Iowa, 
nesota,  Wisconsin.  Michise, 
Kansas  and  South 
where  it  is  claimed  reiek 


tering  the 
agency  business, 
has  b^n  estab- 
lished  by  the 
American  Asso- 
of  Ad- 

vertising  Agen-  '  —  h 

cies.  James  H.  J 

S.  Ellis,  presi- 
dent  of  Arthur 
K  u  d  n  e  r.  Inc., 

New  York,  has 
been  named 
chairman.  Ellis 

“The  Commit¬ 
tee  will  center  its  studies  on  the 
problems  of  the  newcomers  and 
will  seek  to  provide  the  most  president  and  d’rect' 
promising  talent  an  opportunity 
to  become  associated  with  an 
agency."  Mr.  Ellis  said. 

Although  plans  are  still  in  the 
formulative  state,  the  first  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  Committee  will  be  to 
prepare  an  examination  which 
local  AAAA  chapters  can  use  in 
their  territories  to  judge  adver¬ 
tising  ability. 

“The  examination  can  serve 
as  a  sifting  tool.”  Mr.  Ellis  ex¬ 
plained.  “the  applications  with 
high  ratings  to  be  put  on  a  list 
that  ma.v  lead  to  an  agency  job 
or  at  least  to  agency  considera¬ 
tion." 

General  Questions 

Two  types  of  questions  wil! 
be  included  on  the  test.  Mr. 

Ellis  elaborated:  some  to  deter¬ 
mine  general  ability  and  some 
to  discover  special  talents. 

“We  do  not  intend  the  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  too  specific. 

Mr.  Ellis  declared,  “since  it  i>- 
only  the  larger  agencies  that 
want  specialists.  The  smaller 
agencies,  which  are  much  more 
numerous,  need  ‘jacks-of-all- 
trades.’ 

"As  everyone  knows,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  ‘break  into’  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  You  have  to  have 
your  samples  to  get  a  job  and 
you  have  to  have  a  job  to  have 
your  samples.  But  young  people 
are  needed  in  agencies  today 
The  committee  work  will  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.” 

The  national  committee  will 
base  its  program  on  a  similar 
education  and  training  project 
undertaken  by  the  Southern 
California  chapter  q£  the  4-A's 
in  Los  Angeles.  That  chapter 
has  prepared  a  beginners  in 
advertising  aptitude  examina¬ 
tion  and  has  also  spon.sored 
since  January,  in  cooperation 
with  the  extension  division  of 
the  University  of  California,  a 
course  entitled  “Tools  of  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

Members  of  the  national 
AAAA  committee  in  addition 
to  Chairman  Ellis  are:  James 
R.  Adams,  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  MacManus. 

John  4  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit; 

J.  C.  Cornelius,  executive  vice- 
president.  western  offices.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton.  Durstine  4  Osborn. 

Inc.,  Minneapolis:  Robert  M. 

Ganger,  vice-president.  Geyer. 


Minister  Runs  Paper  i 

Charles  E.  Hasty,  owner  clj 
the  Laclede  (Mo.)  Blade,  lej 
cently  leased  the  plant  to  ili].| 
ter  R.  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Uj 
clede  Methodist  Church,  wfej 


IT! 


If  vou  have  a  pro<lurl  to  .oell, 
a  rtorv  to  tell  .  .  .  »ell  it,  tell  it  in 
Florida  thru  the  udverti»ing  columiot  \ 
of  Florida’s  three  great  morning  dailieslXl^^f 

FLORIDA  has  money  to  spend  .  .  .  now! 
Expanded  payrolls,  postal  receipts,  retail 
sales,  all  point  up  a  per  capita  purchasing 
power  that  rates  A-1  in  anybody’s  book! 

FLORIDA  bas  money  to  spend  in  tbe  years 
after  victory  .  .  ,  purchases  of  home  and 
business  sites,  bank  deposits.  War  Bond  sales 
mounting  population . ,  .  all  demonstrate  the 
excellent  health  of  a  peniianenl,  predictable 
52-weeks-a-year  market. 

This  vast  reservoir  of  purchasing  power  w  ill 
continue  to  be  influenced  by  the  complete  low 
cost  coverage  of  Florida’s  three  great  morning 
dailies  , . .  in  Florida’s  three  major  markets 
and  their  tremendous  trading  territories. 
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N.  Y.  Deliverers' 
Contract  Date 
Now  in  Dispute 

Retroactivity  became  the  chief 
point  in  dispute  at  a  hearing  con¬ 
duct^  by  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  on  three 
points  at  issue  in  the  recent 
strike  of  the  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union  of  New  York. 

The  Commission  was  com¬ 
prised  of  Dr.  Robert  K.  Burns, 
chairman;  Eugene  McKinnon, 
general  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  represent¬ 
ing  industry,  and  Charles  V. 
Ernst,  international  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union. 

Under  discussion  were  the 
union’s  demands  for  vacations 
with  pay.  paid  holidays,  and  re¬ 
troactivity  of  any  agreement  to 
July  1.  the  date  of  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  old  contract.  Dr. 
Burns  scheduled  a  hearing  Aug. 

1  in  Chicago  on  the  questions  of 
wage  increases,  severance  pay, 
sick  leave,  a  3%  welfare  fund  to 
be  set  up  by  the  publishers,  ar¬ 
bitration,  length  of  contract,  the 
wage  reopening  clause,  and  the 
publishers’  demand  that  the 
union  supply  adequate  help. 

'ColoMal  Impudence' 

Burton  A.  Zorn,  counsel  for 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  argued  strongly 
against  the  insistence  of  Louis 
Waldman,  union  counsel,  that 
full  retroactivity  be  granted. 

“The  union."  said  Zorn,  “is 
guilty  of  a  colossal  piece  of  im¬ 
pudence  in  asking  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  grant  it  retroactivity  as  a 
reward  for  its  repeated  and  con¬ 
temptuous  defiances  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.”  The  deliverers  had 
tied  up  17  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  17  days,  he  noted. 

The  War  Labor  Board,  he  re¬ 
cited.  gave  the  strikers  an  ulti¬ 
matum  to  return  to  work  by 
July  11  or  have  sanctions  im¬ 
posed  on  them.  The  strikers,  he 
said,  defied  the  WLB  and  there¬ 
fore  any  decision  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  issues  involved 
should  be  made  effective  from 
the  date  of  its  decision. 

Authority  la  Claimed 

Waldman  asserted  that  "direct 
authority”  exists  for  the  union’s 
request,  not  only  in  the  history 
of  bargaining  between  the  de¬ 
liverers  and  the  publishers,  but 
also  in  the  decisions  of  the  WLB 
involving  other  unions  which 
continued  strikes  despite  direc¬ 
tives  to  return  to  work. 

“Authority  for  retroactivity 
further  exists,”  he  argued,  “in 
the  general  decisions  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Board." 

The  union  asked  that  any  new 
agreement  be  dated  to  July  1 
“so  that  it  does  not  disturb  the 
long-established  date  of  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  contract  as  a 
whole,”  Waldman  stated.  He 
accused  the  publishers  of  being 
“impudent”  in  refusing  to  bar¬ 
gain  in  good  faith,  and  Zom  re¬ 
torted  that  negotiations  had 
broken  down  because  of  the 
union’s  refusal  to  consider  the 
long-standing  grievance  over  the 
failure  of  the  union  to  furnish 
adequate  help. 
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Pedeadstrian  Warnings. 


Costello  Dlustrates 


Steinmon  Sees 
Further  Easing 
Of  Paper  Supply 

Washington,  July  25 — Despite 
a  prospective  worldwide  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  for  at  least  one 
more  year.  Director  J.  H.  Stein- 
man  of  the  WPB  printing  and 
Dublishing  division  has  held  out 
hope  for  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  supply  situation  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  refiected  in 
fourth  quarter  allocations. 

Colonel  Steinman’s  comments, 
made  just  before  he  left  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  publisher’s  committee 
to  study  sources  and  outlooks  in 
Europe,  were  predicated  upon  a 
hope  that  Canada  may  be  able  to 
increase  export  to  this  country 
by  30.000  tons  a  month  and  that 
Sweden  may  be  in  a  position  to 
relieve  suppliers  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  necessity  of  furnish¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  amount  to 
liberated  countries. 


Newspaper  Week  I 

National  Newspaper  W««k  I 
will  be  observed  this  ys<B,  i 
during  the  week  of  Oct.  I4,  ^ 
it  is  announced  by  lohn  I,  j, 
Long,  monager  oi  the  Cali, 
iornia  Newspaper  Publishsti  ^ 
Association  and  chairman  oi 
the  committee  oi  Newspapoi 
Association  Managers  ig 
charge  oi  the  event. 

At  the  same  time  it  wot  an¬ 
nounced  by  Paul  G.  Lawien 
oi  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va) 
Exponent-Telegram,  chairman  q 
oi  the  Newspaper  Boy  Com¬ 
mittee  oi  the  Internotional  Or- 
culotion  Mcmagers  Associo- 
tion,  that  National  Newspapm 
Boy  Day  would  be  observif 
Saturday,  Oct.  6. 


Last  Word  in  Safety 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  24 — The 
State  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles 
has  coined  a  word,  "pedead- 
strian”— dead  pedestrian — in  a 
leaflet  which  is  designed  to  show 
both  pedestrians  and  drivers  the 
principal  hazards  of  walking  in 
modern  traffic  —  and  how  to 
avoid  them. 

The  leaflet,  2,000,000  of  which 
are  being  distributed,  features 
cartoon  illustrations  by  Jerry 
Costello,  editorial  cartoonist  for 
the  Gannett  newspapers. 

s 

Commission  Acts  on 
Star-Times  Case 

Chicago,  July  23 — In  a  sup¬ 
plemental  report,  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  estab¬ 
lished  minimum  rates  for  circu¬ 
lation  department  employes  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  and 
granted  a  guild  shop  to  watch¬ 
men  in  a  dispute  case  between 
the  paper  and  the  St.  Louis 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Commission  added  $1.75 
to  the  weekly  rate  for  city  cir¬ 
culation  solicitors,  making  the 
base  scale  $19  per  week  plus 
present  commissions,  and  set 
$27.75  per  week  as  a  minimum 
rate  for  city  circulation  super¬ 
visors.  A  weekly  minimum  rate 
of  $21.75  was  approved  for  news 
room  clerks. 


Ai*  thifi  little  mai)  xhowH.  Jamee- 
towii  ia  within  a  ahoppinK  hand-ahake 
uf  the  wealthy  towna  of  Lake  Chau 
tauqiiu — and  a  "natural"  aa  a  local 
l>oint  for  the  vaat  auninier  Colony  ol 
that  fanietl  Chautauqua  Inatitiition. 
where  over  48.000  iriieata  foretrather 
in  aeaaon. 


They  have  money  to  ata-nd.  theae 
people.  Thia,  then,  ia  an  a*lded  aalea  "honua" 
for  a  market  that  haa  an  annual  indiiatrial 
payroll  of  $fI0.000.000.  860  retail  outlets. 
SI, 000  ABC  City  Zone.  The  Post-Journal  U 
by  far  the  larirt»at  daily  patter  In  this  rich 
Southweatern  New  York  State  area. 

JRmESTOlUN 


The  newspaper  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  to  WPB,  and  the  Com¬ 
bined  Raw  Materials  Board,  have 
recommended  that  European  pro¬ 
duction  be  diverted  first  to  the 
restored  press  of  its  own  conti¬ 
nent,  and  to  implement  that  rec¬ 
ommendation  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  will  take  control  of 
imports  beginning  Aug.  3.  Ap¬ 
plications  to  import  newsprint 
from  Europe  will  be  denied  af¬ 
ter  that  date,  but  permits  will  be 
issued  for  shipments  from  Can¬ 
ada  and  Newfoundland. 

Sixteen  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  grants  of 
newsprint  aggregating  1,253  tons 
on  appeals  before  the  WPB  Ap¬ 
peals  Board  in  the  first  list  cov¬ 
ering  grants  made  for  the  third 
quarter,  as  follows: 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times .  5 

Ritvrside  (Calif.)  Press .  12 

PeiUura  (Calif.)  Star  Free  Press..  12 
Da\tona  Beach  (I'la. )  -Vrn'j  Journal  6 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer..  4 
Watertown  (S.  I).)  Public  Opinion. .  1 

Fort  It'orth  (Tex.)  Press .  25 

Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram . 6 

Tyler  (Tex.)  Telegraph  &  Courier- 

Times  . 24 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  .Wetcs-Tribune .  64 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer . .  387 

.Seattle  (Wash.)  Star .  161 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times .  531 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle .  19 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  48 
Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram .  8 

Permanent  additions  to  ad¬ 
justed  base  tonnages  were  au¬ 
thorized  as  follows:  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Church  News,  2 


tons  each  quarter;  Bremtrun 
( Wash. )  Sun,  106  tons  in  to 
quarter,  103  in  second,  97  in 
third,  and  88  in  the  fourth. 

Readjustments  were  author 
ized  as  follows:  Miami  (Fki 
Herald,  3,148  tons  in  first  qiur 
ter;  2,436  in  second,  2,436  in 
third,  and  2.806  in  fourtii: 
Miami  News,  1,427  in  first;  1,011 
in  second.  1,086  in  third,  aui 
1.228  in  fourth. 

The  Appeals  Board  also  al¬ 
lowed  the  Long  Island  Ck 
( N.  Y. )  Star-Journal  to  transfe 
40  tons  from  Long  Island  Prtu 


"'Ten  t* 
Hix  for 
o«al” 


W.  H.  Walt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  New« 
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“Oil  burner  manufacturers 
take  heed — in  the  lush  UPPER 
DARBY  NEWS  market  there 
are  6,296  oil-heated  homes  as 
compared  to  10,932  homes 
heated  by  coal  or  coke. 

“Whatever  you  sell  m 
home  heating  field  you’ll  fm® 
our  31,548  homes  a  real 
honest  -  to  -  goodness  market. 
And  we  know  of  more  than  a 
dozen  hard-headed  coal  and 
fuel  dealers  who  would  make 
excellent  dealers  for  yon- 
Write  for  information. 

“We  publish  three  papers— the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  Ckr- 
mantown  Courier  and  4e 
Main  Line  Times.  Together 
they  give  you  over  160,009 
readers.” 

Philadelphia  SuburbM 
Newspaperty  Inc 
Ardiaere,  Pa. 

PhoB*  Grevawaod  SOSO 
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Western  Newspaper 
finds 


in  Shop  Operations 


The  Pittsburgh  plant  of  Western  Newspaper  Union,  first  and  Gas  equipment  for  operations  requiring  heat.  The 
and  largest  newspaper  syndicate  in  the  country,  is  typical  Industrial  Engineer  of  your  local  Gas  Company  will  be 

of  the  35  branches  of  this  far-flung  organization,  in  its  glad  to  advise  you,  without  obligation. 


use  of  Gas  fuel.  In  addition  to  using  Gas  for  drying  mats, 
the  plant  makes  considerable  use  of  Gas  for  melting  metal 
for  casting  and  in  the  linotype  machines. 

Year  in  and  year  out,  the  unfailing  dependability  of 
Gas  fuel,  and  its  economy  both  in  operations  and  its 
contribution  to  lowered  upkeep  of  equipment  is  appre¬ 
ciated  here.  Speed  is  another  advantage  credited  to  Gas 
in  this  plant  where  the  temperature  of  the  metal  can  be 
brought  to  600®F.  and  two  tons  melted  in  half  an  hour. 

If  you  arc  planning  to  install  new  equipment  or 
modernize  your  present  plant,  be  sure  to  look  into  Gas 

Mr  BONDS— SMB>  HHAL  VKJOBYI 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 
i:;dustrial  and  commercial  gas  section  ’ 

410  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.Y.  ^ 
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FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  HEATING 


Hal  BOYLE,  veteran  of  the  war  from  Africa  to  Germany 
and  outstanding  battlefront  columnist,  leaves  for  the 


Pacific  theatre  in  a  few  days. 


This  great  Associated  Press  war  correspondent  will 


resume  his  daily  “Boyle’s  Column”  for  AP  newspapers. 

Awarded  this  year’s  Pulitzer  prize  for  “distinguished  cor¬ 
respondence,”  Boyle  says,  “You’ve  got  to  be  up  there  with 
the  troops  when  they  are  taking  it  to  get  the  real  drama. 

“To  write  the  news  as  the  troops  want  it  told  is  the 
highest  function  of  a  battlefront  reporter.” 

You  could  not  buy  a  better  war  column  than  Boyle's. 
AP  newspapers  receive  it  as  part  of  their  regular 
service  at  no  extra  cost. 


The  Associated  Press 
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VALUE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

NUMEROUS  surveys  now  being  completed 
are  bearing  but  our  repeated  conten¬ 
tion  of  the  indispensability  of  newspapers 
to  the  public.  The  strike  of  delivery  men 
in  New  York  City  depriving  readers  of 
their  newspapers  for  17  days  provides 
the  proof. 

The  surveys  have  not  been  weighted  by 
the  selfish  in  ere.st  of  the  newspapers.  They 
are  being  conducted  by  impartial  agencies. 
Fact  Finders  Associates,  Inc.,  acting  for 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Elmo  Roper  of 
the  Fortune  Survey,  and  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
professor  of  marketing  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  are  making  separate  studies. 

Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  people  con¬ 
tacted  by  Fact  Finders  in  sidewalk  inter¬ 
views  replied  that  radio  was  not  fulfilling 
completely  their  need  for  news  during  the 
strike.  Seventy-five  per  cent  thought  they 
were  missing  most,  or  an  important  part, 
of  the  national  and  war  news.  The  Roper 
survey  revealed  only  42*7  listening  to 
newscasts  and  disclosed  that  readers 
missed  primarily  news  of  all  kinds. 

This  evidence  of  the  public's  reliability 
on  news  in  newspapers  is  heartening,  al¬ 
though  it  is  merely  confirmation  of  what 
most  newspaper  men  have  always  be¬ 
lieved.  It  lays  to  rest  claims  by  radio  to 
the  effect  that  the  public  is  getting  the 
bulk  of  its  news  from  newscasts.  And  it 
also  squashes  at  last  charges  by  anti-news¬ 
paper  groups  that  most  peoole  buy  news¬ 
papers  for  the  comics  and  features.  It  is 
true  that  the.se  have  high  readership  rat¬ 
ings.  but  it  is  now  proven  that  the  papers 
are  purchased  for  their  news  content. 

News  and  editorials  placed  highest  on 
the  readers'  list  when  asked  what  thev 
missed  most  in  the  newspapers  they  could 
not  read.  This  should  be  of  interest  to  edi¬ 
torial  writers  whose  products  have  not  had 
top  rating  in  the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

As  for  the  advertising  in  new.spapers. 
80%  of  the  women  interviewed  stated  they 
missed  the  ads  “very  much”  or  “moderate¬ 
ly.”  Only  20%  missed  them  “hardly  at 
all.”  For  the  men.  60%  missed  the  adver¬ 
tisements  “moderately”  or  “very  much.” 
The  rating  for  women  is  not  unusual,  but 
for  men  it  displays  an  above  average  inter¬ 
est  in  advertising. 

The  indispensability  of  newspaper  adver- 
t.sing  for  retail  stores  is  noted  by  the  drop 
in  retail  store  deliveries  during  the  strike 
The  first  week  of  the  strike  deliveries  were 
down  9%  and  the  second  week  they 
dropped  14%. 

Mr.  Nystrom,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  reported  to  his  associates; 

“It  seems  clear  that  department  stores 
and  specialty  shops  are  still  largely  depen¬ 
dent  for  their  sales  and  even  for  their  ex¬ 
istence  upon  new.spaper  advertising.  Radio 
has  not  yet  taken  the  place  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  wholly  effective  advertising 
medium  that  may  be  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  newspaoers.” 

Coming  from  a  leader  in  the  retail  field, 
what  better  endorsement  for  newspaper 
pdve>-tising  could  there  be?  There  could 
be  no  better  tribute  to  newspapers  as  a 
whole  than  these  studies. 


EDITCIRIAL 


I  am  for  pear**:  hut  when  1  speak,  they  are 
for  war. — Psalms.  CXX;  7. 

POSTWAR  AD  COUNCIL 

THE  WAR  Advertising  Council  during  the 
war  has  demonstrated  that,  properly 
used,  advertising  can  be  as  great  a  force 
in  the  public  interest  as  it  has  been  in  the 
private  interest. 

It  has  achieved  notable  success  in  home 
front  campaigns  on  behalf  of  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  Recently,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  stated:  “The  saving  in  time,  per¬ 
sonnel  and  money  due  to  the  cooperation 
of  this  splendid  organization  can  never  be 
truly  measured.  Last  year,  American  busi¬ 
ness  contributed  more  than  $300,000,030 
in  sponsored  advertising  to  62  home  front 
campaigns,  approximately  25%  of  which 
were  Army  programs.  Currently,  34%  are 
Army  programs,  11  in  number.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  expanding  program  cannot 
be  overestimated.”  This  is  expert  testi¬ 
mony  for  the  Council. 

Plans  are  being  discussed  now  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Advertising  Council  into  the 
peace  years.  After  the  need  for  rationing, 
recruiting,  and  other  wartime  themes  has 
passed  there  will  still  be  many  subjects 
worthy  of  nationwide  attention  by  an  or¬ 
ganization  comprising  advertisers,  media 
and  agencies.  The  combatting  of  cancer, 
venereal  disease,  etc.,  would  be  aided  im¬ 
measurably  by  instruction  in  advertising 
space.  Traffic  accidents  and  wasteful  fires 
could  also  be  fought  in  the  same  way. 

The  only  danger,  as  we  see  it.  would  be 
in  adoption  of  advertising  themes  involving 
political,  or  similarly  controversial,  sub¬ 
jects.  The  charge  would  immediately  be 
made  that  the  Council  is  aligned  with  some 
political  party,  dissension  would  split  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  finished. 

We  hope  discussion  of  the  Council's  post¬ 
war  plans  will  continue  and  that  some 
safeguards  will  be  found  to  guard  against 
this  danger.  There  will  be  much  useful 
work. for  such  a  postwar  Council  to  do.  It 
is  at  least  worth  a  try. 

COMMUNISTS  MEET 

ANYONE  who  doubts  that  the  Communists 
in  this  country  are  subversive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  elements  in  our  society  need  only 
try  to  enter  the  Communists'  national  con¬ 
vention  now  being  held  in  New  Vork  City. 

The  sessions  are  held  in  secret,  closed  to 
the  press  and  other  observers.  That  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  this  so-called  “politi¬ 
cal  party”  has  something  to  hide.  And 
what  have  they  to  hide,  except  their  past 
record  and  plans  for  the  future?  If  their 


program  is  for  the  public  good  there  is  no 
reason  for  a  secret  meeting.  The  closed 
sessions  are  indicative  of  under  cover  ac¬ 
tivities. 

We  believe  this  fact  should  be  pointed 
out  to  every  newspaper  reader,  young  and 
old,  in  America. 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  BIG  challenge  of  the  future  is  that  of 
a  complicated  world  requiring  a  new 
journalistic  approach,  says  Clifford  Hulme 
who  has  been  acting  in  this  country  as  pter- 
sonal  representative  of  Lord  Kemsley, 
British  newspaper  publisher.  There  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  considerable  news  which  will  con¬ 
fuse  the  public  unless  the  facts  are  inter¬ 
preted.  he  says,  and  the  reader  should  not 
have  to  go  through  mental  contortions  to 
understand  the  news. 

Mr.  Hulme’s  only  error  was  in  neglecting 
to  say  that  this  era  is  now  upon  us.  Some 
of  the  stories  we  have  read  about  political 
.  developments  in  France.  Italy  and  Belgium 
certainly  must  be  confusing  to  the  average 
reader. 

Simpler  writing,  interpretation  and  back¬ 
ground  must  be  the  pass  word  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  days  to  come.  The  public  no  longer 
can  survive  on  the  bare  day-by-day  facts 
in  a  news  report. 

TRIBUTE  TO  CARRIERS 

THE  NEWSPAPER  carrier  boys  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  received  little  credit  for  their 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  selling 
almost  two  billion  War  Stamps  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  That's  $200,000,000  worth  and  10% 
of  all  the  War  Stamps  sold  during  that 
time. 

The  carriers  recently  completed  success¬ 
fully  a  campaign  to  provide  “Weasels”  for 
our  armed  forces. 

Now,  with  assistance  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  our  100,000  carriers  embark 
on  another  drive  to  sell  20,000.000  10-cent 
War  Stamps  to  provide  a  fleet  of  200  LCVPs 
( Landing  Craft  Vehicle  Personnel )  vitally 
needed  for  the  invasion  of  Japan. 

There  is  a  great  story  in  these  boys,  and 
any  newspaper  that  does  not  publicize  their 
tremendous  record  and  their  immediate 
goal  is  missing  a  bet.  not  only  for  a  local 
human  interest  story  but  for  building  pub¬ 
lic  good  will  in  the  community. 

MANPOWER  ADS 

MOST  industrialists  have  known  for  yean 
the  valuable  role  newspaper  advertising 
can  play  in  recruiting  manpower.  A  re¬ 
cent  experience  in  Memphis  is  further 
proof  of  the  power  in  this  type  of  adver 
tising. 

Work  on  construction  of  the  $100,000,- 
000  Naval  Ordnance  Plant  at  Camden,  Ark., 
was  bogging  down  for  lack  of  workers. 
Soldiers  had  been  ordered  to  help.  An 
extensive  display  advertising  campaign  in 
511  newspapers  in  eight  states  ended  the 
tie-up  and  brought  20,000  workers  to  Cam¬ 
den.  National  Fireworks,  Inc.,  which  will 
operate  the  plant  when  completed,  pl»D* 
to  use  the  same  method  to  recruit  workers 
at  that  time. 

This  is  a  great  advertising  success  story 
proving  the  value  of  continuity. 

IITOR  &  PURLISHERfer  Jaly  2t,  ItO 
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mention _ 

lee  S.  cole,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cayuga,  Ind.,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in 
journalism  in  the  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Kansas.  Mr, 
Cole,  who  begins  teaching  in  the 
fall,  has  been  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cayuga  Herald  since 
1924  and  of  the  Highland  ( Ind. ) 
Herald  since  1941.  He  plans  to 
sell  or  lease  both  papers,  reports 
stated. 

Charles  E.  Broughton,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sheboygan 
(Wis. )  Press,  recently  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
grand  trustees  of  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  at  a 
wartime  conference  of  the  na¬ 
tional  order  in  New  York. 

William  C.  Barnes,  publisher 
of  the  Martinsville  (Va. )  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  purchased  the  Southwest 
Virginia  Enterprise,  semi-weekly 
newspaper  in  Wytheville,  Va., 
naming  John  A.  Williams  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper. 

L.  C.  Gifford,  publisher  of  the 
Hickory  (N.  C. )  Record,  is  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  Hyalyn 
Porcelain.  Inc.,  a  new  $150,000 
corporation  formed  there. 

In  The  Business  Office 

LEWIS  E.  HAAS,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
raoenix,  Ariz.  He  formerly  had 
managed  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Miss 
Charlotte  Hudson,  formerly 
with  the  Chronicle  advertising 
department,  has  assumed  charge 
of  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hotel  Westward  Ho  at 
Phoenix. 

William  J.  Greene.  Jr.,  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  recent¬ 
ly  addressed  convalescing  service 
men  in  Tilton  General  Hospital 
at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J,,  on  vocational 
opportunities  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

John  Berchild,  who  before  en¬ 
tering  service  was  district  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
News-Tribune,  has  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Merrill 
•Wis.)  Herald,  following  his 
honorable  discharge  after  19 
months’  service,  part  of  it  in  the 
South  Pacific  with  the  72nd 
Artillery. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

CHARLES  H.  SMALL,  staff 
TOmber  of  the  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Journal,  has  been  named 
publicity  director  of  WJHP,  key 
station  in  the  John  H.  Perry 
Joop  of  Florida  stations.  Leigh 
former  editorial  staff 
®ember  of  the  Journal,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  year’s 
•eevice  in  the  Army,  has  been 
ja®ed  public  relations  director 
for  the  Duval  County  Com- 
55®ity  War  Chest  and  Red 
Cross  Chapter. 


IN  FULL  TITLE 

"Acting"  no  longer  prefaces  the 
title  oi  Charles  B.  Lindeman,  for 
he  is  now  the  active  publisher  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  following  the  resignotion 
of  lohn  Boettiger.  Born  in  Seattle 
53  years  ago,  Lindeman  started 
out  in  advertising,  switched  to  re¬ 
porting,  then  to  public  relotions, 
and  back  to  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Byron  Buzbee,  who  resigned 
recently  as  farm  and  ranch  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Caller,  has  acquired  a  half¬ 
interest  in  the  Grand  Saline 
Sun,  East  Texas  weekly,  on 
which  he  is  serving  as  editor 
and  business  manager,  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Alf  Roberson,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  advertising  manager. 

Wesley  Mabrito,  who  was 
with  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express  and  News  before  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  border  patrol, 
has  re-entered  newspaper  work 
as  sports  writer  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light.  Emery  Winn,  for¬ 
mer  Express  reporter-columnist, 
more  recently  with  radio  station 
WOAI  in  San  Antonio,  has 
taken  over  as  editor  of  the 
Seminole  ( Okla. )  Producer. 
Fred  Maly,  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Express  and  News, 
and  Mrs.  Maley  are  parents  of 
a  son.  their  second  child. 
Claude  Stanush  has  resigned  as 
San  Antonio  Light  rewrite  man 
to  join  the  Life  magazine  bu¬ 
reau  in  Los  Angeles. 


Miss  Margaret  Foxworthy, 
former  secretary  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  fashion  editor, 
is  with  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  advertising  staff  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Harry  J.  Lee,  former  editor 
of  the  San  Fernando  (Cal.)  Sun 
and  more  recently  with  the 
public  relations  department  of 
Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft 
Corp.,  has  been  named  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.) 
South  Coast  News. 

Henry  Gibbons,  San  Diego  . 
( Cal. )  Union  sports  writer,  and 
Mrs.  Gibbons  are  parents  of  a  i 
boy,  their  second  child.  Fred  F. 
(Scotty)  McLeod  has  returned 
to  the  Union  as  copyreader 
after  three  years  as  a  service 
engineer  at  Consolidated  Vultee. 

Brooke  Clyde,  former  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  i 
News,  has  rejoined  the  staff  ! 

after  spending  two  years  with  j 
the  OWI.  Miss  Loretta  Salis-  | 
BURY,  formerly  with  the  Salt  i 

Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram. 

has  joined  the  NEA-Acme  staff 
at  San  Francisco  as  mat  service 
editor. 

Joseph  H.  Weston,  copyreader 
with  the  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 

Spokesman-Review  and  retired 
AAF  captain,  is  the  author  of  a 
book  of  war  poetry,  “Blood  and 
Laughter.” 

William  F.  Smiley,  former 
reporter  for  the  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  has  been 
released  from  active  duty  with 
the  Marine  Corps  and  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  to  gather 
news  for  Publisher  A.  L.  Glas- 
mann’s  radio  station. 

Malcolm  Higgins,  formerly 
employed  on  the  Monroe  County 
Appeal,  Paris,  Mo.,  recently  be¬ 
came  ^itor  of  the  Advertiser- 
Sun  at  Salina,  Kan. 

Additions  to  the  Illinois  State 
Register  staff  at  Springfield  in¬ 
clude  Miss  Roberta  Claffy,  re¬ 
porting  and  rewrite:  Miss  Jean 
Warren,  reporting  and  markets, 
and  F.  L.  Crain,  reporting. 
Miss  Marian  Alvey,  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Junior  Journal 
and  Register  fullpage  Sunday 
feature  for  children,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  do  publicity  work  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  St.  Louis. 

William  Fulton,  former 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Washington  bureau  and  more  j 
recently  In  military  service,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Tribune  j 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Reodership  Guaranteed  for 

ELY  CULBERTSON 

Yesterday,  today,  tomorrow  —  to  every  fan 
among  your  readers — He’s  Mr.  Bridge!  They 
talk  it — they  play  it  "According  to  Culbert¬ 
son.”  Now  in  a  space-saving  size. 

For  Proofs  and  Terms,  Wire  iko 

REGISTER  ond  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
D«s  Moines,  Iowa 


With  lwenty-t\»t>  new  papers 
added  to  his  list  in  the  last 
month,  the  .Marquis  Childs  col¬ 
umn,  ‘‘Washington  Calling,"  has 
hit  a  new  high  in  popularity.  A 
sound  analysis  of  the  column’s 
success  comes  in  the  following 
note  from  R.  W^  Simpson,  news 
director  of  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune: 

“Before  you  went  on  your  last 
trip  to  Europe,  The  Tribune  sub¬ 
scribed  for  your  column  and  I 
still  find  it  has  a  growing  reader 
appeal.  You  take  an  even  keel 
in  the  matter  of  fairness,  keep 
your  head  and  write  those  short 
sentences  which  are  calculated 
to  make  even  a  heavy  piece  un¬ 
derstandable  readily  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  person.  It  is  one  feature 
in  the  paper  1  always  read  after 
publication,  when  I  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  read  and  edit  it  prior  to 
publication.  I  might  add,  though, 
that  it  is  also  one  feature  that 
does  not  require  editing.” 

An  editorial  in  The  (Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  adds  this 
comment : 

“Mr.  Childs  is  a  great  repor¬ 
ter.  Trained  in  a  good  .school  of 
news-gathering  on  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  he  is  diligent  in 
getting  the  facts,  and  skillful  in 
putting  his  finger  on  the  signi- 
rant  news.  He  is  impartial  and 
tolerant,  a  strong  believer  in  the 
processes  of  democracy.” 

For  terms  and  samples,  please 
write  to  ’ 

'“’XJLtsjStjgjSL^ 

FEATURE 
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I  NEW  YORK  17,  N.y. 
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continued  from  page  49 

London  office  as  assistant  to  E. 
R.  NooBaER,  head  of  the  bureau. 

Norman  E.  Schardt,  editor 
and  managing  editor  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  News  -  Advertiser  for 
the  past  10  years,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Ketchum,  Inc.,  campaign 
direction,  institutional  finance 
and  public  relations  organiza* 
tion  of  Pittsburgh. 

Robert  G.  Silbar,  Editor  & 
Publisher  correspondent  in  De¬ 
troit  and  for  the  past  three 
years  special  assistant  to  the 
regional  director  of  the  Detroit 
War  Production  Board,  has 
joined  the  creative  staff  of  the 
direct  mail  advertising  division 
of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Company,  De¬ 
troit. 

Claude  M.  Markle,  Michigan 
newspaper  man  and  for  several 
years  head  of  the  Lansing, 
Mich.,  bureau  of  the  U  P.,  is 
now  with  the  Michigan  plan¬ 
ning  conunission,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Lansing. 

Richard  K.  Bellamy,  former 
radio  editor  and  special  writer 
for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
joined  the  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc., 
advertising  agency.  New  York, 
as  publicist. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Paul  A.  Ryan,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
Crosley  Corp.,  Cincinnati,  and 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Marion  (O.)  Star,  the  Canton 
( O. )  Repository  and  the  Akron 
(O.)  Beacon  Journal,  has  been 
elected  first  vice-president  of 
the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Editors. 

Thomas  F.  Macner,  who  left 
the  sports  desk  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram  25  years 
ago  to  join  the  Bridgeport  fire 
department.  recently  retired 
from  firefighting  and  now  is  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Post. 

Roy  M.  Dykstra.  business 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mas.s. ) 
Republican,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  as 
alderman  in  the  July  31  pri¬ 
maries. 

Allen  Eckman.  former  city 
editor  of  the  defunct  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Ledger,  has  trans¬ 
ferred  from  an  employe  rela¬ 
tions  post  at  RCA-Victor  in 
Camden.  N.  J..  to  information 
chief  of  OPA  offices  in  Camden. 

McReady  Huston,  Philadel¬ 
phia  newspaper  man  now  serv¬ 
ing  as  news  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
has  started  a  journalism  class 
for  wounded  war  veterans  con¬ 
valescing  at  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital. 

Lloyd  Dickerson  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  news  staff  has 
resigned  to  edit  a  house  organ 
for  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  Managing 
Editor  Walter  Lister,  Column¬ 
ist  Charles  Fisher  and  Re¬ 
porter-Lawyer  Alfred  Klein,  of 
the  Record,  have  been  inducted 
into  the  Temple  University 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Becker  Klein,  Pittsburgh 
Press  artist,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  with  the  James 
L.  Kuester  advertising  agency. 
York.  Pa.  Robert  F.  Drum,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  Army, 
has  joined  the  Press  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hart, 
former  Press  artist,  has  returned 
to  the  paper.  Bill  Edwards. 
former  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
reporter,  has  returned  to  that 
paper  after  three  years  in  the 
Army. 

Montgomery  Curtis,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  News 
on  leave  for  military  service 
since  May,  1942.  has  been  re¬ 
tired  to  the  inactive  list  and  has 
rejoined  the  News  staff. 

Murray  Martin,  at  one  time 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  placed  on  Marine 
Corps  inactive  duty  and  has 
established  his  own  publicity 
and  sales  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Carleton  Harkrader.  former 
editor  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Her¬ 
ald  Courier,  who  has  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Army, 
has  been  named  head  of  the 
Rome  bureau  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Miss  Doris  Kanter,  former 
student  at  William  and  Mary 
College  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  Norfolk  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  news  staff.  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Rockwell  is  covering  Berkley 
news  for  the  Norfouc  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  succeeding  Mrs.  Katie 
Steffan,  who  has  gone  to  the 
West  Coast 


William  T.  Brown  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star,  succeed¬ 
ing  Richard  Early,  resigned. 
Brown  has  selected  as  telegraph 
editor  Leo  Hoban  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph. 

Officers  of  the  newly  formed 
Southern  Labor  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  editors  of 
labor  papers  from  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Tennessee,  Georgia.  Flor¬ 
ida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
are:  W.  C.  Kendrick,  president; 
Joseph  Dowling,  vice-president; 
Walter  Hoyt,  secretary,  and 
James  F.  Barrett,  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

Paul  Jones,  movie  and  radio 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Con¬ 
stitution,  has  a  feature  in  the 
current  issue  of  Pageant  maga¬ 
zine  on  Governor  Ellis  Arnall 
of  Georgia.  New  additions  to  the 
Constitution  news  staff  are  Miss 
Ann  Wood,  1945  Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  and 
Miss  Mary  Sallee,  1945  graduate 
of  the  Columbia  University 
School  of  Journalism. 

R.  Alton  Jackson,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  newspaper  man, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  services  for  the  Eastern 
Area  Headquarters  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Howard  V.  Gaskill  has  been 
named  acting  editor  of  the 
Selma  (N.  C.)  Johnstonian-Sun, 
succeeding  the  late  M.  L. 
Stancil. 

Guy  Northrup,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal 
copyreader,  has  moved  to  the 
sports  department  to  replace 
Aj40y  Rogers,  who  resigned  to 
take  a  job  with  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity.  Everett  O.  Amis,  re¬ 
porter,  and  Mrs.  Amis,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  son. 

Eldon  Roark,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  columnist,  has  several 
of  his  dog  stories,  reprinted  from 
his  daily  “Strolling"  column,  in 
the  July  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest. 


With  The  Colors 

ROBERT  POPP,  former  staB 

member  of  the  Stolen  Island 
( N.  Y. )  Advance  and  now  public 
relations  officer  at  the  Army 
Service  Forces  Depot  at  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.,  has  been  promoted 
from  second  to  first  lieutenant. 
He  formerly  was  editor  of  the 
Camp  Lee  (Va.)  Traveller. 

Emilio  Escalante,  former 
Latin-American  correspondent 
has  been  promoted  to  corporal 
following  his  recent  graduation 
from  the  Army  School  for  Pe^ 
sonnel  Services,  at  Lexington. 
Va. 

Robert  L.  Gray,  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  has  been  promoted  to 
captain  in  the  Ringmaster  group 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Earl  W.  Barnes' 
13th  AAF  Fighter  Comnjand  in 
the  Philippines. 

Marion  (Buzz)  Slusser,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  re¬ 
porter-photographer  on  leave, 
has  been  promoted  to  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  at  Walterboro  Army  Air 
Field.  S.  C..  where  he  is  station 
weather  officer. 

Maj.  Jane  A.  Stretch,  on  leave 
from  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to 
serve  with  the  WAC.  was  one  of 
three  members  of  the  3341st  Sig¬ 
nal  Service  Battalion  in  Paris 
chosen  to  operate  the  telephone 
switchboard  at  the  Big  Three 
conference  in  Potsdam.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Harold  A 
Stretch,  the  Inquirer’s  adver 
tising  direct^/r. 

Martin  Wixted,  who  was 
sports  editor  of  the  PottsvilU 
(  Pa. )  Republican  before  enter 
ing  military  service,  and  now 
overseas  for  17  months,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Outpost 
official  newspaper  of  the  338th 
Infantry  Regiment. 

Maj.  Margaret  Lacey,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  employes’  benefit  stall 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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If  yours  is  one  of  the  few  cities  still  open 
for  DICK  TRACY,  most  famous  of  all  de¬ 
tective  strips,  you  can  start  with  the  episode 
introducing  these  new  characters. 


^  TOP  TEN  * 

lime 

^  ORPHAN  ANNIE  . 

•it  .  « 

GASOLINE  ALLEY 

^  SMILIN'  JACK  i 

TERRY 

.  and  fh*  PIRATES  4 
☆  . 

WINNIE  WINKLE 

.(r  DICK  TRACY  4 
MOON  MULLINS 

_ r .  R 


WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICES 
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Texas  Reporter 
Wins  Citation 
For  Bravery 

Sam  Kinch,  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star  -  Telegram  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Army  in  the 
Pacific,  recently 
was  cited  for  ’ 
bravery  under 
fire  by  Maj. 

Gen.  J.  M. 

Swing,  com¬ 
manding  officer 
of  11th  Air¬ 
borne  Division 
headquarters. 

His  commen¬ 
dation  was  a- 
warded  for  “dis¬ 
playing  courage 
and  disregard  Kinch 

for  danger”  dur-  i 

ing  the  11th  Airborne  Division 
parachute  operations  at  Aparri. 

Luzon,  on  June  23.  i 

Kinch.  who  also  serves  as  ! 
correspondent  for  the  Houston  I 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  is  former  city 
editor  of  the  morning  Star-  i 
Telegram  and  has  been  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  the  paper  s  staff  for  11  I 
years.  He  left  for  the  Pacific  | 
in  February,  to  replace  Stanley  I 
Gunn.  Star  -  Telegram  corre¬ 
spondent  who  died  last  October 
from  a  bomb-hit  in  the  early  ! 
stages  of  the  Leyte  invasion.  i 
The  Star-Telegram’s  other  cor-  i 
respondent  in  the  Pacific,  i 
Charles  K.  Boatner.  has  arrived  I 
in  Manila,  according  to  word  ; 
received  by  the  paper.  Report-  | 
er  and  photographer  on  the  i 
paper  s  staff  since  1932.  Boatner  I 
left  in  June,  accredited  to  the  ! 

Merchant  Marine. 

Robert  Wear.  Star-Telegram 
and  Chronicle  war  correspond¬ 
ent  recently  returned  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  where  he  covered  Texans 
in  the  war  for  six  months,  .soon 
will  become  the  paoers’  third 
war  writer  in  the  Pacific  thea¬ 
ter. 

■ 

Guild  Card  Reauired 
In  Press  Post.  VFW  I 

Washington.  July  26  —  The  i 
first  veterans’  organization  re¬ 
stricted  to  members  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  who  have  been  I 
overseas  in  militar.v  and  naval 
service  in  combat  theaters  has 
been  installed  here  as  Press  Post. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

One  of  the  renuirements  for 
membership  is  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  shall  have  held  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  card,  the 
founders  explaining  that  this  is 
not  intended  to  create  a  link 
with  the  unions  but  rather  to 
establish  a  basis  on  which  the 
dtfnition  of  newspaper  man  i 
might  be  placed.  1 

•Officers  are:  Otis  L.  Black, 
commander;  James  L.  Mc¬ 
Namara.  junior  vice-commander:  j 
William  Frank,  adjutant  and 
quartermaster;  Robert  J.  Bren¬ 
ner.  sergeant-at-arms;  Jeremiah 
O’Leary,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
membership  committee. 

Commander  Black  is  attached 
io  the  public  relations  staff  of  j 
ibe  U.  S.  Veterans  Administra-  | 
iion.  a  position  he  took  after  re-  1 
Jtoing  as  Sunday  editor  of  the  | 
Weihingfon  Times-Herald. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  28. 


^UYS  GOTTA  HAVE 

\  KETCHUP/^ 


BLUE  LABEL  KETCHUP, 
Canned  and  Frozen  Foods 
Are  at  Peak  Production. 
Peace-Time  Appetites 
Will  Demand  Even  More. 


Th  ERE  will  be  no 

reconversion  slump  at  war’s 
end  for  well-paid  workers 
at  Blue  Label  Foods’  four 
Rochester-area  plants!  And 
practically  without  excep¬ 
tion,  this  holds  true  in  all  of 
Rochester’s  diversified, 
highly  specialized  industry. 


Only  12  other 

cities  equal  Rochester’s 
value  of  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  BUT  Rochester’s  per 
capita  value  is  highest  of  all. 
Skilled,  high-wage,  finished 
product  workers  make 
more  and  live  better. 


This  also  is  true 
in  267  communities  and 
the  rich  farm  section  of 
our  655,000  Rochester 
area  —  dominantly  covered 
by  these  two  newspapers. 


Known  throughout 
the  nation,  these 
products  help  give 
Rochester  hi  g  h  e  s  t 
per  capita  value 
of  manufact ured 
products  among  all 
the  large  cities! 


Adl«r-Roch«sier  Clothes 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Lenses 
Beech-Nut  Coffee 
Blue  Label  Ketchup 
Bond  Clothes 
Clapp  Baby  Foods 
Cutler  Mall  Chutes 
Delco  Oil  Burners 
Eastman  Kodaks 
Evening  in  Paris  Cosmetics 
Fanny  Farmer  Candies 
Fashion  Park  Clothes 
French's  Mustard 
General  Railway  Signals 
Gleason  Gear  Cutters 
G-M  Auto  Accessories 
Graflex  Cameras 
Hickey-Freaman  Clothes 
Hickok  Belts  and  Braces 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos 
Matrix  Shoes 
Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
Pfaudler  Glass-lined  Tanks 
Ritter  Dentist’s  Equipment 
Shur-On  Glasses 
Snider's  Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson  Radios 
Superba  Cravats 
Taylor  Thermometers 
Timely  Clothes 
Todd  Protectographs 
Women's  Arch-Aid  Shoes 


Times-Union 

4^  Evening 

(ROCHESTERMi 


Democrat  &  Chronicle 

Morning  and  Sunday 
Two  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 

Rapreeantative  — J.  R.  McKintiey  A  Sen 
le  Angalee  CMcage  San  rrawetsce  New  Verts 


t 


Toronto  ( Ont. )  Star,  now  witfc 
the  RCAF<near  Bombay.  India, 
has  been  awarded  the  DFC. 


Meyer  Retires; 
CcQ^eld  Takes 
Inland  Post 
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Wedding  Bells 


military  leave,  recently  was 

awarded  the  Star  for  her  MICHAEL  J.  FREEMAN.  INS 

work  with  the  Army  Nurse  photographer  in  the  Philadel- 
Corps  in  the  Delta  base  section 

in  France.  service,  July  7  in  Philadelphia 

Lt,  Cmdr.  Edgar  A.  Thompson,  to  Marie  Catherine  Daybill. 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  (  Wis. )  ^vIary  Jane  Land,  society  writ- 
journal  editorial  staff  on  leave.  j^r  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
has  teen  awarded  the  Bronze  j^,jy  21  to  AAF  Capt. 

Star  for  meritorious  service  in  c,^bleton  A.  Cleveland.  Jr. 

n  iir  n  JOHN  E.  Secrist  of  the  Sa» 

Dean  W.  Ballencer.  junior  ^„tonio  (Tex.)  Express  copy 
^itor  on  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  desk,  recently  in  San  Antonio  to 
Farm  and  Home  News  on  leave,  jer^ldine  Wuensch. 

IS  serving  as  enlisted  Naval  cor-  „  c 

respondent  in  the  Pacific. 

^  i.r  TT  T-v  f  _  AP  night  editor  in  the  Memphis, 

•Capt.  W.  H.  Darby,  fo^er  -penn.,  bureau,  recently  in  Stock- 
newsman  on  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  Sweden,  to  Joan  Huss  of 

papers,  has  returned  to  Fort  Sam  Franof 

Houston,  San  Antonio,  as  public  o  ’  , 

relations  officer  following  an  as- 

signment  in  a  similar  capacity  at  tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Consti- 
Camp  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Ark.  luHon.  '^'1  ^  ''^tiLona 

Maj.  J.  B.  Cross,  former  San  D>^ton,  Army  nurse. 

Antonio  Express  city  editor,  who  telegraph 

was  public  relations  officer  at  editor  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  San  Antonio  Aviation  Cadet  ttie  Jamestown  Y. )  Post- 

Center,  has  been  assigned  to  Journal,  to  Mrs.  Olive  Berg,  of 
a  St.  Louis  post  in  a  sim-  Jamestown,  on  July  7. 
ilar  capacity.  Walter  Leh-  Marit  Schneeweis,  of  the  Phil- 
■MANN,  classified  advertising  adelphia  Record’s  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Antonio  department,  last  week,  to  Prc. 
Express  and  News,  has  been  pro-  Charles  Latshaw,  of  Chester. 


Chicago,  July  26 — Don  Ander¬ 
son.  president  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal,  today  announced 
the  retirement  of  John  L.  Meyer, 


in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

Canfield  came  to  Inland  from 
the  management  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association.  His  earlier 
experience  was  on  Wisconsin 
newspapers.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  professional  chapter  of 
who  became  secetary-treasurer  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  and  was  an 

of  the  association  Aug.  15,  1932,  hone  ' 

and  later  general  manager  and  sity 
treasurer.  The  association  has  the 
provided  a  retirement  benefit,  men 
and  the  board  of  directors  has 
asked  Mr.  Meyer  to  accept  the 
honorary  title  of  manager- 
emeritus.  FC( 

William  F.  Canfield,  who  was 
named  manager  of  the  members’  A 
services  department  of  Inland  “ 
in  1937  and  who,  at  Mr.  Meyer’s 
suggestion,  was  elected  secre-  "ire 
tary  last  October,  takes  over 
Mr.  Meyer’s  duties.  teleg 

Speaking  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors.  Mr.  Anderson  said.  “The  ^ 
qualities  which  make  newspa- 
pers  an  important  factor  in 
American  life  are  much  the 
same  ones  which  make  John  L.  First 
Meyer  an  important  American.  k*ve 
He  has  been  in  the  thick  of 
most  of  the  battles  for  the  com- 
petence.  independence  and  free- 
dom  of  the  press  over  the  past 
45  years.  He  has  seen  the  fight 
from  all  angles — reporter,  busi¬ 
ness  man.  editor  and  newspaper 
association  executive.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  his  professional  life  is 
the  history  of  the  modern 
American  newspaper.” 

Beginning  in  August.  1900, 

Mr.  Meyer  served  as  reporter, 
city  editor,  news  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  various  Milwaukee 
dailies.  Later  he  handled  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Kellogg  Company  at  Battle 
Creek.  Mich.,  and  the  National 
Oats  Company  at  St.  Louis,  and 
served  a  period  with  a  leading 
national  advertising  agency.  For 


Canfield 


Meyer 


New  Editor  oi  Quill 

Carl  R.  Kesler,  state  editor  of 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  bean 
named  editor  of  Quill,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  magaz’r.e. 


CHAW  STWK 


opportune  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  prior  to 

Regarding  the  third  point,  the  that  sports  editor  of  the  Elmira 
petition  sets  forth  that,  so  far  as  '  N.  Y. )  Star  Gazette,  has  been 
is  known,  none  of  the  users  of  appointed  public  relations  officer 
Press  Wireless  services  has  com-  3t  Williams  Field,  Ariz. 
olainet^  that  charges  are  too  Second  Lt.  Frank  A.  Clarvoe, 

. irther  sets  Jr.,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  San 

t  earnings  Francisco  News,  has  completed 
ny  i.s  dis-  his  AAF  training  and  reported 

-  conditions  for  duty  at  Sioux  City,  la. 

and  does  not  constitute  a  fair  Francisco 

basis  for  the  action  of  the  Com-  chronicle  columnist  now  with 

Press  Wireless  announced  a  re-  ^  ,  m 

duction  in  radiotelegraph  press  Flt.  Lt.  T.  R.  (  Tommy  )  Lee, 
rates  between  New  York  and  former  aviation  editor  of  the 
Berne.  Switzerland,  as  follows; 

Urgent,  from  12  cents  to  8  cents  _ 

a  word:  ordinary,  7  to  5,  and 
deferred.  5  to  3. 

Aoplication  was  filed  with  the 

FCC  seeking  oermission  to  pub-  uyQyilKV  ^  T  ^^3  '“'3 

lish  rates  with  an  effective  date 

of  Aug.  1.  I 

Local  News  Edition 

The  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening  M 

Courier  is  sending  a  semi- 1  > 

monthl.v  overseas  edition  to  all  ^  ^  ^  ..  j 

Logan  County  members  of  the  ^  f 

armed  forces  overseas.  The^«  /J(  7 I 

“Overseas  Courier”  is  an  eight- 

page  tabloid  containing  only  ^  ^ 

local  news  and  pictures  and  is 


Listen  to  this: 

In  Buffalo  in  1944 
Ihe  "vote"  was — 

Food  Chain  A>57  ^ 
Food  Chain  B>  52.5^ 

of  their  advertising 
space  in  the 
Courier- Bxpress 
,  Yes,  the  on-the-scen* 
buyers  know  that 
in  Buffalo 

the  Courier- Express 
Delivers  the  Goods  I 


No.  750  in  ANPA 

The  7S0th  daily  newspaper 
has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association 
which  carries  the  total  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  59  years  ANPA  history, 
237  newspopers  having  joined 
in  five  years.  The  newest 
member  is  the  San  luan 
(P.  R.)  El  Imparcial,  circulation 
42.000. 


suntAio's  oaf 

mornino  s  sunoat  miwspami 


Let  iM  ask  you  some  questions 


This  is  a  call  for  frank  expressions  of 
opinions  from  broadcasters  who  are  planning 
to  publish  news  by  telefax  Air-Press  ( radio 
facsimile)  when  equipment  is  available: 

1.  Will  you  prefer  delivery  in  a  continuous 
roll  like  a  glorified  ticker-tape,  or  in  cut  sheets 
like  a  stan«lard  newspaper? 

2.  A  5-coluinn  tahloid-size  printing  recorder 
would  cost  the  consumer  considerahly  more 
than  a  4-colunm  recorder,  and  would  therefore 
cut  down  the  ‘circulation’  or  reading  audience 


SELF  SYNCHRONIZING 


hut  increase  its  “buying  power.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  will  you  prefer  a  5-column  or 
4-colunin  delivery  as  standard? 

3.  Will  you  prefer  a  speed  of  P<ige  per 
minute,  I/2  page  per  minute  or  a  full  page  per 
minute,  considering  that  the  cost  will  he  higher 
for  each  speed  increase,  thus  resulting  in  a 
reduced  community  coverage? 

A  prompt,  full  answer  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  Address,  Finch  Telecommunications, 
Inc.,  Passaic,  M.  J.  (IV.  Y.  Office,  10  E.  4()th  St.) 


i^h  facsimile 


i 


i 

! 


I 


Simpson  of  AP 
Retires;  Friend 
Of  Presidents 

When  Kirke  Simpson  turns  in 
his  AP  morning  paper  war 
column  in  Washington  Monday, 
he  will  have 
written  his  last 
copy  for  the 
news  service. 

After  37  years 
of  ace  reporting 
for  AP,  the  63- 
year-old  Pulit¬ 
zer  prize-win¬ 
ner  is  retiring.' 

With  AP  since 
19  0  8,  Simpson 
has  covered  the 
Army,  Navy  and 
state  depart-  Simpson 
ments  in  two 
wars,  and  his  assignments  from 
Washington  have  taken  him  all 
over  the  nation.  He  has  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  many  Presi¬ 
dents  and  a  personal  friend  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt. 

He  was  the  only  reporter  to 
make  the  West  Coast  lecture 
tour  with  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  1910.  At  the  end  of  the  trip. 
Roosevelt  told  him  he  plann^ 
to  run  for  office  again  in  1912. 
and  Simpson  scooped  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  advance  story  of 
the  Bull  Moose  campaign. 

Told  FDR  of  Nomination 

It  was  from  Simpson  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  learned 
he  had  been  nominated  for  vice- 
president  in  San  Francisco  in 
1920.  and  from  that  time  until 
the  late  President's  death,  Simp¬ 
son  was  an  active  member  in  the 
“Cuff  Links  Club,"  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  newspaper  men  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  Roosevelt’s  ac¬ 
tivities  when  he  was  a  vice-pres¬ 
idential  candidate.  The  club  met 
annually  with  Roosevelt  at  the 
White  House  on  the  night  of  his 
birthday  anniversary. 

In  Chicago  in  1920,  covering 
the  Republican  convention, 
Simpson  made  a  mark  as  a 
“color”  writer  through  his  story 
on  the  selection  of  Harding  as 
Presidential  candidate.  The  next 
year,  back  in  Washington,  he 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  with  his 
poignant  story  on  the  burial  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Arling¬ 
ton  National  Cemetery. 

He  began  writing  his  daily 
Washington  column,  dealing  al¬ 
most  entirely  with  politics,  in 
1928.  In  1939,  the  column  was 
converted  to  interpretation  of 
the  war. 

Retiring,  he  will  go  home  to 
San  Francisco  with  his  wife,  the 
former  Ella  May  Field  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  whom  he  married 
last  April. 

■ 

Gingrich  Moves  Abroad 

Arnold  Gingrich,  editor  of  Es¬ 
quire,  is  moving  to  Europe  with 
his  family  in  September,  to  be¬ 
come  European  ^itor  of  Esquire 
and  Coronet.  He  has  purchased 
property  in  Switzerland  to  u.se 
as  a  residence  and  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  post-war  e.stab- 
lishment  of  Esquire  -  Coronet 
branch  offices  on  the  Continent. 
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Water  Carnival 
Cops  Front  Page 

Mn«NXAPOLis,  July  29 — Min¬ 
neapolis’  biggest  civic  event  of 
the  year  is  its  summer  Aquaten- 
nial,  and  it’s  the  biggest  single 
story  the  Minneapolis  newspa¬ 
pers — the  Star  Journal,  Tribune 
and  Daily  Times — have  to  cover. 

From  the  opening  gun  of  the 
parade  until  the  last  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Aqua  Follies,  a 
water  ballet,  the  seven-day  cele¬ 
bration  is  jammed  with  picture 
and  story  possibilities  of  pretty 
girls,  sports  events,  religious  ob¬ 
servances  and  the  like. 

To  give  its  readers  an  idea  of 
what  la^  behind  the  more  than 
three  pages  of  news  pictures  of 
the  opening  parade  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  July 
22.  an  eight  column  strip  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  photographers  in 
action  topped  Page  4  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  news  section.  George  Lux- 
ton.  chief  photographer,  was 
shown  directing  his  crew  by 
phone  from  the  SJT  office. 

Front  of  the  roto  section  also 
was  devoted  to  color  pictures  of 
Aquatennial  highlights. 

Prison  Story 
Steals  the  Show 

Jackson,  Mich.,  July  25 — 
Startling  charges  of  gambling, 
vice  and  drinking  among  in¬ 
mates  of  Southern  Michigan 
Prison,  the  world’s  largest  penal 
institution,  located  two  miles 
northeast  of  this  city,  contained 
in  a  report  made  public  this 
week  by  Attorney  General  John 
R.  Dethmers,  temporarily  rele¬ 
gated  the  Potsdam  Conference 
and  the  Pacific  War  to  minor 
positions  in  Michigan  news¬ 
papers.  with  two-column  stream¬ 
ers  us^  frequently  as  the  story 
grew  in  magnitude. 

The  story  has  repercussions 
in  three  cities — ^Lansing,  the 
state  capital:  Jackson,  home 
city  of  the  prison;  and  Battle 
Creek,  where  the  story  tied  in 
with  the  Circuit  Court  trial  of 
four  Detroiters  charged  with 
conspiracy  in  connection  with 
the  sensational  murder  of  State 
Sen.  Warren  G.  Hooper,  former 
newspaper  man,  last  Jan.  11. 
Dethmers’  report  hinted  that 
the  murderer  of  Hooper  might 
have  slij)ped  out  of  the  prison 
to  commit  the  crime  and  then 
returned  to  rest  easy  with  a 
perfect  alibi. 

Special  Grand  Jury  Prose¬ 
cutor  Kim  Sigler  charged  that 
the  Dethmers  report  was  made 
public  to  steal  the  show  from 
the  Hooper  trial  and  to  advance 
the  political  fortunes  of  the 
attorney  general.  Defense  at¬ 
torneys  demanded  a  mistrial  on 
the  contention  that  the  prison 
disclosure  was  prejudicial  to 
the  Hooper  defendants. 

The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
went  to  town  with  the  biggest 
local  story  of  many  years.  Fdi- 
tions  contained  six  page  1  stories 
bearing  on  the  prison  report, 
with  extensive  art  layouts. 

The  three  Detroit  dailies,  the 
Free  Press,  Times,  and  News 
also  were  lavish  in  picture  and 
art  coverage. 


Representative 
Firm  Mops 
Expansion  Plan 

O’Mara  4  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives.  this 
week  announced  establishment 


Brownholts  Doig 


of  a  new  research  and  promo¬ 
tion  department  in  its  New 
York  office  as  well  as  several 
personnel  changes  throughout 
the  organization  in  preparation 
for  the  expected  stepped-up  ac¬ 
tivity  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  even  before  the  termination 
of  the  Japanese  war. 

Under  the  direction  of  James 
E.  Skinner,  Jr.,  the  research 
and  promotion  department  will 
cooperate  with  the  promotion 
departments  of  O'Mara  &  Orms- 
bee's  newspapers,  assembling  in¬ 
dividual  sales  presentations  for 
use  with  advertisers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Lester  H.  Brownholtz,  who 
has  been  with  the  company  for 
24  years,  has  been  elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  with  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  firm’s  operation 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Formerly  vice  -  president  in 
charge  of  the  Eastern  division. 
Mr.  Brownholtz  prior  to  that 
was  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office. 

Doig  Sales  Manager 

Appointed  sales  manager  to 
work  out  of  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice  is  J.  Rufus  Doig,  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  division 
for  the  past  four  years.  Mt. 
Doig  joined  O’Mara  4  Ormsbee 
16  years  ago.  He  will  coordi¬ 
nate  the  sales  work  Of  the  en¬ 
tire  organization  and  supervise 
research  and  promotion. 

John  W.  Eggers,  who  recently 


You  Cao  Sell  BOTH 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

.  —Greater  Clevetami 
i  and 

I  Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—24  Adjacent  Conntiet 


with  the 

I  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEAliN 

Clevetoee'a  Hmm 


returned  to  the  company  after 
a  three-year  leave  of  absence 
to  do  confidential  work  for  the 
Government,  succeeds  Mr.  Doig 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  division. 

Harold  H.  Van  Horn,  pre¬ 
viously  automobile  man  with 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  office,  and 
Richard  M.  MoLean,  for  the 
past  three  years  in  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  has  returned  to 
the  Chicago  office. 

INS  Plans  Night  Wire 
For  Latin  America 

Beginning  July  31,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  will  give 
night  wire  service  in  Spanish, 
seven  nights  a  week,  to  Latin 
American  points  over  circuits 
secured  for  morning  papers. 

John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  foreign 
service  director,  announced  this 
week  that  the  expanded  Latin 
American  service  will  go  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Mexico  City,  San 
Juan,  P.  R.,  and  Panama  City, 
and  to  three  points  in  Havana. 


Financial  Doily  Sold 

London,  July  25-— Controlling 
interest  in  the  Financial  Times, 
which  was  established  in  1888 
and  became  the  first  London 
daily  to  use  linotype  machines, 
has  been  sold  to  the  Financial 
News,  established  in  1884.  Be¬ 
fore  he  entered  government  ser¬ 
vice  in  1941,  Brendan  Bracken, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
chairman  of  the  News.  Stock¬ 
holders  will  consider  an  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  two  papers  at 
a  meeting  soon. 


Look  for 

STEADY  GROWTH 
In  a  Market  .  .  . 

In  North  Carolina,  Winston- 
Salem  has  long  been  known 
as  a  city  built  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  business,  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture.  Its 
development  has  been  steady 
.  .  .  without  the  peaks  and 
valleys  that  mark  ’’artificial 
booms.” 

One  factor  indicating  this  is 
the  increase  of  $60,000  in 
postal  receipts  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.  In  five  years 
total  receipts  have  almost 
doubled  ...  in  a  steady  up¬ 
ward  climb. 

Bank  deposits  in  1944  were 
up  $50,000,000  .  .  .  another 
good  sign  of  continued  prog¬ 
ress. 

Keep  your  eye  on  Winston- 
Salem  ...  as  a  market  for 
the  things  you’ll  soon  have 
to  sell. 

JOURNAL  and  SENTINEL 

Winiton-SaleiB,  North  Caroliaa 
National  RepreMentatif)**: 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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Johnny  buys  THAT  BED 


When  you’re  twelve,  a  room  of  your  own  is 
pretty  important. 

Johnny  had  finally  talked  his  mother  into  letting 
him  fix  up  that  attic  room  for  himself,  and  he 
was  really  working  on  it.  First  he  painted  it, 
then  with  his  father’s  help,  he  built  bookcases 
to  house  his  many  colleaions.  Next,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fast  talking,  he  convinced  his  Army  pilot 
brother  that  he  should  have  a  set  of  airplane 
prints. 

Then,  one  night  while  he  was  reading  the  local 
newspaper,  he  saw  an  advertisement  for  a  double- 
decker  bed.  He  knew  that  that  bed  belonged  in 
his  room. 

His  mother  and  father  listened  to  his  sales  talk. 


but  they  decided  that  they  had  done  their  share 
of  his  room,  and  anything  more  he  wanted,  he 
would  have  to  get  for  himself. 

So,  Johnny  worked  like  a  dog  all  summer,  and 
he  got  the  money  for  that  precious  bed. 

Now,  Johnny’s  room  is  about  the  best  spot  in 
town  for  a  club  meeting,  and  that  tetra  bed  is 
perfect  when  he  wants  some  friend  to  stay  over¬ 
night.  There  will  probably  be  quite  a  few  more 
12-year-olds  in  "Oiu:  Town,”  Pa.,  earning  and 
saving  for  their  own  double-decker. 

If  you  would  like  to  reach  the  buyers,  young  or 
old,  male  or  female,  of  "Our  Town,”  use  the 
medium  they  like  best — tbehr  local  newspaper. 


Our  Town,”  Pa. 


Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Atabridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Carlisle  Sentinel  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  • 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton 
Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  • 
Ueadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Shamokin  News  Dis¬ 
patch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
HRecord-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E) 


Omct  «  (^mLutunUif  «./4r4  im  ik*  Gup4  Tjm^i 


Producer  of  Movies 
Works  Like  on  M.  E. 


Electronics 


By  Edq  Goodman 

HCHXTWOOO,  CaL,  July  2S—  butincn  won’t  last  v«ry  long.' 

Among  th«  lagandi  about  Hoi*  myi  Jerry.  He  points  out  ttot 
lywood  otat  are  accepted  at  face  there  are  six  major  studios  in 
value  by  the  general  public,  like  Hollywood  eadi  making  40  pic* 
the  law  of  gravity,  are  the  ru*  tures  a  year.  That  makes  240 
Boors  that  there  is  a  swimming  pictures  altogether,  and  thi 
pool  in  every  home,  that  Sam  are  no  more  than  a  dozen  hit 
Ooldwyn  and  Mike  Curtiz  are  plays  and  novels  annually  to 
professional  dialecticians,  and 
wt  all  producers  are  former 
shirt  and  glove  salssmsn 


help  supp^  the  demand  for  pic* 
tures.  the  rest  of  the  ideas 
have  to  be  originated  at  the 
The  first  two  contentions  have  studios.  The  question  of  timing 
already  been  disproved  by  schol*  ^  important  one  too.  It  takes 
arly  reesarchsri  for  the  Rocke*  ajmroxlmately  a  year  for  a  fin* 
Foundation,  today  we  tshed  film  to  evolve  from  an 
have  the  startling  news  that  tdea,  and  that  is  why  basic 
ttiere  are  producers  in  Holly*  sources  are  best, 
wood  edio  have  predicates  in  Former  Graphic  Columnist 

During  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Joyce  and  when  Jory  isn’t  lunching,  con* 
ferrlng  with  aides,  writers  and 
Take  J«Ty  Wald,  for  exam*  actors,  or  visiting  the  set  or  pro* 
pm.  Jerry  is  a  Brooklyn  boy  lection  room,  he  ntuy  be  found 


who  has  been  basking  in  the 
land  of  orange  groves  and  pal* 
mettos  for  13  years,  10  of  which 
were  qmnt  as  a  screen  writer. 
For  the  past  ttiree  years  he  has 
been  a  producer,  with  an  office 
and  reception  room  of  his  own. 


banging  away  at  a  battered  old 
typewriter  near  his  desk.  That 
is  a  carry-over  from  his  writing 
days.  He  was  a  radio  columnist 
for  the  Graphic  in  New  York 
when  the  Warners  spirited  him 
out  to  the  coast  Jerry  likes  to 


and  a  ^  of  credits  that  ranges  re<^  that  era.  When  he  first 
“J*®  “The  Man  Who  Came  to  got  his  Job  on  the  Graphic  he 
Dinnwr”  and  “Ngvy  Blue’’  to  was  awed  by  his  associate  there 
Destination  Tokyo”  and  "Objec-  who  included  Walter  Winchell, 
tlve  Burma.”  Ed  Sullivan  and  Louis  Sobol.  He 


■wsineesllke  Office 
Among  the  many  former  news- 


sought  out  Winchell  and  asked 
him  for  advice. 

“To  be  a  successful  column- 


papermen  in  Hollywoo(^  list  iat,”  said  Mrs.  Wlnchell’s  boy. 

”  Walter,  “you  should  always  take 

cracks  at  higher-ups.” 

Jerry  followed  this  advice  to 
the  letter.  He  went  back  to  his 


that  includes  Damon  Runyon, 
Mark  Hrilinger,  Sidney  Skolsky, 
Ben  Hecht,  Nunnally  Johnson 
and  many  others — Jerry  has 


Itrobably  the  best  record  as  to  desk  and  wrote  a  review  pan¬ 
war  pictures.  In  the  first  place,  ning  WincheU’s  new  radio  show, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  This  made  W.W.  see  scaUions, 
Jerry  is  similar  to  you  and  me  in  but  it  did  the  trick  for  Jerry 
most  re^yects.  He  has  two  a™,  for  it  attracted  plenty  of  atten- 
two  legs,  a  wife,  an  automobile  tion. 

and  a  n^est  home;  also  a  very  Jerry  sees  his  Job  as  equiva- 
bosinessli^  office  to  which  he  lent  to  that  of  a  managing  edi- 
repein  each  day  punctually  at  9  tor  on  a  newspaper.  Studio  pol- 


ajn.  He  answers  his  mail,  and 
then  mends  an  hour  or  nKue 
carefully  scanning  newspapers 
and  pmiodleals  from  all  parts  of 
the  country. 


icies  are  determined  by  Jack 
Warner,  who  is  comparable  to 
a  newspaper  publisher.  In  line 
with  these  policies,  Jerry  origi¬ 
nates  ideas  and  assigns  ^em  to 


Jerry  is  a  voluminous  reader,  suitable  writers,  directors  and 


for  it  is  from  newspapers  and 
manzines  that  he  develops  most 
of  nis  ideas  for  picture.  He 


performers.  And  like  a  news¬ 
paperman’s,  Jerry’s  projects 
vary.  He  may  simultaneously  be 


marks  out  clippings  ^t  strike  producing  “The  Adventures  of 
him  and  are  filed  away  bon  Juan,”  “Mildred  Pierce.” 

wder  such  headl^s  as  “Possi-  “Bfarilyn  Miller”  and  “Task 
blc  Backgrounds.  Personal!-  Force.” 

tkM,  HMt>M,  ’  “Incidents”  and  Diuing  his  early  tenure  in 
other  suMlvislons.  For  his  cur-  Hollywood  Jerry  was  the  studio 
rent  production  “Task  Force.”  q>ecialist  in  girlie  shows  like 
he  has  assembled  a  complete  file  “Golddiggers  in  Paris,”  “Holly- 
of  news^per  clippings  relating  wood  Hotel”  and  "Varsity 
‘*®*V**  Show.”  In  recent  years,  he  has 
p*®*  to  is  of  the  opin-  become  more  socially  conscious 

ion^that  stories  today  originate  with  pictures  like  “They  Drive 
ta  new^per^  progress  from  by  Night,”  “The  Hard  Way  ”  and 
tnw  to  nm^ii^,  then  to  short  his  numerous  combat  films.  One 
*°*  "°'?^  *?**  forthcoming  productions 

plays,  Md  he  likes  to  catch  the  will  be  “Without  Fear  or 
,  Favor.”  the  story  of  an  Ameri- 

I  T;  *  ^  going  to  sit  can  Journalist  from  1935  to  1945. 

wait  for  pic-  Humphrey  Bogart  is  penciUed  in 
tures  to  come  hu  way,  the  movie  as  the  newspaperman. 


and 

Postwar  Food 

One  of  the  most  interesting  food  stories  of 
the  immediate  future  is  being  developed  in  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  under  way  for  more 
than  six  months  in  the  scientific  laboratories. 

In  commercial  baking,  a  problem  is  posed  by 
the  fact  that  frozen  foods  take  hours  and  often 
da]rs  to  thaw  out  before  they  can  be  used.  Be¬ 
sides  being  time-consuming  this  process  involves 
large  space  outlays  to  hold  the  thawing  food. 
Besides,  food  thawed  at  room  temperature  often 
discolors  and  is  affected  by  decomposition.  At 
home,  .housewives  must  thaw  out  some  frozen 
foods  for  several  hours  before  using  them. 

Working  on  this  problem,  A  &  P  and  the 
sdentists  of  the  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Girporation  have  developed  a  high-speed  thaw¬ 
ing  process  which  permits  the  use  of  high  fre¬ 
quency  heat  to  defrost  frozen  foods  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  while  preserving  their  taste,  texture  and 
nutritive  values. 

This  Megatherm  device  ‘broadcasts’  a  beam 
of  dielectric  heat  throughout  a  solid  block  of 
frozen  food,  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  radio 
station  transmits  sound.  A  result  of  this  im¬ 
provement  will  be  to  enable  the  food  industry 
to  move  perishables  from  producer  to  consumer 
in  better  condition  than  has  ever  before  been 
possible.  Federal  Telephone  officials  also  hope 
for  the  early  development  of  a  consumer-type 
defroster. 

In  helping  develop  this  significant  improvement 
in  food  processing,  A  &  P  is  adding  another  to 
its  86-year  list  of  contributions  to  better  food, 
at  less  cost,  for  more  and  more  people.  These 
contributions  to  more  efficient  food  handling 
and  distributing  have  played  a  major  role  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  men  and  women  of 
A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


FInisk  Fight  —  with  War  Bondt 


Peacemakers 


Pace  in  the  Pacific  can  be  achieved  in  only 
aeway  — by  the  unconditional  surrender 
japan’s  military  masters. 

Ta  shorten  the  road  to  victory,  our  lead- 
Bs  foresaw  that  we  must  do  more  than  re- 
oaKjuer  territory  island  by  island.  We 
■att  knock  out  the  enemy's  ability  to  make 
w.  And  to  carry  out  that  strategy  the)’ 
tltte  the  Boeing  B-29  as  our  major  weapon. 
Built,  tested  and  flown  into  combat  under 
il*  terrific  pressure  of  global  war,  the  Super- 
^■tiesses  are  doing  all  that  was  expected 
tfthem  and  more. 


They  have  enabled  us  to  reduce  Ameri¬ 
can  casualties  and  save  precious  months  in 
striking  enemy  war  production,  because 
they  are  the  only  aircraft  in  the  world  that 
can  cover  the  vast  distances  from  bases  in 
the  Marianas. 

In  early  operations  before  present  island 
bases  were  secured,  they  transported  their 
own  supplies  over  the  “Hump”  from  India 
into  China.  They  have  not  only  reduced 
the  output  of  Japan’s  war  industries  by  the 
steadily  mounting  tempo  of  their  bombing 
but  have  taken  a  huge  toll  of  the  fighter 


planes  sent  against  them.  And  they  have 
tightened  the  blockade  on  enemy  ports  by 
sowing  mines.  ^ 

The  versatile  efficiency  of  the  Super¬ 
forts  reflects  Boeing’s  unparalleled  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and  building  four-engine 
aircraft,  and  it  forecasts  the  same  qualities 
in  the  great  Boeing  planes  of  the  future. 

The  performance  of  the  B-29  stems  directly 
from  Boeing  principles  of  research,  design,  en¬ 
gineering  and  manufacture.  After  victory,  as 
today,  you  can  count  on  any  airplane  “Built 
by  Boeing’’  to  lead  the  way. 


otMMium  or  THc  MS  auKarooniEts  •  thc  fltiiio  footkss  .  thc  new  snuTocmiisn 

me  KAVKT  TMINCR  •  mE  STMTOLINER  •  PAN  AMERICAN  CLIPPERS 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


One  Recipe  a  Week 
Lands  Fish  Buyers 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


AS  A  nation,  we  consume  very  was  done.  Monday  evening,  a 
little  fish,  which  seems  very  brief  editorial  piece  of  copy  was 
illogical  in  times  like  these  run.  Below  the  50-word  ad.  from 
when  meats,  fats  and  other  pro-  5  to  10  different  fish  items  were 
tein  foods  are  scarce.  Millions  listed  with  prices.  Space  used 
of  adults  never  eat  fish.  Some  was  six  inches,  single  column, 
don’t  like  the  odor.  Others  Thursday  evening  another  ad 
fear  bones;  while  some  think  was  run,  10  inches,  single  col- 
there  is  little  or  no  nourish-  umn.  Headlines  like  this  were 
ment  in  fish.  used  in  the  Thursday  ads:  “15 

Any  doctor  will  O.K.  fish  as  delightful  sea  and  lake  foods  for 
a  rich  source  of  Vitamin  D,  Friday.’’  Then  followed  a  list- 
phosphates  and  iodine  and  some  ing  of  from  15  to  20  items  with 
calcium.  Rickets  is  fast  dis-  prices  —  AND  a  simple  fish 
appearing  because  doctors  and  recipe  taken  from  a  regular 
parents  see  that  children  are  cookbook.  One  week  a  chowder 
fed  more  of  these  elements,  was  featured.  Another  week. 
Also,  fish  proteins  are  an  ex-  “How  to  broil  halibut” — another 
cellent  source  of  essential  amino  week,  “pan  fried  fish.” 
acids  needed  for  growth.  As  While  the  actual  listings  of 
a  matter  of  fact,  fish  are  the  fish  available  are  important 
one  of  the  best  sources  of  in  this  type  of  campaign,  you 
proteins.  must  give  prospects  one  recipe 

Promotion  Inland  every  week.  Certainly,  you  can 

^  ^  ...  repeat  these  recipes.  About  10 

pur  sea  coast  cities  consume  are  sufficient, 
twice  and  three  times  as  much  Three  benefits  will  follow  the 

sale  of  a  fish  campaign:  1st— 
neighbors,  yet  fish  dealers  any-  Your  readers  will  thank  the 
^ere  jnay  now  buy  and  have  dealer  for  telling  them 

deliver^  to  them  fish  from  our  about  this  new  source  of  pro- 
Lakes  region,  the  Gulf  teins.  2nd — Your  fish  market 
of  Mexico  or  from  the  Atlantic  ^an  will  greatly  increase  his 
oc®®ns.  sales,  and  3rd — You  can  add 

The  only  thing  missing  is  a  several  thousand  lines  of  new 
continuous,  educational  adver-  local  advertising  by  selling  this 
tising  campaign  to  sell  tre-  classification 
^ndous  quantities  of  fish  in  (ivo.  145  in  a  series) 

Kansas,  Idaho  or  Pennsylvania  b 

or  any  other  inland  section.  -  •  .  r  j 

It  should  be  remembered  that  U.  S.  AgenCieS  tO  Invade 
fish,  like  certain  vegetables,  T  Rriton 

eggs,  and  other  quick-cooking  Lpnaon,  pnion  rreaiCIS 
foods,  are  not  easy  to  prepare.  ^  prediction  that  American 
A  good  soup  or  stew,  etc.,  is  not  advertising  agencies  will  ‘invade 
ruined  by  an  hour's  extra  cook-  London”  when  busines  condi- 
ing:  but  an  error  of  a  minute  or  tions  permit  was  made  by  Gor- 
50  degrees  in  heat  will  ruin  a  dou  Boggon,  vice-chairman  of 
fine  filet.  Mather  &  Crowther,  Ltd.,  who 

Five  years  ago  we  helped  a  recently  returned  to  Britain  after 
fish  market  to  double  their  a  14.000-mile  tour  of  the  United 
weekly  sales.  Here  is  how  it  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Boggon  told  a  World’s 
Press  News  reporter  there  would 
Yrririmrr'c  be  an  invasion  of  American  ad- 

I  QKima  S  oiory  vertising  agencies  to  Britain  all 


ARMY  GUARD  FOR  EDITOR 

When  Western  Michigan  Colle.ge  conferred  a  Doctorate  of  Lettm 
on  I.  K.  (Jack)  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  recently, 
the  recipient's  two  Army  Air  Corps  sons  1st  Lt.  Pete  (left)  and 
Cadet  Dave —  turned  up  unexpectedly  to  serve  as  a  personal  guard 
of  honor  for  the  colorful  ceremony.  Pete,  veteran  bomber  pilot 
flew  his  ship  in  from  Georgia  and  Dave  got  home  from  Denver  oe 
a  three-day  pass  in  time  to  march  in  the  compus  processional  bende 
the  “Old  Mon." 


$4,000  verdict  against  the  Newt 
Chronicle  for  referring  to  hit 
weekly  magazine  as  “the  favor 
ite  newspaper  of  Lord  Hav 
Haw,”  the  Nazi  propagandist 


WHAT'S  8EHIMD  TOUR  NEWSPAPERt 


YOUR  JURY  OF  READERS . . .  judgesthst question 
every  day.  You  can  influence  their  judgment  to  your 
advantage  by  giving  them  the  finest  looking  package 
of  information  they  can  look  upon.  With  MONOMELT 
equipment  on  your  type  casting  machines  you  can  be 
confident  that  every  line  is  sharp,  clean  and  easy  to 
read.  Write  for  copy  of  an  article  by  Thomas  F. 
Barnhart,  noted  newspaper  typography  consultant, 
on  the  importance  of  type  alloy  to  good  typography. 


Nu-Enomel  Program 

Nu-Enamel  Co.  is  sending  out 
to  its  dealers  a  complete  plan 
for  local  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  activities  from  July 
through  December.  Proposed 
newspaper  ads  are  pictured, 
with  mats  obtainable  from  Nu- 
Enamel  distributors. 


Guess  some  big  space  buyers 


must  have  been  lunching  at  this  table 


Quite  apparent.  Just  as  it’s  quite  apparent  why  Solid  Cincinnati  reads 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Most  interesting  newspaper  in  town.  Packed 
with  the  nation’s  top  features.  Crisp  news  editing.  Easy  to  read.  Con¬ 
stantly  checked  by  reader  surveys  to  keep  it  the  kind  of  newspaper  that’s 
preferred  by  the  solid,  substantial  people  it  pays  you  to  reach.  Biggest 
circulation  gain  of  any  Cincinnati  newspaper  in  the  last  lo  years. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 


Woman  Editor 
Rouses  Citizens 
In  Bedford,  Pa 

Bedford,  Pa.,  July  25— n, 
State  Department  has  convinced 
the  citizens  of  this  town  thit 
some  good  may  come  from  in¬ 
terning  Jap  prisoners  at 
ford  Springs  Hotel,  and  the 
Bedford  Inquirer  gets  credit  for 
doing  a  bang-up  reporting  joh 
A  month  ago,  Annie  M.  Gil¬ 
christ,  frail,  gray-haired  nun- 
aging  editor  of  the  Inquittt 
broke  the  news  that  some  Jaiu 
nese,  whom  the  State  Depirt- 
ment  calls  “blue  chip”  prijoo- 
ers  of  war,  were  to  be  brouiht 
to  the  community.  Later,  u 
Inquirer  editorial  stated;  “W( 
object  with  every  ounce  of  n- 
triotism  we  have.”  Then  thr 
citizenry  addressed  irate  pn- 
tests  to  Washington  and  just  the 
other  day  officials  came  herr 
and  explained  why  Bedfod 
Springs  had  been  chosen — com¬ 
fort,  but  no  frills  or  fancies. 

As  for  the  editor,  she  hu 
been  with  the  Inquirer  since 
1921.  The  foreman  has  been 
there  58  years;  the  linotype  op¬ 
erator  more  than  30,  and  tk 
pressmen  18  and  25. 

■ 

Correction 

.  _  James  M.  Cecil  of  Cecil  and  Frank  J.  Clancy,  general  nun- 

...  ...  ‘What  Presbrey,  Inc.,  has  been  ap-  ager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier 
An  example  pointed  chairman  of  the  Adver-  Express,  was  incorrectly  identi- 
tising  Committee  in  the  40th  fled  as  business  manager  of  the 
Anniversary  Campaign  of  the  paper  in  our  issue  of  June  1 


‘Inquiring  Mind’  Helps 
Food  Merchandising 


By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 

pXiJL  S.  WILLIS,  president  of  enough  to  know  it  will  have  to 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  do  a  super  merchandising  job.” 

America,  is  a  man  who  gets  Further  predictions  from  the 
around.  Not  content  to  sit  in  a  GMA  president  were:  “Nearly 
swivel  chair  and  wonder  what  every  manufacturers  has  a  new 
people  are  saying  oq  the  out-  product  up  his  sleeve.  All  of 
side,  he  goes  out  and  puts  his  them  are  going  to  fight  for  the 
best  “listening  ear"  forward,  consumer  dollar.  There’ll  be  a 
His  most  recent  venture  was  a  tremendous  effort  to  get  goods 
trip  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  in  into  foreign-  markets,  more  than 
Washington,  where  he  queried  ever  before.  There  will  be  old 
wound^  veterans  about  their  products  in  new  dress — an  all- 
"pet  peeves”  regarding  the  food  out  effort,  with  competition 
situation.  keen.” 

he  Vecaf^  experience.”  Women  Wont?’ 

The  genial  Texan,  who  be-  Mr.  Willis’s  personal  feeling 
came  the  first  fulltime  paid  about  the  entire  food  picture 
president  of  the  GMA  in  1932,  these  days  is  that  it  looks  hap- 
has  been  “on  leave”  from  his  Pier  under  the  new  Secretory  of 
Job  as  vice*president  and  Ron-  Agriculture,  Clinton  P .  Ander- 
eral  manager  of  the  Comet  Rice  son. 

Mills  since  that  time.  “Anderson  is  approaching  the 

Today,  the  GMA  has  300  mem-  problem  in  a  very  realistic  way. 
bers.  all  producers  and  pro-  looking  for  facts  and  using  them 
moters  of  advertised,  branded  to  determine  the  course  of  ac- 
products  sold  in  the  grocery  tion  without  consideration  for 
store.  ’These  manufacturers  political  effect,”  he  said, 
maintain  1,000  factories  and  em-  The  GMA  president  told  of 
ploy  1,000,000  people  two  interesting  sidelights  on  the 

“At  one  time,”  Mr.  Willis  said,  organization’s  activities.  ’These 
"food  manufacturers  were  con-  ^re  the  attempt  to  get  the  proper 
cerned  primarily  with  produc-  terminology  put  into  use  and 
tion  and  distribution.  Today,  the  increased  interest  in 
employe  relations  and  public  re-  women  want?’ 
lations  have  become  eQually  former  is  the  substitution 

important.”  of  the  word  “homemaker”  for  .  .  „ 

It  is  essential,  he  insists,  for  the  word  “housewife.”  this  be-  Travelers  Aid  Society, 

“good  climate”  in  their  markets,  log  good  “feminine  relations.” 

Tail  the  PubUe  About  Profit!  A"  example  of  the  latter  is  the 

21-woman  board  made  up  of 
Speaking  for  the  entire  or-  various  “recipe  women”  from 
ganization,  he  continued.  “We  the  mwnber  companies, 
want  to  do  a  good  public  rela-  “’These  women  have  a  far 
tions  job  and  there’s  no  hidden  greater  range  of  ability  than  to 
oiotw®  lo  it.  remain  in  the  recipe  field.”  says 

There  s  a  great  misunder-  Mr.  Willis.  ’The  board  helps  the 
standing  as  to  what  is  meant  by  gMA  answer  the  question, 
prtffit.  We  urge  food  manufac-  "What’s  the  woman’s  angle?” 
turers  to  tell  the  public  their  and  Mr.  Willis  indicated  it 
profit  story,  giving  the  complete  would  be  called  on  frequently 
breakdown  of  where  the  dollar  for  advice 

gTOS  and  what  the  net  profit  Summing  up.  Mr.  Willis  made 
Is-  ...  it  clear  that  the  GMA  would 

The  public  has  the  right  to  have  a  greater  “inquiring  mind” 
know  more  about  how  food  is  than  ever  before,  a  step  toward 
manufactured.  We  are  con-  better  public,  employe  and 
stonily  promoting  descriptive  farmer  relations. 


Paul  S.  Willis 


SAL£S^f£^  WANT£D 
FOR  P£RMAN£jn  POSTWAR  WORK 


We  are  accepting  a  limited  number  of  applica¬ 
tions  from  men  now  in  the  armed  forces  and 
others,  with  some  experience  in  the  printing 
industry  for  positions  in  our  sales  force. 

This  141-year-old  firm  offers  an  outstanding 
selling  opportunity  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
with  a  bright  future.  Our  line  is  all-inclusive — 
black  and  colored,  offset,  lithography,  stencil  and 
j<d>  inks.  ’There  may  be  a  territory  open  near  your 
home,  or  where  you  want  to  live  after  the  war. 

If  you  think  you  have  the  stuff  we  need,  send 
along  your  application.  In  it  tell  about  yourself 
all  you  would  want  to  know  if  you  were  on  our 
side  of  the  desk.  Include  your  picture,  if  you  wish. 


New  Yoifc  •  Chic«9*  •  Boston  •  SI.  Louis  •  aovotond  •  Oofcoll 
BoMmoro  •  Konsos  City  •  PHtsburgli  •  Atlanta  •  Dollos 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 
from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
to  Every  Owner  of  Series  “E”  War  Bonds 


Please  Do  This  —  get  out  your 
Series  “E”  War  Bonds  and  check 
them  with  the  chart  at  the  right. 
TTien  you  will  understand  why 
we  say: 

“Hold  the  bonds  you  already 
have .  .  .  you  can’t  afford  to  cash 
them  in. 

“Buy  more  of  them  .  .  .  don’t  miss 
the  investment  opportunity  they 
afford. 

“War  Bonds,  backed  by  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  Government,  are 
the  world’s  best  security  value.” 


As  THE  CHART  at  right  shows, 
the  increase  in  value  of  an  “E” 
bond  is  greatest  in  the  later  years 
of  the  bond’s  life.  (White  bars 
represent  $75  original  investment 
on  an  “E”  bond  of  $100  face  value 
—the  black  bars  show  the  increase 
in  value  by  years  over  this  orig¬ 
inal  amount.)  Note  how  the  rate 
of  increase  goes  up  in  the  second 
three  years  of  an  “E”  bond’s  life 
—and  goes  up  again  even  more 
sharply  over  the  final  four  years. 

Taking  another  example — a 
$1,000  “E”  bond  which  costs  $750 
originally — the  following  table 
shows  graphically  how  values  grow 
faster  as  the  bond  grows  older: 


Yrs. 

Increase 

In 

Value 

Total 

Value 

%  Increase 
in  Value 
DurinK 
Preceding 
Year 

1 

$  5.00 

$  755 

.67% 

2 

10.00 

765 

1.32 

3 

16.00 

780 

1.96 

4 

20.00 

800 

2.56 

6 

20.00 

820 

2.50 

6 

20.00 

840 

2.44 

7 

40.00 

880 

4.76 

8 

40.00 

920 

4.55 

9 

40.00 

960 

4.36 

10 

40.00 

1,000 

4.17 

The  greater  values  that  accumu¬ 
late  in  the  later  years  of  a  $1,000 
“E”  bond’s  life  are  apparent — $40 
a  year  in  each  of  the  last  four  years, 
compared  with  an  average  of  only 
$10  a  year  in  the  first  three  years, 
or  $20  a  year  in  the  second  three 
years.  Right-hand  column  of  table 
shows  percentage  of  increase  in 
the  bond’s  value  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  These  percentages 
apply  in  the  case  of  “E”  bonds 
of  all  denominations. 


If  you  have  owned  such  bonds 
over  the  last  few  years,  you  are  now 
entering  the  period  of  far  better- 
than-average  increase.  You  would 
literally  be  throwing  money  away 
to  cash  them  prior  to  maturity. 

The  bonds  of  our  Government 
are  the  only  securities  this 
Exchange  has  ever  recommended 
in  the  more  than  150  years  of  its 
existence.  We  urge  you:  “Buy  War 
Bonds  with  certainty.  Hold  them 
with  confidence.” 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 


Obligation  to  Rehire 
Veteran  Is  Explained 

By  Benjamin  Weme 

Member  of  the  New  York  Bar;  Lecturer,  New  York  University 


THE  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  has  not 

served  as  a  "cure-all”  for  the 
problems  confronting  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  his  task  of  reinstating 
his  returning  employe-veterans. 
Fully  to  comprehend  your  po¬ 
sition  with  respect  to  your  obli¬ 
gations  to  the  returned  veteran 
and  with  respect  to  your  rights 
in  the  matter,  you  should  ac¬ 
quaint  yourself  with : 

1.  WHAT  YOU  MUST  DO 

You  must  reinstate  a  veteran 
to  his  former  job  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  with  the  same  seniority 
status  and  the  same  rate  of  pay 
if :  ( 1 )  The  veteran  had  a 

permanent  situation.  ( Individ¬ 
uals  employed  to  fill  a  place  left 
vacant  by  employes  entering 
the  service,  and  subsequently 
entering  military  service,  them¬ 
selves  have  no  reemployment 
rights  as  to  that  temporary  po¬ 
sition).  (2)  He  left  for  mili¬ 
tary  service  after  May  1,  1940 
and  has  a  certificate  proving 
that  he  has  been  honorably  dis¬ 
charged.  (3)  He  is  still  quali¬ 
fied  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  former  position.  (4)  He 
makes  application  for  reemploy¬ 
ment  within  90  days  after  his 
discharge  despite  the  fact  that 
he  may  have  heid  other  jobs 
within  these  90  days.  (5)  Your 
circumstances  have  not  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  or  unreasonable  to  re¬ 
instate  the  veteran. 

Avoid  Stiita 

You  must:  (1)  Give  the  vet¬ 
eran  fuil  seniority,  every  month 
spent  in  military  service  count¬ 
ing  as  a  month  of  employment 
for  purposes  of  seniority;  all 
employe  benefits,  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  and  fhe  benefits  of  auto¬ 
matic  pay  increases  which  may 
have  been  given  in  his  absence. 
(2)  Reinstate  the  veteran  in  his 
job  which  may  have  been  up¬ 
graded  in  his  absence  and 
which  he  is  qualified  to  fill  (as 
a  result  of  military  experience 
or  training)  and  pay  him  the 
upgraded  salary.  If  he  is  not 
qualified  to  fill  the  job,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  job  equal  to  the 
one  he  left.  (3)  Retain  the 
veteran  for  a  period  of  one  year 
after  reinstatement  even  if  you 
have  to  make  cutbacks,  provided 
you  have  no  cause  for  dis¬ 
charge.  You  may  discharge 
employes  with  higher  seniority 
before  veterans. 

Failure  on  your  part  to  com¬ 
ply  with  these  legal  require¬ 
ments  may  result  in  a  suit  in 
the  federal  court.  The  court 
may  order  the  veteran’s  re¬ 
instatement  with  back  pay  and 
any  other  benefits  he  lorf  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay. 

If  it  has  been  your  practice 
to  grant  vacation  pay  to  em¬ 
ployes  for  periods  during  which 
they  are  on  furlough  or  leave 
of  absence,  you  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  grant  vacation  pay  to 
veterans  who  return  to  their 


former  jobs  for  periods  during 
which  they  were  in  the  armed 
forces.  Conversely,  if  you  have 
no  such  practice,  you  would  not 
be  obligated  to  make  such  pay¬ 
ment. 

2.  WHAT  YOU  MAY  NOT  DO 

You  may  not  refuse  a  veteran 

reinstatement  because  of  his  po¬ 
litical  views.  Nor  may  you  re¬ 
quire  a  veteran  to  make  formal 
application  for  his  old  job. 
Mere  announcement  of  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  intention  to  return  to 
work  within  90  days  after  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  armed  services 
is  sufficient  to  establish  his 
ciaim  to  his  former  job.  You 
may  not  require  the  veteran, 
as  one  company  did.  to  fill  out 
new  bonding  and  hiring  appli¬ 
cations  in  order  to  be  reinstated 
in  his  former  job. 

3.  WHAT  YOU  NEED  NOT  DO 

You  need  not  rehire  a  veteran 

if  your  circumstances  “have  so 
changed  as  to  make  it  unreason¬ 
able  or  impossible  to  do  so.” 
However,  by  “unreasonable”  is 
meant  more  than  inconvenient 
or  undesirable. 

Employment  Ceilings 

Moreover,  where  you  do  re¬ 
hire,  you  need  not  comply  with 
employment  ceilings,  but  unless 
specifically  exempted  under  lo¬ 
cal  employment  stabilization 
program,  you  must  count  them 
against  the  allowable  employ¬ 
ment  ceiling.  You  may  hire 
your  return^  veterans  without 
USES  referral:  without  state¬ 
ments  of  availability;  and  if  the 
veteran  applies  to  USES,  he 
may  be  referred  to  any  job  he 
chooses  without  regard  to  the 
essentiality  or  priority  status  of 
such  job. 

When  you  rehire  a  veteran 
who  was  an  apprentice  at  the 
time  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces,  you  need  not  promote 
him  to  journeyman  ( with  in¬ 
creased  pay)  merely  because  of 
the  time  spent  in  the  service. 
If.  however,  the  employe’s  mili¬ 
tary  service  gave  him  training 
or  experience  similar  to  that 
required  in  such  apprentice¬ 
ship.  he  is  entitled  to  have  such 
training  credited  toward  the 
training  required  to  become  a 
journeyman. 

What  constitutes  an  applica¬ 
tion  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  has  been 
the  subject  of  serious  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  of  New  Jersey  in  Grasso 
V.  Crowhurst  (decided  Feb.  5. 
194.‘5). 

A  veteran,  honorablv  dis¬ 
charged  on  Oct.  4.  1943.  re¬ 
quested  of  his  former  employer 
Indefinite  leave  of  absence  on 
Oct.  27,  1943.  Following  denial 
of  this  request  and  a  medical 
examination  to  ascertain  his 
physical  qualification  to  resume 
his  former  job,  the  Court  found 
that  no  request  for  reinstate¬ 


ment  was  made  until  Nov.  17, 
1943,  when  the  demand  was 
made  by  the  union’s  business 
agent. 

The  Court  held  that  this  com¬ 
munication,  being  the  first  re¬ 
quest  for  reinstatement,  was  un¬ 
timely,  since  it  was  made  after 
40  days  from  the  time  of  the 
veteran’s  discharge.  (Note:  the 
law  now  grants  90  days  within 
which  to  make  application.) 

More  on  Fringe  Cases 

TWO  previous  articles  have  dis¬ 
cussed  fringe  increases  under 
the  War  Labor  Board.  Here, 
in  the  final  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  are  the  situations  where, 
approval,  though  not  necessary, 
should  be  obtained  from  the 
board. 

A.  New  Jobs 

Under  WLB  an  employer  may 
set  a  rate  or  rate  range  for  a 
new  job  classification  (except 
for  new  establishments  or  new 
departments  in  existing  estab¬ 
lishments  without  approval  if 
the  proposed  rate  or  rate  range 
bears  the  same  relation  to  rates 
or  rate  ranges  for  similar  clas¬ 
sifications  in  the  area  as  exist¬ 
ing  rates  or  rate  ranges  in  his 
plant  bear  to  similar  rates  or 
rate  ranges  in  the  area.  Thus, 
if  the  rate  for  similar  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  area  is  75c  per  hour 
but  the  company’s  other  rates 
are  10%  lower  than  comparable 
rates  in  the  area,  the  rate  for 
the  new  job  will  be  67Vic 
(75c  x  90%),  unless  approval 
is  secured  for  a  higher  rate. 

B.  New  Employes 

It  is  permissible  to  hire  with¬ 
out  approval  employes  of  spe¬ 
cial  ability  and  experience  at 
rates  in  excess  of  the  rate  range 
minimum  (but  not  exceeding 
the  maximum)  for  job  classifi¬ 
cations  provided  that,  within  a 
given  year,  not  more  than  25% 
of  all  employes  hired  in  the 
entire  establishment  are  hired 
at  such  above-minimum  rates. 
In  determining  the  number  of 
employes  who  may  be  hired  at 
above-minimum  rates,  only  em¬ 
ployes  subject  to  WLB  are 
counted.  Situations  which  are 
not  limited  by  the  25%  rule: 

( 1 )  Where  employers  have 
a  plan  “properly  in  existence” 
( presumably  before  September 
7,  1944)  which  provides  that  a 
percentage  in  excess  of  25% 
may  be  hired  at  above-minimum 
rates; 

( 2 )  While  a  former  employe 
who  is  rehired  must  be  paid 
at  least  minimum  rate  for  the 
job  at  the  time  of  the  rehiring, 
he  may  be  paid  up  to  the  old 
rate  if  his  old  rate  was  more. 
If  a  former  employe  has  the  re¬ 
quired  special  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience,  he  may  be  hired,  with¬ 
out  approval,  at  rates  higher 
than  those  permitted  b.v  the 
foregoing  rule,  but  he  will  then 
be  counted  against  the  25%  limi¬ 
tation: 

(3t  New  temporary  and  sea¬ 
sonable  employes  may  be  hired 
at  a  rate  not  above  the  mid¬ 
point  of  the  range.  The  excep¬ 
tion  applies,  as  well,  to  “sea¬ 
sonable  employes”  (as  defined 
under  the  Wage  Hour  Law); 

(4)  Veterans  previously  em¬ 
ployed; 

(5)  Employers  of  less  than  30 
employes,  provided  that  they 
do  not  operate  under  an  estab¬ 
lished  or  approved  wage  or 


salary  schedule  or  under  tk 
Board’s  “Standard  Plan.” 

To  alleviate  the  employtri 
difficulty  in  obtaining  skilled 
labor,  WLB,  amending  Gencni 
Order  No.  31,  declared  that  tk 
employer  may  hire  workcn 
above  the  25%  limitation  of  tk 
order  provided  the  WMC  certi¬ 
fies  to  the  Board  that  the  eo- 
ployer  is  actually  engaged  ij 
critical  or  essential  war  produe 
tion,  that  he  has  complied  wili 
all  the  regulations  of  the  Cob- 
mission,  and  it  is  difficult  tm 
him  to  hire  employes  became 
of  the  order.  The  employei 
hired  under  these  conditiom 
however,  must  be  available  be 
cause  of  production  cuttai 
in  their  previous  employroat 
must  not  have  been  engaged  in 
critical  or  essential  work  sjif 
their  wage  rates  must  fall  with¬ 
in  the  rate  range  establishtd 
by  the  job  classification  it 
which  they  fit. 

In  lieu  of  the  25%  hirtaj 
limitation,  General  Order  Nt 
31  has  been  amended  so  as  ti 
allow  rate-range  employers  It 
obtain  approval  of  more  flexibk 
hiring  plans  if  they  meet  tk 
following  requirements;  (1| 
Proof  that  rate-range  minim 
are  at  least  as  high  as  the  ap¬ 
propriate  approvable  rate- 
ranges  of  the  brackets  set  up 
by  the  Board  agency;  (2)  Suet 
definition  of  jobs  as  to  prew, 
unduly  wide  rate  ranges  a 
ranges  that  cover  more  that 
on  job;  (3)  Proof  that  obj«- 
tive  standards  for  determiniq 
the  suitability  of  applicants  an 
in  existence  and  that  then 
standards  are  uniformly  ap¬ 
plied. 

■ 

Contract  AUows  Paper 
To  Print  in  Strike 

Quebec,  July  23 — Sixty-fi»e 
typographers  in  Quebec  L’Ac- 
tion  Catholique  are  in  the  thinl 
week  of  their  strike,  centeriuf 
around  changes  proposed  by  the 
management. 

The  paper  has  been  published 
regularly,  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  contract  between  the 
paper  and  the  Nationai  Catholic 
Syndicate  ( with  which  L’ActiM 
Catholique  is  affiliated)  there  is 
a  clause  authorizing  the  man¬ 
agement  to  bring  in  outsiders 
should  staffers  go  on  strike. 

One  of  the  issues  in  the  strike 
is  dismissal  of  a  mechanical 
superintendent. 


(SERVING  , 
NEWSPAPERS 

SINCE  1924 
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4™  AMD  Main 


shores.  Flying  our  flag,  they  can  be 
our  best  insurance  against  another  war. 

In  peacetime,  the  same  privately 
owned  all-American  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  is  assurance  of  control  over  our 
foreign  trade  .  .  .  the  thousands  of 
things  we  import  to  eat  or  wear  or 
use,  the  billions  of  dollars  of  farm, 
factory  and  mine  products  that  we 
sell  abroad. 

Fortunately,  a  far-seeing  Congress, 
in  the  great  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,*  laid  plans  for  the  shipping 
we  need. 

American  Export  Lines’  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 


To  millions  of  Americans,  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  today  marks  a  seaway  cross¬ 
roads,  nearly  as  familiar  as  a  busy  cor¬ 
ner  in  their  own  home  town. 

War  has  taught  us  once  again  that 
the  wind-swept  highways  of  the  sea 
arc  important  extensions  of  1 0,000  U.  S. 
Main  Streets. 

Along  those  ocean  routes,  our  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  vital  commerce  can 
be  maintained  with  sufficient  U.  S.-Jlag 
merchant  shipping. 

This  war  gave  us  time  to  build  the 
vast  fleets  of  freighters,  tankers  and 
transports  our  Navy  and  Army  need 
to  carry  the  fighting  far  from  our 


Black  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  put  to  use  in  thousands  of  con¬ 
voy,  invasion  and  Mercy  Ship  voy¬ 
ages.  And  some  day  soon,  our  new, 
efficient  vessels  and  citizen  crews  will 
serve  ^oa — what  you  want  to  buy  and 
sell  abroad  will  determine  their  car¬ 
goes  and  ports  of  call. 


*FROM  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF  1 936: 
“Necessary  jor  the  national  defense  and  (our) 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,”  is  a  merchant 
fleet  “constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  a 
trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  .  .  .  owned 
and  operated  under  the  U.  S.  flag  by  citizens.” 


American  Export  Lines 
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PROMOTION 


Summer  Quiz  Urged 
For  All  Deportments 


Words  of  Praise 
EVERY  DAY  the  Pottiii 
(Pa.)  Mercury  publidM 
Page  One  box  headed  ^ 
come.  Heroes,”  containiof^ 
names  of  soldiers  disch|| 
the  day  previous  from  m9 
tion  centers.  A  few  worn 
praise  for  the  work  they  ^ 
done  completes  the  copy.  1 
idea  has  drawn  commenda 
from  veterans’  organizatioM 


“WHAT  should  we  push?”  is  own,  and  constituting  your  sub- 
always  the  big  question  in  stantial  readers.  How  do  you 
newspaper  promotion.  Will  it  rate  with  them?  Does  the  news- 
be  more  national  linage?  More  paper  world  still  preserve  its  j^K 
classified?  More  circulation?  old  fire  and  glamor  in  the  minds 
More  carrier  boy  efficiency?  of  younger  America?  What  use 

More  public  good  will?  How  do  teachers  make  of  news-  1*  ■' 

shall  Uie  emphasis  be  distrib-  papers  in  the  school?  y.'j 

uted?  “Whot  do  your  own  employes 

“How  to  do  it”  is  frequently  think  of  you?" 
more  simple  than  “what  to  do.”  Your  own  people  are  your  atc^PKKeaAne'A^ 

Right  now  mid-summer  is  biggest  advertisements  —  for 
between  the  halves  in  the  news-  good  or  bad.  What  impressions  FOOTi  FniTOH 

paper  promotion  business,  do  they  leave  upon  others?  *  u/i  i  wai 

Wouldn’t  it  be  foresighted  to  What  do  they  think  about  Active  reader  participation  ia  the 
see  that  your  newspaper’s  pub-  you?  Are  you  getting  50%  of  recipe  for  the  food  and  household 
lishing,  news,  advertising  and  their  thought  and  effort  or  75%  articles  which  Vivian  Reade, 
circulation  heads  get  in  accord  or  90% ?  Would  they  stand  by  iormer  home  economist  oi  the 
on  what  they  most  want?  you  in  a  crisis?  McCann-Erickson  advertising 

Here  is  a  mental  check-list  to  These  Questions  can  t  he  ctaency,  plans  in  joininq  the  edi- 
u^:  ducfc^r  Their  very  range  and  tonal  staff  oi  the  Fawcett  PubU- 

fs  our  primary  goal  more  complexity  demonstrate  how  cations 

Advertising?"  important  it  is  for  the  promo-  _ _ * 

If  so,  would  your  advertising  tion  manager,  and  for  that  mat- 
chiefs  agree  with  the  conclu-  ter  the  entire  newspaper  staff,  Trade  Papers  Appeal 
sions  of  the  NAEA  survey  of  to  know  the  score.  In  SOME  ^ 

agencies  that  more  FAC’TS  way  the  question  of  what  is  contract  Directives 
about  the  local  market  plus  more  most  important  has  to  be  settled.  Efforts  of  the  Newspaper 
RESULT  STORIES  are  the  spe-  Guild  of  New  York  to  compel 

cific?  To  what  extent  would  Idea  Capsules  publishers  of  trade  papers  to 

they  be  willing  to  abandon  XHE  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  ad-  negotiate  contracts  containing 
competitive  selling  in  trade  vertising  its  library  of  reader-  terms  similar  to  those  with 
paper  and  other  promotion?  rated  ads  on  the  back  of  its  newspapers  have  been  referred 

Would  ffiey  agree  to  str^  the  Shly  detail  promotional  to  the  National  War  Labor 

editorial  individuality  of  your  njang  calendar — nice  selling  of  Board  through  an  appeal  filed  by 
newspaper  rather  than  its  lin-  ^  service  to  advertisers!  the  Quigley  Publishing  Com- 

...  ,  ,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  has.  pany  and  Wid’s  Films  and  Film 

H<w  would  aid  to  local  ad-  produced  a  new  18-minute  Folk.  Inc. 
vertisers  in  better  pi^aration  jg  sound  movie  showing  The  WLB  then  set  July  10  as  tt  j  »  j- 

of  pulling  copy  stand  in  im-  gets  into  the  date  for  filing  answers  to  Clearer  Understanding 

portance.  Or  what  would  be  paper.  the  publishers’  appeals  from  a  A  SERIES  of  “home  rei 

the  vote  for  selling  the  idea  <j.j^e  Detroit  Times  has  130  series  of  interim  directives.  articles  giving  “a  clean 
of  cl^sifled  again  to  a  public  teams  in  its  carrier  boys  soft-  The  guild  was  certified  in  Feb-  derstanding  of  how  each  d 

which  Tjay  nave  forgotten  it  leagues.  Ages  for  the  mi-  ruary,  1944,  as  the  collective  bar-  ment  fits  into  the  genera 

lush  years.  nor  league  are  12-13  and  for  gaining  agent  for  40  New  York  ture  of  publishing  a  newsi 

build  moTC  the  major,  14-15.  Prizes  will  employes  of  Motion  Picture  Her-  has  been  compiled  by  the 

u  K  t  given  city  champs.  aid.  Motion  Picture  Daily  and  phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial-/ 

this  instant,  how  about  -phe  Meyer  Both  Co.  has  re-  Motion  Picture  Almanac  and  for  and  Press  -  Scimitar.  Ci 

ine  luiure.  Are  mere  any  par-  ^gntly  supplied  newspaper  ex-  15  employes  of  Wid’s  Film  Daily  newspaper  problems  and 

K  which  we  exutives  with  reprints  of  a  talk  and  Film  Doily  Yeor  Book. 

Walter  G.  Baumhog-  “publishers  Lsert  they  were 

%ow  mZh  effmt  Zuld  be  stores  Corn  before  agreement 

^Vnt?"  Sales  Executive -Club  of  l^ftSr’^insUtiticeTn  fnctidfSg 

Are  vour  methods  of  inform-  in  the  contract  the  same  wage 

Are  your  memoos  or  intorm  Technique  in  Selling  to  Chains.”  pir-ct  in  newsnV 

ing  and  inspiring  carrier  boys  scales  as  in  eiieci  in  newspa 

really  modern?  Or  are  you  still  _  P®*"  contracts,  also  the  same 

back  in  the  horse  and  buggy  B.  C.  Papers  Protest  terms  and  conditions.  *^6  pub- 
days.  letting  your  competitors  Tei/vl  lishers’  contention  that  the  trade 

for  juvenile  attention  run  away  f^ciusion  irom  xnai  paper  business  was  an  industry 
from  you?  How  much  total  Vancouvim,  B.  C.,  July  25—  separate  from  that  of  general 
effort  does  this  side  of  your  Action  taken  by  Justice  A.  M.  newspaper  publishing  was  sus- 
newspaper  deserve?  Manson  on  June  26  in  exclud-  tained  by  a  hearing  officer  but 

“What  is  the  worth  of  public  ing  the  press  from  a  trial  of  a  rejected  by  a  WLB  panel. 
good  will?"  will  case  in  the  Sitpreme  Court 

Is  your  newspaper  known  as  in  Victoria,  B.  C.,  has  been 
having  community  interests  at  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
heart  and  progressively  trying  protest  to  Attorney  General  R. 
to  serve  its  readers  in  news  and  L.  Maitland  by  the  British  Co¬ 
activities?  What  do  the  people  lumbia  Daily  Newspapers  Asso- 
REALLY  think  of  you  and  how  ciation.  The  Association  has 
could  you  find  out?  asked  for  a  full  inquiry. 

“Is  the  coming  generation  The  protest,  signed  by  O.  L. 
sold  on  you?"  Spencer  of  Vancouver,  presi- 

Sure,  you’ve  had  a  fine  war  dent  of  the  Association,  based 
aid  record  —  but  all  the  boys  its  demands  on  two  grounds: 
from  18  on  haven’t  been  home  one  that  Justice  Manson  ex- 
to  know  about  it!  What  have  eluded  the  press  without 
you  done  for  them?  In  10  years  “cogent”  reason;  the  other  that 
the  youngsters  now  in  high  he  excluded  the  press  without 
school  will  be  married,  living  giving  a  similar  oi^er  excluding 
in  homes,  raising  kids  of  their  the  rest  of  the  public. 


ROUTERS  flat  and  corvid 
SAW  TABLE-TRIMMfll 
JIG  SAW-DRIU 

are  described  in  an  illusIroH^ 
bulletin.  Write  for  ittodojf 


IN  VICJOfY 


L. .  a  remarkable  record  he’s  doin^  his  best  to  beat  by  another 


lion  pounds  this  year.  Every  dav,  more  than  50  million  quarts 


Afternoon — 

hEUL  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Air<~NBC  Network 


Main  Street 
Mess  Call 


tyear,  the  farmer  produced  more  than  119  billion  pounds  of 


baby’s  cry  is  morning  mess  call  in  many  millions  of  American 
r.cs  every  day  in  the  year.  And  plenty  of  milk  is  needed  to  keep 
youngsters  husky  and  healthy  all  their  growing  years. 


tiilk  and  cream  are  processed  for  use  on  our  country’s  tables. 


»in  trucks  haul  nearly  all  the  feed  and  other  supplies  to  dairy 
TM. . .  transport  most  of  the  milk  to  creameries  and  sub-stations, 
uk  trucks  haul  the  bulk  of  the  milk  to  urban  areas  .  .  .  the  entire 
-ito49  of  our  largest  cities.  Delivery  trucks  carry  most  of  the 
— Imilk  directly  to  retail  store  and  kitchen  door. 

:'  for  Motor  Truck  Transportation  the  Main  Street  Mess  Call 
jnwt  of  the  nation’s  37  million  homes  would  uo  unanswered. 


\  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  .  .  .  VITAL  TO  VICTORY 

>  AND  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  LIFE 

In  addition  to  bein)i  one  of  the  lar)$est  producers  of  military 
vehicles,  CMC  Truck  &  Coach  huilds  many  commercial 
trucks  for  essential  users.  Civilian  GMCs  are  powered 
hy  entwines  of  the  same  basic  desiffn  as  the  famous  “270” 
en)(ines  used  in  more  than  500,000  CMC  “six-by-six” 
trucks  ...  so  often  called  the  “Workhorse  of  the  Army.” 


CMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  ,r.  rT-T  t  r 

.  ■  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

HOME  OF  COMMERCIAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES  .  .  .  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMFHIBIAN  "DUCKS" 


Fleet  News  Center  Tells 
Story  of  Navy  Personnel 


CHICAGO,  July  23  —  Three  the  U.S.S.  Pasadena.  His  civil- 
dozen  former  newspaper  men  ian  experience  was  as  assistant 
and  newspaper  women  are  key  chief  of  tie  Chicago  Daily  News 
personnel  at  the  Fleet  Home  copy  desk,  copy  editor  and 
Town  News  Center,  the  hub  of  writer  for  the  Louisville  Cour- 
a  public  information  proftram  ier-Journal,  picture  editor  and 
recently  initiated  by  Secretary  writer  for  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal,  to  and  reporter  for  the  DeKalb 
tell  the  people  at  home  what  Neta  Era,  Decatur,  Ga. 
the  3,500,000  men  and  women  in  Pi^uction  officer  is  Lt.  Oscar 
the  Navy  are  doing  afloat  and  E.  Robinson,  previously  recogni- 
ashore.  tion  and  supply  officer  aooard 

It  is  the  focal  point  to  which  DE410  in  the  Pacific,  and  officer- 
comes,  toy  plane  and  ship,  news  in-charge  of  YP221  in  the  At- 
from  Fleet  enlisted  correspond-  lantic.  His  civilian  experience 
ents  and  photographers,  and  was  as  assistant  to  one  of  the 
from  public  information  officers,  antifreeze  division  managers  of 
at  sea  and  at  overseas  bases  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.,  Wil- 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  mington,  Del.;  advertising  direc- 
Center,  the  stories  and  pictures  tor  of  Liberty  National  Life 
are  checked  for  security,  edited  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis;  visual 
for  taste,  policy  and  style,  then  educator  with  T.  W.  Parry  Pub- 
copied,  and  dispatched  to  news-  lie  Relations  Corp.,  St.  Louis, 
papers,  radio  stations  and  other  and  a  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
m^ia  in  the  home  areas  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Navy  personnel  concerned.  Reporting  the  last  week  in 

116  on  Stedi  June  to  head  the  rewrite  section 

Attached  to  the  Center  i«  an  editorial  department  is 

entirely-S^Jv  staff  S  116  more  ®  *  Moloney,  pre- 

fhorf  o  ihfrY viously  in  the  public  relations 
mer  “^ce  of  the  Ninth  Naval  Dis- 

^  ^  ^rict.  Great  Lakes,  Ill.;  public 

..  _  .  j-  j  j  relations  officer  at  lalmouth. 

Work  at  the  Center  ^  divid^-  U.  S.  Naval  base,  and  press 

f ^  "“'I*®  and  photographic  officer  for  the 

and  production  departments,  m.,.,,;  i 

The  editorial  department  com-  civilian 

prises  storj'  editing,  rewrite,  experience  was  as  reporter  for 

ing  and  photo  laboratory.  Media  if 
is  a  unique  index  of  newspapers,  , 
broadcasting  stations  and  other 

media  covering  all  communities  rJ  n 

in  U.S.  The  production  depart-  L®" 
ment  comprises  copying,  dupli- 

eating,  addressing  and  mailing  r^h- 

A.  librarv  inp1tiHp<;  mcrly  3  reporter  for  tiie  ileci 

Sy  pictures  and  cTsualW  fifes 

Oflicer-in-charge  is  Lt.  Charles  Falls,  Minn.,  secretap^  to  the 

W.  Payne,  previously  pictorial  orfhe"  Min^^f^oU 

review  officer  at  the  Office  of  ind 

Public  Relations  in  Washington,  fn  EnKlish  teSr  is^n  charge 
photographic  officer  for  COM-  dl=i,  F,f<= 

NAVEU  in  England,  and  exec-  metropolitan  desk.  Ens. 

utive  officer  of  the  photographic  d 

section  of  the  Office  of  Public  r (Tndf 

Relations,  Washington.  His  civ- 

ilian  experience  was  as  news-  pK*t^^***^”*’  charge  of  the 
photo  ^itor  for  Associated 

Press  in  New  York  and  Wash-  Handle  2.000  Stories  Daily 
ington,  assistant  city  editor  of  The  specially-designed  copy 
the  Covington  Kentucky  Pott,  desk,  around  which  is  read  as 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Pott  many  as  2,000  different  stories 
and  reporter  for  the  Evansville  some  days,  is  staffed  by  nine 
(Ind. )  Press.  veteran  newspaper  men,  all 

Executive  officer  is  Lt.  Morton  Navy  specialists  ( public  infor- 
Frank,  previously  a  gunnery  of-  mation).  In  the  slot  is  Fred  K. 
fleer  in  charge  of  Armed  Guard  Ross,  formerly  copy  reader  with  reporter, 
crews  aboard  tankers  and  a  the  Seattle  Times,  managing  columnis 
cargo-troop  ship  in  Atlantic,  editor  of  the  Vancourer  ( Wash.)  Ohio  SU 
Mediterranean  and  Caribbean  Morning  Sun,  reporter  for  the  Gabbett, 
areas.  His  civilian  experience  Portland  (.Ore.)  News-Telegram,  man  or 
was  as  rotogravure  manager,  reporter  for  the  Vancouver  Co-  (D.  C. ) 
advertising  salesman  and  copy-  lumbian,  and  news  editor  of  the  Springfie 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Clark  County  Sun,  Vancouver,  Republic 
editor  of  the  Braddock  (Pa.)  Wash.  Courant, 

Free  Press,  advertising  manager  Around  the  rim  are  Leonard  Transcrii 
of  the  Braddock  Daily  News-  Trautoe,  editor  on  military  leave  Imogene 
Herald,  and  reporter  for  the  from  Billboard  magazine.  New  Independ 
Michigan  Daily.  York,  formerly  advertising  man-  dence-Ex 

Editorial  officer  is  Lt.  Thomas  ager  of  George  A.  Hamid,  Inc.,  in  New 
H.  Collins,  previously  press  offi-  columnist,  old  New  York  World;  of  Kanss 
cer  in  the  Office  of  ^blic  Rela-  Paul  Wessling,  on  leave  from  travel 
tions,  Washington,  D.  C.,  re-  his  job  as  managing  editor  of  Alva  Lee 
cruiter  for  the  Naval  Air  Sta-  ffie  Kentucky  Post,  Covington,  editor  < 
tion,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Ky.,  previously  copy  reader  for  (Ga.)  Ti 
public  relations  officer  aboard  the  Cincinnatti  Post;  Joe  Ag-  porter,  C 


SELECT  GROUP  AT  OHIO  PARTY 

Members  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  and  Governor  Frank  I.  Lausche  wtn 
guests  at  R.  Kenneth  Kerr's  Round  Island  estate  at  Buckeye  Lob 
during  the  summer  meeting,  July  15-16.  In  the  picture  are:  Ld 
to  right,  Edgar  T.  WoUe.  Ohio  State  lournal;  Mr.  Kerr,  Lancotts 
Eagle-Gazette;  Governor  Lausche.  Maj.  Gen.  James  L.  Collins,  Job 
W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  publishers'  representative,  and  Raymond  E.  Da 
Wooster  Record,  and  president  of  Ohio  Select  List. 


rella,  on  leave  from  the  Chicago  and  John  Weisgerber,  reporter, 
Times,  where  he  was  a  news  West  Newton  (Pa.)  Times-Su. 
and  major  sports  writer;  Joseph  and  reporter.  Associated  Pres 
A.  Fern,  reporter  and  rewrite  Doubling  in  proofreading  aid 
man  on  leave,  Philadelphia  Eve-  rewrite  are  Joseph  M.  Bianclu, 
ning  Bulletin;  Samuel  K.  Neal,  formerly  copy  writer,  advotir 
publisher  on  leave,  Carthage  ing  salesman  and  amusement 
(Tenn.)  Courier,  formerly  city  writer  for  the  old  Chicago  He- 
editor,  Chattanooga  CTenn.)  ald-Examiner;  Harold  V.  Nel- 
News-Free  Press,  makeup  edl-  son,  manager-editor  on  lean 
tor  and  reporter,  Nashville  Roseau  (Minn.)  Leader,  and 
Tennessean,  telegraph  editor  publisher-editor  Middle  Rive 
and  reporter,  Nashville  Banner,  Record,  Middle  River,  Minn, 
and  reporter,  Coofcenillc  (Tenn.)  and  William  J.  Nelson,  sport 
Herald;  LeRoy  H.  Walter,  copy  editor,  LaPorte  (Ind.)  HeraM 
reader  and  makeup  editor  on  Argus. 

leave,  Louisville  Courier-Jour-  In  charge  of  supply  is  Wil- 
nal;  Charles  N.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  liam  Allen  Moore,  reporter  foi 
successively  copy  reader  and  Associated  Press  in  Panama  Citj 
makeup  editor,  assistant  Sunday  and  Mexico  City, 
editor,  night  picture  editor  and  The  pictorial  department  is 
a^istant  city  editor  on  leave,  headed  by  Richard  W.  Gruene- 
Chicago  Tinies,  and  formerly  re-  berg,  on  leave  as  picture  editor 
porter.  Johet  (Ill.)  Hcr^d  Nems.  Chicago  Times.  In  charged 
Also  on  the  rim  is  'Theodore  the  photo  lab  is  Frank  Marten 
Amusen,  on  military  leave  as  photographer,  on  leave  fromtiK 
executive  editor  for  Farrar  &  Chicago  Tribune.  Assistant  pic 
Rinehart,  book  publishers.  ture  editors  are  Kenneth  L 

Rewrite  Personnel  Rhodes,  former  editor,  Carths^ 

The  rewrite  section  likewise  (Ind.)  Citizen,  and  Mary  t 
is  staffed  by  ex-newsmen,  now  Kingsbury,  editor  of  Chiew 
Navy  specialists.  Assistant  head  Heights  (Ill.)  Star,  and  writer 
is  William  Pollard,  formerly  for  Glamour  and  You  magazines 
editor  of  the  Grafton  The  staff  of  eight  in  the  dark- 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  Sentinel,  and  room,  all  former  professional 
reporter  for  the  old  Kansas  City  photography  men,  includes  Rob- 
Journal-Post.  The  unit  includes  grt  A.  Stiewe,  on  leave  as  lens- 
Orville  Allard,  editor  on  leave,  snapper  for  Chicago  Daily  New. 
Drumright  (Okla.)  Daily  Der-  and  Edward  D.  Williams,  on 
rick,  formerly  copy  editor-  leave  from  Louisville  Courier 
reporter,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Trib-  journal. 


WANTED: 
Pony  Antepinl** 

Factory  rdniilt  Pony  Autoplat® 
urgently  needed.  If  you  ou«  • 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  .  • 
not  in  use  ...  let  us  make  yoa  • 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  defafl*  b 

WMd  NMnnnor  Matklnwy 

PInliilMe.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  OMm:  StI  M  W 
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THI 


UNino 


STATII 


TO  people  who  are  on  the  road,  hard- 
pressed  on  essential  business,  the 
speed  of  scheduled  Airline  service  is, 
indeed,  a  boon.  It  gets  them  there — and 
back  home — quicker! 

More  skyliners  are  in  operation  these 
days— more  seats  available  for  more  men 
and  women  whose  time  and  energy  are 
vital  to  the  nation’s  wartime  program; 
more  space  available,  too,  for  urgent 
cargo  and  mail. 

The  cost?  No  higher  than  first-class 
surface  travel  between  many  cities— often 


less,  since  your  fare  includes  meals  and 
there’s  no  tipping  when  you  fly. 

Why  not  make  a  reservation  and  travel 
in  comfon  and  cleanliness  at  a  speed  of 
three  miles  a  minute — on  your  way  to 
work — or  home  again— by  Air! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early; 
please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use 
Air  Express  spnd  delivery  by  dispatching  shipments 
as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air 'Transport  Assn.,  1515 
Massachusetts  Ave.,N.W.,  Washington  5,D.C. 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation ’s  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


AUSKA  AIRIINES.  INC. 

All  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC. 
AMERICAN  AIRUNES,  INC. 
AMERICAN  EXPORT  AMtUNES,  INC. 
BRANIPP  AIRWAVS,  INC 
CHICAGO  AND  SOUTHERN  AIR  IINES,  INC. 
COlONlAl  AIRUNES,  INC 
CONTINENTAl  AIR  IINES,  INC.  , 
OEITA  AIR  l»IES 
EASTERN  AIR  UNES,  INC.’** 

INLAND 'AM)  IMES,  INC 
MID-COP«INENT  AIRUNES,  INC 

NATIONAI  AIRUNES,  INC.  '  m  ^ 
NORTHEAST  AIRUNES.  INC.  -  XV" V 
NORTHWEST  AIRUNES,  INC 
PAN  AMERICAN  WORIO  AIRWAYS 
PAN  AMERtCAN-CRACE  AIRWAYS,  IK. 
PfNNSYlVANlA-CENTRAl  AIRUNES  CORR. 
TRAP6CONTMENTAI  &<  WESTERN  AIR,  INC 
UMTEO  AIR  IINES, 

WESTERN  AW  UEtfS,  INC 


THI  AmUHES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATE! 


Wish  I 


were 


‘*IT0R  a,  PUBLISHER  for  Jily  2t.  194S 
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Business  News  Needs 
More  Space  and  Views 


CONSIDERABLE  need  for  en* 
largement  of  postwar  financial 
pages  was  pointed  out  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  a  check  with 
some  of  the  leading  financial 
writers  in  New  York  City — at 
the  same  time  as  a  few  of  them 
shook  their  heads  and  doubted 
whether  the  improvements  they 
most  wanted  would  be  installed, 
such  as: 

Elimination  of  numerous 
items  that  only  interest  financial 
writers; 

More  interpretive  writing  for 
the  mass  of  new  investors  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  war,  and 

A  broadening  of  the  base  of 
the  financial  page  to  provide  an 
economic  interpretation  of  day- 
to-day  finance  in  the  average 
home,  and  to  aid  in  such  trans¬ 
actions  os  buyinp  a  house  or 
planning  for  a  "rainy  day.” 

Instead,  postwar  financial 
pages  will  in  all  probability 
make  concessions  to  the  new 
supply  of  average-income  in¬ 
vestors  only  by  restoring  their 
volume  of  stock  and  bond  quo¬ 
tations,  believes  Todd  Wright, 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
new  president  of  the  New  York 
Financial  Writers  Association. 

Wright  foresaw  a  “tremen¬ 
dous  increase”  of  interest  in 
financial  news  such  as  happened 
after  the  last  war.  Although 
War  Bonds  are  not  speculative 
as  were  Liberty  Bonds,  he  made 
the  point  that  "anyone  who 
holds  any  security  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  others.”  Recent  let¬ 
ters  from  readers,  he  said,  indi¬ 
cate  a  new  generation  of  finan¬ 
cial  page  readers  who  have 
never  invested  and  want  to 
know  about  it. 

"The  financial  section  of 
newspapers  is  in  a  rut.”  de¬ 
clared  Wright.  “There’s  too 
much  corporation  publicity  that 
is  of  no  interest  to  anybody  but 
a  few  top  stockholders.  I  think 
somebody  with  imagination  and 
courage  to  dump  overboard  all 
this  stuff  would  make  a  spec¬ 
tacular  success. 

“There  should  be  a  lot  more 

Proportionate  Cut 

With  each  reduction  in  news¬ 
print  since  Jan.  1,  1943,  news¬ 
papers  made  a  proportionate 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  fi¬ 
nancial  news,  a  survey  made 
for  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  reveals. 

The  survey  up  to  July.  1944 
—and  the  picture  has  not 
changed  essentially  since — 
shows  a  decrease  to  77%  as 
much  financial  news  os  in 
1942,  at  the  same  time  as  news¬ 
papers  were  using  not  more 
than  76%  of  the  paper  they 
used  in  1941. 


interpretive  pieces  on  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  old-line  companies 
written  in  ^ain,  simple  lan¬ 
guage  so  Joe  Doaks  could  under¬ 
stand  it.  I  think  that  could  be 
done  without  broaching  any 
newspaper  ethics  and  be  a  real 
reader  service.” 

He  would  also  like  to  see 
complete  stock  tables,  a  stock 
market  column,  charts  instead 
of  pictures  of  so-and-so  “who 
was  named  a  director,”  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  business 
trends,  economic  interpretation 
reaching  down  into  the  grass¬ 
roots.  .  .  . 

Era  of  Moss  Buying 

Leslie  Gould,  the  Journal- 
American’s  financial  editor,  sees 
new  traders  in  the  market  as 
forcing  more  complete,  if  not 
better  coverage. 

“The  public  is  going  to  come 
into  the  stock  market  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before,”  he 
explained,  “for  this  country  is 
rimning  into  an  era  of  mass 
buying.  The  purchasing  power 
is  going  to  be  with  the  masses 
due  largely  to  the  workings  of 
the  personal  income  tax  laws, 
also  to  the  fact  that  wages  and 
salaries  are  rising  in  the  lower 
brackets. 

“The  sellers  will  be  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  large  blocks  of  securities, 
who  will  need  additional  funds 
to  meet  ordinary  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  to  prepare  for  in¬ 
heritance  taxes.  Under  present 
tax  laws,  a  ceiling  of  around 
$25,000  a  year  is  placed  on  ex¬ 
ecutive  salaries.  For  those 
whose  living  expenses  run  above 
that — due  to  such  obligations  as 
insurance,  large  homes,  families 
and  relatives — the  only  way  to 
get  additional  income  is  through 
sales  of  assets  or  through  cap¬ 
ital  gains,  trading  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

“In  this  redistribution  of  se¬ 
curities  brokerage  houses  will 
go  in  more  and  more  for  mer¬ 
chandising  to  the  little  people. 
As  this  spreads  there  will  be 
more  and  more  demand  from 
these  small  buyers  of  securities 
for  information  as  to  individual 
companies  and  as  to  market 
movements.  This  will  mean 
that  papers  will  be  forced  by 
reader  demand  for  more  com¬ 
plete  financial  coverage  than 
they  now  receive.” 

C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  sees  radical  changes  in 
the  financial  section,  probably 
more  than  in  any  other  section 
of  the  paper,  but  as  a  long-term 
development  dating  from  the 
late  1920's.  The  section  then, 
he  recalls,  contained  “a  stock 
market  table,  a  curb  market 
table,  the  bonds  and  a  few  odds 
and  ends  of  statistical  material. 

“Then  there  was  the  financial 
news  .  .  .  such  matters  as  which 
banking  house  was  going  to 
underwrite  a  new  issue  of  se¬ 
curities,  a  short  leader  telling 


what  happened  in  the  stock 
market  the  day  before,  rumors 
of  a  merger,  a  report  that  so- 
and-so  was  to  become  a  vice- 
president  of  a  bank,  and  a  lot 
of  other  stuff  that,  to  our 
present-day  thinking,  was  a  lot 
of  tripe.” 

Then  came  a  period  of  ter¬ 
rific  competition  between  re¬ 
porters  for  “inside  knowledge.” 
“There  were  big  deals,  and 
every  day,  to  every  reporter 
the  question  whether  he  would 
report  to  his  office  the  next  day 
with  his  chest  stuck  out  or 
would  slink  in.  .  .  .  Most  of  our 
financial  writers  of  today  got 
their  schooling  in  that  time.” 

After  the  caOistrophe  of  1929, 
the  business  section  of  the 
paper  suffered.  Stabler  said. 
One  of  the  New  York  papers, 
for  instance,  ran  between  60 
and  70  columns  daily  of  finan¬ 
cial  hews  and  tables.  Every 
quarter,  when  the  banks  ran 
quarterly  statements,  the  finan¬ 
cial  section  would  grow  to  be¬ 
tween  20  and  25%  of  the  paper’s 
size.  Now  this  paper  runs 
about  25  columns  a  day;  a  re¬ 
duction  of  well  over  50%. 

“But  New  York’s  papers,”  he 
said,  “still  run  a  financial  sec¬ 
tion  which  carries  a  wealth  of 
news  and  statistical  matter  for 
.  .  .  they  realize  that  this  country 
above  all  others,  is  pocketbook- 
minded.  The  United  States  has 
not  done  all  the  fighting  in  the 
war,  far  from  it;  it  has  done 
most  of  the  financing.  When 
V-J  Day  comes,  is  it  likely  that 
the  readers  of  a  newspaper  will 
be  less  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  their  corporations? 

World  View  Needed 

“There’s  where  our  financial 
section  enters.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
section  of  a  few  tables  after 
the  war,  tables  of  stock  quota¬ 
tions  and  the  dividends  de¬ 
clared.  It  must  be  a  section 
which  recognizes  the  new  place 
of  America  in  the  world  econ¬ 
omy.  In  doing  so  it  must  not 
be  confined  to  the  gyrations  of 
the  stock  and  bond  markets.” 

’The  fields  for  coverage,  he 
believes,  must  include  inter¬ 
national  trade,  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  scientific  development, 
the  myriad  activities  of  corpo¬ 
rations.  and  the  markets  for  all 
commodities  and  securities. 
The  section,  he  concluded,  will 
be  larger,  give  business  news 
more  importance,  use  non¬ 
technical  language  and  include 
more  interpretative  articles. 

Eugene  Lokey,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  former  financial 
writer  for  the  Tribune,  Herald 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Times,  re¬ 
marked  that  the  Exchange  was 
interested  in  getting  people  to 
“base  investments  on  factual 
information.” 

People  who  should  be  getting 
facts  from  newspapers  where 
they  would  be  objective,  he 
said,  have  been  getting  their 
information  from  tip  sheets. 

Joseph  V.  Kelly,  who  shifted 
recently  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  public  relations  with 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  said 
he  doubts  if  newspapers  will 
reinstate  the  full  stock  lists, 
because  of  expense.  That  the 
market  might  become  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  attracts  more  inves- 
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Market  Shows  Effect 

Th*  New  York  Stock  M«. 
ket  also  showed  the  efiecti  g 
the  local  newspaper  strike.  A1 
through  the  strike  market  bi4 
which  usually  vacillote  U- 
tween  two  and  three  milHoi 
dropped  below  one  million. 

When  the  papers  roop. 
peored.  however,  the  solo  g 
shores  again  showed  on  op. 
ward  trend,  with  Tuesdap'i 
bid  approximately  1.550,0011. 
indicatiTe  of  the  number  g 
unprofessionals  who  trade  up 
on  the  market  and  look  le 
newspapers  for  information. 


tors  he  admitted,  but  the  red 
spread  of  market  interest,  k 
said,  would  depend  on  a  gnduu 
and  orderly  transition  from  n 
to  civilian  production. 

If  Sylvia  Porter,  the  Poets 
financial  columnist,  could  m 
the  pattern  for  post-war  finu- 
cial  pages  .  .  . 

“They  ought  to  be  written  ii 
an  entirely  different  style  thn 
anyone  can  understand.” 

She  would  like  to  see  a  stod 
section,  a  bond  section  and  i 
commodity  section;  cartoom 
personality  stories,  induitt; 
stories;  improved  makeup  with 
intelligent  use  of  boxes;  mud 
more  abbreviated  writing;  writ¬ 
ing  aimed  at  explaining  tk 
technical  facts,  not  just  report¬ 
ing. 

■ 

2  Strikes  in  Week 
Are  Settled  Quickly 

Quebec,  July  23 — ^Two  strike 
in  one  week,  and  both  peace¬ 
fully  settled,  is  the  record  of 
Price  Brothers  and  Compin; 
plants  at  Rimouski,  Matane  airi 
Price. 

Fifteen  hundred  millhanii 
walked  out  at  the  start  of  the 
week,  because  their  request  fa 
a  four  cents  an  hour  increase  ii 
wages  was  not  granted.  Tok 
that  any  demands  for  increaies 
would  not  be  given  any  coo- 
sideration  unless  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  work,  the  hands  all 
trooped  back  to  their  machines 
24  hours  after  declaring  fte 
strike.  They  walked  out  briedy 
next  day  because  the  compiv 
refused  men  who  had  received 
increases  a  production  bonus 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene ^  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


“A  Caul  Prevents  Drowning” 

This  foetal  membrane,  sometimes  covering  a 
baby’s  face  at  birth,  has  been  thought  to  have 
magic  powers  since  the  days  of  the  Romans. 
During  World  War  I,  at  the  height  of  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace,  cauls  were  even  sold  to  sailors 
in  New  York  City. 


‘Food  in  Dented,  Rusty  Cans  is  Unwholesome’ 
The  canning  process  kills  spoilage  organisms. 
The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out  air  and  protects  the 
iaside  from  contamination.  As  long  as  the  her¬ 
metic  seal  is  unbroken,  the  appearance  of  the 
outside  of  the  container  has  no  effect  on  the 
contents. 


“Not  Safe  to  Leave  Food  in  Open  Cans” 
This  is  a  wide-spread  misconception  about  canned 
foods.  So  wide  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  a  release,  Feb.  23,  1936,  on 
it.  The  Department  says,  “Keep  the  food  cool 
and  keep  it  covered  is  all  that’s  necessary.” 


“Green  Apples  Cause  Stomach-ache” 
Any  apples  cause  stomach-ache  if  not  chewed 
enough.  Because  green  ones  taste  bitter,  the 
tendency  is  to  bolt  them  down  in  hunks.  There 
is  no  connection,  however,  between  the  unripe¬ 
ness  and  the  pain. 


FALLACIES  ABOUT  health,  hygiene,  euid  food  find  short  shrift  in  your  news  columns. 
Fallacies  about  canned  foods  should  be  given  the  same  treatment  by  you.  If  they  are,  we  are 
grateful,  for  American  Can  Company  is  the  single  largest  maker  of  food  cans  and  other  containers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


230  Park  Avenue 
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RADIO 

Reader  Survey  Starts 
Talk  About  Facsimile 

By  Jerry  Walker 


EIGHT  out  of  10  persons,  de¬ 
prived  of  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers  during  the  New  York 
City  strike,  said  radio  did  not 
“completely  fulfill"  their  need 
for  news. 

Fearful  that  many  editors 
might  settle  back  now  and  brush 
aside  thoughts  of  radio  news 
competition,  a  publisher  com¬ 
mented:  “Facsimile  might  easily 
change  that  picture;  newspa¬ 
pers  had  better  start  thinking 
about  it." 

That  publisher  had  been  con¬ 
templating  electronics  in  the 
newspaper  business  long  before 
distribution  of  his  product  to 
thousands  had  been  stopped  by 
a  small  group  of  delivery  men. 
The  strike,  he  admitted,  had 
swung  him  to  thinking  pretty 
hard  about  facsimile — the  pre¬ 
war  novelty  which  has  grown, 
in  the  laboratories  and  in  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  into  a  ver>' 
practical  publishing  machine 
for  the  postwar  era. 

Hypothetical  Setup 

Suppose  a  newspaper  with 
100,000  circulation  ( to  use  an 
easy  figure)  could  switch  to 
total  facsimile  operation  .  .  . 
no  presses,  no  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  no  stereos,  no  newsprint 
tonnage.  At  $100  a  set.  it  would 
mean  an  investment  of  $10,000,- 
000  to  equip  the  homes  of  all 
the  subscribers.  Circulation  rev¬ 
enue  would  come  from  service 
fees,  delivery  of  the  facsimile 
paper  into  any  home  being  con¬ 
trollable. 

There's  also  the  possibility,  as 
radio  set  manufacturers  see  it. 
that  the  general  public  would 
be  willing  to  own  a  facsimile 
attachment,  thus  relieving  the 
publisher  of  much  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  cash  outlay,  and  would  be¬ 
come  subscribers  to  a  particular 
paper,  the  set  being  equipped 
with  a  selective  gadget. 

Col.  Robert  R.  liTcCormick. 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  operator  of  radio,  fac¬ 
simile.  FM  and  television  facili¬ 
ties,  would  dispute  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  newspapers  should 
consider  delivering  all  their  cir¬ 
culation  by  facsimile.  Just  the 
other  day  he  discussed  this  prob¬ 
able  post-war  development: 

“1  can  conceive  how  any  news 
conscious  person  on  a  hunting 


Radio's  Support 

Total  dollar  value  of  broad¬ 
cast  support  contributed  to  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  by  the  ra¬ 
dio  industry  and  its  advertis¬ 
ers  was  $23,513,742.00,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters  announced.  This  fig-  - 
ure  exceeds  that  for  any  pre¬ 
vious  War  Loon. 


or  fishing  trip,  or  the  crew  of  a 
ship,  possibly  people  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  would  like  a  facsimile 
newspaper.  I  can  conceive  that 
a  farmer  not  receiving  a  daily 
paper  would  like  to  find  one  at 
breakfast  time  and  again  at  sup¬ 
per  time. 

“It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  it  can  compete  with  the 
newspaper  when  the  newspaper 
can  be  delivered,  for,  after  all, 
the  facsimile  machine  will  be 
an  individual  printing  press.  It 
hardly  seems  likely  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  facsimile  newspapers,  print¬ 
ing  one  newspaper  per  day,  can 
be  produced  in  economic  com¬ 
petition  with  printing  presses 
printing  40  to  50  thousand  copies 
an  hour.” 

Looking  at  it  from  a  circu¬ 
lator's  post.  Elliott  Crooks,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Chicago 
Daily  News,  writes  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Quill: 

“Newspaper  men  who  have 
forgotten  about  facsimile  re¬ 
cently  because  they  haven’t 
seen  it  in  the  news  may  soon 
be  startled  when  facsimile 
comes  forth  a  workable  and 
inexpensive  method  of  news 
dissemination. 

“The  day  when  it  will  sup¬ 
plant  the  conventionally  printed 
and  delivered  newspaper  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  far  off.  If  and  when 
that  day  does  come,  it  will  short 
circuit  the  route  from  city  room 
to  the  home,  bypassing  much 
of  the  composing  room,  the 
stereotype  foundry,  the  ponder¬ 
ous  press  equipment,  and  the 
elaborate  distribution  system. 

“Certainly  it  is  an  answer  to 
a  circulator's  pet  dream.  Every 
circulator  has  at  least  once 
drowned  his  disgust  with  the 
problems  that  attend  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  little  merchants  only 
to  be  tortured  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  by  a  vision  of  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes  that  start  in  his 
mail  room  and  end  in  the  front 
halls  of  his  subscribers.  Will 
facsimile  go  his  dream  one 
better?” 

He  sees  the  facsimile  news¬ 
paper  also  as  an  adjunct  to 
regular  news  dissemination,  by 
sending  into  the  homes  the  lat¬ 
est  bulletins,  scores,  market 
figures,  or  other  information 
which  the  regular  edition  can’t 
provide  so  promptly.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  he  suggests,  could  be  of¬ 
fered  as  a  bonus  to  firms  who 
used  the  regular  edition,  and 
editors  could  use  facsimile  to 
encourage  their  readers  to  go 
more  thoroughly  into  the 
printed  edition. 

Radio  stations  will  do  the  job 
anyhow.  Crooks  believes,  and 
he  puts  out  a  strong  hint  to 
publishers  in  this  paragraph: 

“Every  owner  of  an  FM  sta¬ 
tion  will  become  publisher  of 
his  own  little  newspaper  merely 
by  adding  a  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  facsimile  transmitter 


IN  CENTRAL  PARK 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and 
publisher  oi  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer,  and  Mrs.  Annenberg  ore 
pictured  at  the  Summer  Barn 
Dance  conducted  by  Seventeen 
magazine  in  New  York  City's 
Central  Park. 


to  his  station  equipment.  But 
if  facsimile  broadcasting  is  to 
follow  the  familiar  sound  broad¬ 
cast  pattern,  newspapers  still 
have  the  advantage  if  they  act 
promptly. 

“Certainly  no  radio  operator 
untrained  in  the  presentation  of 
the  written  word  can  present  a 
more  interesting  facsimile  news¬ 
paper  than  the  skilled  copy 
readers  and  makeup  editors  of 
a  successful  newspaper.  But  to 
keep  this  natural  advantage 
publishers  must  be  among  the 
first  to  offer  facsimile,  and  must 
start  building  audiences  for  this 
new  medium  from  its  inception. 
Facsimile  broadcasting  should 
have  their  immediate  and  care¬ 
ful  attention.” 

Facsimile  has  made  its  great¬ 
est  progress  since  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  frequency  modulation 
broadcasting.  Both  sound  and 
facsimile  can  be  transmitted 
simultaneously  on  the  same 
wave  length.  And  in  the  same 
breath  with  FM.  broadcasters 
talk  about  television. 

The  Army  has  had  a  very 
versatile,  compact  and  speedy 
radio  communication  system 
that  can  carry  facsimile  pic¬ 
ture,  telephone  conservations 
and  teletype  messages  all  at  the 
same  time.  Also  possible  of 
adaptation  to  the  business  of 
disseminating  news,  engineers 
say.  is  the  radio  relay  network 
which  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  are 
working  out  to  carry  television. 
FM  programs  and  radiophotos 
and  operate  office  typewriters. 

Using  a  system  of  towers,  30 
to  50  miles  apart,  the  relay  will 
handle  two  two-way  television 
programs,  four  full  fidelity 
sound  channels  for  FM  broad¬ 
casting,  two  radiophoto  or  fac¬ 
simile  channels,  and  120  busi¬ 
ness  machine  channels  in  each 
direction.  With  this,  engineers 
believe  we  can  look  forward  in 
a  few  years  to  nationwide  tele¬ 
vision  as  well  as  “extensive  use 
of  the  same  facilities  for  relay¬ 
ing  various  important  business 
reports  and  documents,  etc.” 

EDITOR  & 


New  Pattern  tor  News  , 

DEISPITE  reports  of  .slackeni!;j 
interest  in  newscasts  and  'zi 
surveys  which  indicate  the  pm 
lie  isn’t  satisfied  with  a  di«f 
radio  news,  the  broadcaittri 
are  moving  right  ahead  nr; 
the  development  of  news  pt" 
grams. 

Programming  "predominan,;: 
with  music  and  news,”  a  no 
major-market  network  will  b, 
set  in  operation  this  fall  by  A.- 
sociated  Broadcasting  Corp 
with  headquarters  in  Grai^ 
Rapids,  Mich.  Time  is  beq 
offered  at  $4,200  an  hour  («^ 
ning).  W.  G.  Henderson,  Detro; 
advertising  executive,  has  be¬ 
come  vice-president. 

“A  new  pattern  of  radio  n«; 
reporting,”  prepared  by  a  lars 
staff  of  experienced  newspape 
and  radio  reporters,  was  d> 
scribed  by  the  Cowles  statiot 
WOL,  in  a  release  telling  abo. 
the  new  General  Electric  pt 
gram  which  Batten,  Barton,  Du 
Stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  worki:.i 
on  for  introduction  in  the  fal 
The  newscasts  will  be  deliver*' 
by  a  voice  to  be  known  only; 
“The  Voice  of  Washingte, 
without  editorial  opinion  ak 
commentary. 

Concurrently,  National  Broa: 
casting  Company  is  shaping  4 
a  Washington  news  service,  wr 
“big-shot  interviews  and  spec, 
assignments,”  for  its  affiliatr 

Bulletin  Gets  Rooi  Rights 

IN  THE  newspaper  field  itsell 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bi) 
letiu  announced  .  acquisition  i 
roof  rights  on  the  tallest  buili 
ing  in  the  city  for  erection  d 
FM  and  television  antenna.  Tla 
Bulletin  said  its  radio  statioc 
is  being  developed  as  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  leading  independe: 
station  designed  for  wide  com¬ 
munity  service  with  empbaai! 
on  special  programs  dealim 
with  activities  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area.  .  .  .  Hutchinson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  Hatd 
inson  (Kan.)  News  -  Hernid 
applied  to  the  Federal  Com 
munications  Commission  for 
authority  to  pay  $130,000  for  1$ 
controlling  shares  in  KSAL  at 
Salina. 

■ 

Service  on  Trains 

Chicago,  July  23 — PuUmw 
passengers  on  more  than  a  score 
of  the  nation’s  leading  train; 
are  receiving  complinientan 
copies  of  the  latest  editions  of 
metropolitan  newspapers. 
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The  Detroit  News 
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CIO  Votes  on  300-Plant  Walkout 


Lend-Lease  Shinned  to  Siberia 


«EL  50-KW.  TRANSMITTER 


Newspapers  Pioneering  FM  Broadcasting  Prefer 
REL  INSTALLATIONS 


These  leading  newspapers  and 
pioneer  FM  broadcasters  own 
and  operate  REL  transmitters. 

They  will  soon  be  joined  by  other 
publishers  who  have  selected  REL 
equipment  for  post-war  install¬ 
ation 

This  preference  for  REL  is  not 
due  to  high-pressure  salesman¬ 
ship  on  our  part.  We  haven't  had 
time  nor  manpower  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  since  Pearl  Harbor,  although, 
in  our  military  p>roduction,  we 
have  made  great  strides  in  FM 
development. 

Neither  is  this  preference  due  to 
the  lower  cost  of  REL  equipment. 

PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  FM  TRANSMITTERS  EMPLOYING  ARMSTRONG  PHASE- SHIFT  MODULATION 


PEACETIME  LEADERSHIP 

Before  you  moke  any  decision  on  the 
purchase  of  a  postwar  transmitter,  let 
us  give  you  the  facts  and  data  on  REL 
stotions  now  in  use. 


RADIO  ENGINEERING  LABS..  Inc. 

Long  Island  City  1  New  York 

Saies  Representatives 
MICHIGAN 

M.  N.  DUFFY  A  CO..  INC. 

2040  Grand  Rivnr  Ava..  W. 

Detroit.  Mieh. 

MIDWEST 

REL  EQUIPMENT  SALES.  INC. 

612  N.  Mjehigan  Blvd. 
dilcago.  II!. 

PACIFIC  COAST 

NORMAN  B.  NEELY  ENTERPRISES 
7422  Melrose  Ave. 

Hollywood  46.  Cal. 


Graphic  News, 
Local  Stories 
Attract  Youth 

San  Francisco,  July  23 — 
Graphic  material  and  local  news 
have  the  highest  readership 
among  high  school  students,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  just  com¬ 
pleted  as  a  master's  thesis  by 
Philip  W.  Burtoit  at  Stanford 
University,  in  which  he  meas¬ 
ured  the  daily  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  behavior  of  pupils  in  the 
Palo  Alto  high  school. 

Radio  listening,  also  covered 
in  the  survey,  is  higher  among 
the  youth  than  among  their 
parents.  Burton  concludes,  from 
a  comparison  of  his  study  with 
tests  made  among  adults.  But 
his  study  challenges  the  validity 
of  the  Fortune  study  (Novem¬ 
ber,  1942)  which  appeared  to 
indicate  that  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  relied  more  on  radio  than 
on  newspapers  for  their  news. 

Using  the  same  method  as  is 
used  in  the  Continuing  Studies 
of  Newspaper  Reading,  Burton 
found  that  both  boys  and  girls 
read  almost  100%  of  the  graphic 
material  in  daily  newspapers 
but  merely  scan  the  reading 
matter  hastily  and  incompletely. 
For  instance,  only  16%  of  the 
boys  and  6%  of  the  girls  read 
any  editorials,  he  found. 

Teat  of  Hartford  Study 

Burton,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  assistant  professor  at 
Syracuse  University,  undertook 
the  study  at  the  request  of  the 
Division  of  Journalism  at  Stan¬ 
ford  to  test  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  results  of  study  made  in 
a  Hartford.  Conn.,  high  school 
by  the  self-estimate  method. 

The  latter  study  (E  &  P.  June 
3,  1944.  p.  12),  which  showed  a 
very  high  newspaper  readership 
among  juveniles,  did  not  meas¬ 
ure  actual  behavior  but  what 
high  school  students  of  all 
grades  “said”  they  read  “regu¬ 
larly.”  The  Burton  study  meas¬ 
ured  actual  newspaper  reading 
and  radio  listening  on  one  day. 

As  to  radio  listening.  Burton 
asked  the  same  question  as  For¬ 
tune — “Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  news — from  newspa¬ 
pers.  radio,  talking  to  others,  or 
where?” — and  got  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  responses,  he  found, 
by  presenting  the  actual  radio 
log  to  the  youthful  respondents, 
that  only  36%  of  the  boys  and 
48%  of  the  girls  had  heard  any 
news  on  the  test  day. 

Thus,  although  boys  and  girls 
said  they  obtained  most  of  their 
news  from  radio,  their  actual 
behavior  was  another  matter. 
While  98%  of  the  boys,  for  in¬ 
stance.  read  newspapers  on  the 
interview  day,  only  36%  listened 
to  news  on  the  radio  that  same 
day. 

Whereas  the  Hartford  self¬ 
estimate  type  of  investigation 
indicates  that  only  about  30% 
of  the  youths  “always”  or 
“nearly  always”  read  display 
advertisements.  Burton’s  study 
showed  that  about  75%  of  both 
bovs  and  girls  read  such  adver¬ 
tising. 

Although  any  study  of  juve¬ 
nile  newspaper  reading  will  re¬ 
veal  enthusiastic  reading  of 
comics,  the  Burton  study  em¬ 
phasizes  the  great  pull  of  all 


U.  S.  CORRESPONDENTS  TOUR  CHINA 

Members  of  the  group  of  American  correspondents  who  visited  the 
14th  Air  Force  installotions  recently  on  their  tour  of  China  ore  seen 
above:  At  top.  Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service,  lights  his  first  cigar  in 
China  os  he  is  met  by  Lt.  CoL  Walter  Wells,  shown  talking  to  Bob 
Considine,  INS.  Below,  at  left,  Pauline  Frederick  of  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  talks  with  General  Pao  and  U.  S.  Army  officer:  at  right. 
Edwin  A.  Lohey,  Chicago  Doily  News,  and  Hallet  Abend,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance,  at  Kunming  Airport. 


graphic  material  on  the  youth¬ 
ful  reader. 

The  median  number  of  graphic 
items  read  by  ail  those  inter¬ 
viewed  was  more  than  23  daily, 
and  this  figure  was  reached  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  readership  of 
Sunday  papers  was  not  checked. 

Although  war  news  has  tended 
to  make  newspaper  readers 
more  international-minded,  the 
average  juvenile  reader,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  girl  reader,  is 
strong  for  “home-town”  matter, 
the  survey  shows.  Club  activi¬ 
ties,  high  school  sports,  features, 
and  amusements  rated  70% 
readership  among  the  girls  and 
40%  among  the  boys. 


Bond  Leaders  Receive 
Plaques  in  Wilmington 

Wilmington,  Del.,  July  24 — 
Four  plaques,  replicas  of  the 
Rosenthal  pictures  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines  raising  the  flag  at  Iwo 
Jima,  were  presented  by  the 
News- Journal  Co.  of  Wilming¬ 
ton  to  the  Delaware  companies 
which  made  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  of  War  Bond  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  seventh  loan  drive. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  president  of 
the  company,  said  “it  is  a  privi¬ 
lege  for  the  newspapers  to  do 
their  share  in  the  work  of  sell¬ 
ing  War  Bonds,  but  it  was  the 
work  of  the  loyal  men  and 
women  in  the  various  plants 
which  really  put  over  the  drive 
and  enabled  the  state’s  quota  to 
be  met.” 


Editorial  Scores 
Handling  oi  News 

Pittsburgh,  July  23 — News¬ 
men  were  taken  to  task  in  a  re¬ 
cent  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  and  charged  with 
handling  European  news  so  as 
to  cause  trouble  among  the 
Allies  and  confuse  the  public. 

Taking  the  story  of  the 
“breakdown”  of  Allied  control 
in  Berlin,  the  editorial  pointed 
out  that  in  one  edition  the  con¬ 
trol  plans  had  collapsed  and  in 
the  next  everything  was  about 
all  right.  And  that  a  story 
which  was  given  eight-column 
black  headlines  on  Monday  was 
buried  on  Page  4  two  days  later. 

“The  same  thing  happens  too 
often  in  these  hectic  times,”  the 
newspaper  said.  “But  we  won¬ 
der  if  the  times  don’t  seem 
more  hectic  than  they  really 
are,  and  if  the  public  isn’t  be¬ 
wildered  more  than  is  necessary 
when  what  appears  to  be  the 
biggest  siory  in  the  world  one 
day  is  forgotten  the  next.” 


Journal  Oilers  Guide 

A  digest  of  188  plans  by  56 
major  industries  for  transition 
to  peace  has  been  assemibled 
from  articles  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York,  indexed  and  offered  by 
the  Journal  with  a  subscription 
to  78  issues  of  the  business 
newspaper.  Titled  “Transition 
Opportunities”  the  booklet  rep¬ 
resents  work  of  24  reporters. 


Daily's  Proposal 
Helps  Settling 
Of  Milk  Strike 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  July 
When  union  and  farmer-p;^ 
ducer  representatives  worktj 
out  a  truce  in  the  tie-up  of  tht 
vital  milk  supply  for  the  500, Og 
residents  of  Kansas  City  July  21 
it  was  on  the  basis  of  a  prr.- 
posal  by  the  Kansas  City  Ste 

As  finally  worked  out,  tt* 
truce  placed  the  producers  j.'* 
members  of  the  union  on  tht 
same  standing  they  had  befoti 
the  tie-up  started  July  18.  Th; 
was  the  proposal  made  by  e. 
Star  in  a  front-page  editoriil 
Thursday,  July  19,  the  first  diy 
the  full  stoppage  of  milk  wut 

Both  the  union.  Milk  Drive, 
and  Daily  Employes  local  N» 
207,  AFL,  and  the  Pure  Mii 
Producers  Association,  had  rr 
fused  to  retreat  from  their  de 
mands,  although  the  producen 
association  had  asked,  as  did  flii 
editorial,  that  the  entire  sitia- 
tion  should  be  picked  up  u  I 
was  before  the  controvert 
started  and  then  be  worked  (W 
from  there. 

Top  Story 

The  milk  tie-up  was  the  mcr 
serious  faced  by  the  ci^  ii 
many  years.  It  took  over  Paje, 
as  the  most  important  ston 
with  the  top  head  in  both  mor 
ing  and  afternoon  editions 
the  Star. 

The  producers  were  the  d; 
to  take  action  on  the 
proposal.  In  a  meeting  of  w, 
association’s  governing  board, ; 
resolution  was  adop^  co: 
mending  the  Star's  fair 
constructive  attitude  in  m 
July  18  editorial. 

The  editorial  said  in  parr 

“The  Star  does  not  undertsK 
to  say  where 
does  say— and  in  this  jt 
it  speaks  for  Kansas  City— 
the  dispute  should  go  before  b 
impartial  fact-finding  bcdjL  a- 
in  the  meantime  the  deljve^ 
milk  should  go  on— on  the  ^ 
that  existed  ^fore  the  contw 
versy  started.”  „ 

Jack  Williams  and  Ert^_ 
Tucker  handled  the  sto^ 
the  afternoon  edition,  and  n- 
Stubbiefleld  for  the  mor^ 
edition,  the  Kansas  City 
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SALUTE  TO 

WICHITA'S  WAR  WORKERS 


THE  Service  men  and  women  on  the  far- 
flung  battlefronts  can  feel  justly  proud  of 
the  wholehearted  support  given  to  them 
throughout  the  war  by  the  people  of 
Wichita.  All  Wichita  people  have  fully 
supported  the  war  by  personal  sacrifices 
and  by  both  direct  and  indirect  assistance, 
but  this  tribute  is  especially  directed  to 
those  who  work  in  all  the  large  and  small 
plants  which  together  and  in  cooperation 
have  turned  out  such  vast  quantities  of 
war  material. 

•  Wichita’s  war  workers  represent  a  true 
cross  section  of  Kansas  people.  They  have 
performed  miracles  of  production.  Start¬ 
ing  with  little  or  no  industrial  experience, 
they  have  applied  eagerness  to  serve  and 
devotion  to  their  jobs  as  a  successful  sub¬ 
stitute  for  experience,  and  have  produced 
a  quantity  of  war  production  that  has  not 
been  equalled  on  a  per  capita  basis  by  the 
people  of  any  other  city  or  locality.  The 
Wichita  record  of  18  Army-Navy  “E” 
awards  for  excellence  and  4  Maritime  “M” 
awards  for  merit  attests  the  outstanding 
quality  of  their  workmanship. 

They  have  come  from  near  and  far  to 
lend  their  willing  hands,  strong  backs,  and 
active  minds  to  the  job  of  producing  what 
our  Government  asked  us  all  to  deliver  to 
our  fighting  forces.  They  closed  up  their 
businesses,  left  their  farms,  and  changed 
their  mode  of  living  in  order  to  help  get 
the  job  done.  A  recent  survey  shows 
that  a  clear  majority  of  these  folks  are 
in  war  work  because  of 
their  desire  to  directly  ^ 

and  personally  contribute 
to  victory. 


The  women  have  rendered  invaluable 
service  and  have  made  a  magnificent  rec¬ 
ord  of  efficiency  in  tasks  that  they  never 
dreamed  they  ever  would  attempt.  The 
physically  handicapped  people  have 
proved  that  their  determination  and  cour¬ 
age  more  than  offset  their  physical  dis¬ 
abilities.  The  old  folks  who  came  from 
retirement  have  demonstrated  that  they 
too  can  do  a  full-sized  job. 

Generosity  in  Red  Cross  donations,  both 
in  money  and  blood,  has  characterized 
these  fine  people.  They  have  invested 
many  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  war 
bonds. 

We  feel  that  these  folks  are  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Kansas  people  and  that  their 
achievements  •  are  derived  from  the 
strength  and  the  support  of  all  Kansas 
people.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
Kansans*  not  only  can  do  whatever  they 
want  to  do,  but  also  can  do  it  quickly  and 
well.  With  this  lesson  of  the  war  before 
them,  who  can  doubt  the  future  greatness 
of  Kansas  and  of  Wichita? 

We  respectfully  salute  the  war  workers 
for  the  job  that  they  have  done  and  the 
job  that  they  will  continue  to  do  in  war 
production  and  the  peace  production  that 
is  to  follow. 


*Ot  course  all  these  folks  are  Kansans  now, 
although  many  of  them  came  here  from  other 
states,  to  help  do  the  Job. 


Graphics  in  the  department.  In 
addition  to  the  Graphics  the 
department  has  a  Big  Bertha 
lor  sports,  a  magic  eye  camera 
and  two  miniatures  for  special 
assignments. 

The  paper  provides  cars  for 
transportation.  When  a  cam¬ 
eraman  uses  his  own  car,  he  is 
allowed  six  cents  a  mile.  The 
photographers  average  five  as¬ 
signments  a  day  and  print  from 
wet  negatives. 

The  plant  is  located  on  the 
same  floor  with  the  city  room. 
There  is  some  talk  about  a  new 
plant  but  nothing  definite  yet. 


Photo  Plant 
Old-Fashioneds 
But  Efficient 


By  Jack  Price 

It  was  like  old  home  week 
when  we  visited  the  photograph 
department  of  the  Washington 
Star.  It  has  been  many  years 
since  we  saw  Irwin  Pridgeon, 
chief  photographer.  We  cov¬ 
ered  many  assignments  to- 
gether,  as  far  back  as  President  ^  Days 

Wilson’s  inauguration.  Prid-  FRANK  MILLER,  staff  photog- 
geon  has  been  with  the  Star  rapher  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  ' 

since  1909  and  continues  to  be  ^bs  received  a  letter  from  Sgt.  ^ 

most  active.  Alex  Malashuk,  formerly  of  the 

The  photo  department  has  same  staff,  describing  the  events  ^ 
not  been  altered  since  it  was  leading  to  Ernie  Pyle’s  death.  ^  V 

constructed  about  24  years  ago.  Now  a  Signal  Corps  photogra- 
It  remains  old-fashioned  in  the  Pacific,  Malashuk 

many  respects.  Despite  the  ^ent  the  letter  soon  after  the 
mechanical  disadvantages  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 

staff  produces  its  full  quota  of  Scripps  -  Howard  war  corre-  Ernie  Pyle  (right)  with  Sgt.  Malaai 
work.  Upon  entering  the  de-  spondent.  Following  are  ex-  Scrippa-Howord  correspondei 

partment,  one  is  attracted  to  cerpts  from  it: 

the  spotless  and  orderly  ar-  “Enclosed  is  a  35-mm  nega-  urer,  and  Joe  Wood.  Globe- 
rangement  of  the  equipment,  ^^ve  of  me  and  Ernie  Pyle  to-  Democrat,  secretary.  The  or- 
Oi  further  inspection,  the  ar-  Rether  (see  cut).  I  thought  the  ganization  is  patterned  along 
rangement  becontes  unique  in  paper  might  want  to  use  it.  It’s  the  same  lines  as  those  in  other 
these  modern  times.  the  last  one  taken  before  he  large  cities  and  will  sponsor  an 

The  plant  consists  of  three  was  killed.  It  was  made  the  annual  exhibit  of  the  work  of 

developing  rooms,  each  about  before.  When  the  picture  jts  members. 

5x6  feet.  All  are  equipped  was  taken  he  and  I  were  talk-  The  White  House  News  Pho- 
alike,  and  in  each  there  is  an  about  some  of  the  boys  in  tographers  Association  has  just 
old-style  enameled  iron  sink,  Europe  and  about  Norman  Har-  put  out  a  guide  for  its  members, 
small  lockers  and  work  benches,  rington  who  worked  for  the  The  printed  forms  give  the 
Fortunately  for  the  cameramen  Morning  Sun.  He  mentioned  names  and  telephone  numbers 
there  is  a  cooling  system  in  him  in  his  book.  of  the  newspapers,  motion  pic- 

the  building  which  provides  ice  also  asked  him  if  he  saw  ture  companies  and  syndicates 

water.  Charley  Gorry  and  he  said  he  represented. 

All-Purpose  Room  had  seen  him  about  a  week 

The  large  room  which  one  say  \eHo  Conover  Back 

enters  first  is  a  combination.  °  PETE  CONOVER,  one  of  the 

mcluding  the  printing  room,  of-  we  wer^  ta^in  J  ne^ar  the  front  picture  editors  of  the  OWI  who 
flee,  studio  and  finishing  de-  w^he  Jan  snfners  ooened  uo  created  the  news  still  picture 
partment  When  a  photograph-  on  urind  wl  h^  to  duck  be-  strips  used  widely  over- 

er  IS  required  to  make  enlarge-  h?nd  a  tank-  that’s' Where  the  especially  in  China, 

ments  he  must  turn  off  all  lights  where  the  resigned  to  return  to  news- 

m  order  to  do  his  printing.  Th^n^xt  dav  With  the  other  P^P®*'  work.  Before  the  war 
This  arrangement  is  awkward  "a^her  W  Wv  team  icln  worked  for  the  Honolulu 

and  inconvenient  for  other  staff  TroW  sTaten  IsS  Star  -  Bulletin.  .  .  .  Staff  Sgt. 

men  who  may  be  writing  cap-  Robert  W.  Belcher,  former 

hons  or  doing  desk  work.  fr’onT  iuW  a  fWW^  yards’^ be-  photographer  -  engraver  of  the 

The  big  room  is  used  for  all  p  f  W'u  g®  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times,  is 

purposes  other  than  developing  Wpned  un  aM^n  a^"  we  ducked  "ow  stationed  in  Guam,  accord- 
negatives  and  can  be  employed  X  a  XKWre  we  wS^  i'lK  ‘o  ^  l®“er  received  by 
for  that  work  in  an  emergency.  WhW  a^cantaTn  came  in  whUe  friends.  He  is  assigned  to  Army 
The  enlarging  camera  is  an  XlTing  the  sniners  and  savs  Air  Corps  Public  Relations.  ..  . 
old  box  operating  in  a  horizon-  f  ® Stanley  Troutman.  Acme  pho- 

tal  position,  with  the  traveling  \?  '^®’  * ®/f ®®W’  tographer  who  covered  the 

wood  easel  fastened  to  the  wall.  ‘W-JIW  tho  W.  Borneo  invasion,  has  returned 

Illumination  is  supplied  by  a  J^®.  :,\,®_^i  to  Washington.  D.  C..  and 

1.000-watt  lamp,  used  with  large  ^  ^  *  joined  the  world  tour  sponsored 

condensers.  The  studio  camera  eoW  on  to  tell  of  ^y  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces, 

used  also  for  copying,  and  the  .ome  of  Ms  fxDeWences  and 

S‘‘7?eTum%^TrXon  S™  w  esc.oe/  whS  are  ii&  VPA  Regional  Meets 

many  vears  aeo  '  ridgeon  ^  thrilling  fiction  story,  but  all  Richmond.  Va.,  July  25— Three 

Large  suction  fans  are  used  written  in  a  modest  style — just  regional  meetings  of  the  Vir- 
to  keep  the  plant  well  aired  ®  letter  from  one  pal  to  an-  ginia  Press  Association  will  be 
T^e  ceiling  is  high  and  the  ”®  “P  ^‘’®  Wld  this  year,  at  Norfolk.  Roan- 

floors  Wvefed  with  a  fine  till  *^®  "^®  and  Charlottesville,  instead 

linoleum.  a.  1  r*  v  j  2.^  the  regular  state  convention. 

The  photo  staff  consists  of  St.  Louts  Group  Formed  -The  Eastern  regional  meeting, 

six  cameramen  and  Pridgeon.  PHOTOGRAPHERS  of  the  in  charge  of  Thomas  A.  Hanes. 
Elwood  Baker  and  Francis  three  dailies  in  St.  Louis  have  managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Routt  are  in  the  military  serv-  formed  the  St.  Louis  Press  Ledger-Dispatch,  will  be  held 
ice.  and  Randolph  Routt.  Paul  Photographers’  Association.  The  Aug.  11.  Josiah  Rowe  of  the 
Schnick,  John  Mueller  and  Gus  new  organization  has  .set  up  Fred^teksburg  Free  L^ce-S tar 
Chin  now  cover  assignments,  a  code  with  objectives  for  the  and  C.  E.  I^ndsey  of  the  Uhar- 
Each  man  does  his  own  proces-  improvement  of  facilities  for  Mtesville  Daily  Progress  will 
sing  except  in  emergencies,  news  cameramen  at  public  he  in  charge  of  the  Charlottes- 
when  they  send  their  negatives  events  and  to  raise  the  stand-  ville  meeting  Aug.  18.  Lari 
in  to  be  handled  by  someone  in  ards  of  news  picture  produc-  Short,  general  ,0*  Jh* 

the  plant.  The  paper  furnishes  tion.  Arthur  Witman.  Post-  Roanoke  Times  and  World  Ne^s 
all  camera  equipment  but  sev-  Dispatch,  was  elected  presi- 

eral  of  the  men  use  their  own  dent;  Mario  Cavagnaro.  Star-  of  fh®  Bedford  Bullcffn  arc 
cameras.  There  are  eight  Speed  Times,  vice-president  and  treas-  planning  the  Roanoke  meeting 
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Edgerton  Light 
Used  for  Color 
Photos  at  Night 
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The  Weekly  Ncw»iiu*iti*i 


Wherever  News  Photographers  gather  for  Big  Events 


Christmas  Mail 
Mlyhoo  Begins 
With  July  Roast 


dreaming  of  a  White 
mas.  Just  ...” 

'  24  was  hot.  85  degrees, 
100%,  but  at  the  Wedge- 
Room  of  New  York’s 
rf-Astoria  Hotel  key  men 
Find  women  of  the  press,  mag- 
nine  industry,  advertising,  ra- 
4io.  newsreel,  publicity,  post 
offlce,  armed  services  staff  and 
ihe  greeting  card  industry 

Sthered  at  cool  tables  for  a 
iristmas  dinner. 

Now  all  together — “Oh,  come, 
tU  ye  faithful  ...” 

tapers  burned  around  a 
—  tree  and  spruce  cen- 
.^npiece.  From  the  dais  quaint 
doth  beamed  down  on  the  300 
loests  and  from  embrasures 
huge  photo-murals  of  mail  de¬ 
livery  in  combat  areas.  In  a 
rammer  of  food  problems,  the 
menu  offered  Christmas  dinner 
vift  all  the  fixin’s  from  old 
New  Bedford  Christmas  punch 
through  roast  turkey  and  cran¬ 
berries  to  English  plum  pud- 


AT  SAN  rHANCISCO 

for  the  United 
Nations  Conference 


"...  Shiny  little  surrey  with 
•  fringe  on  the  top." 

Never  before  has  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  confronted  the  postal  serv¬ 
ices,  the  press  learned.  This 
year  the  mailing  period  for 
overseas  forces,  September  15 
to  October  15,  comes  at  the 
ame  time  as  a  mass  redeploy¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  in  Europe. 

,  .  .  Suppose  the  Hon.  Albert 
Goldman,  New  York  City  post¬ 
master,  came  down  to  his  offlce 
one  morning  and  found  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan 
had  moved  overnight  and  left 
no  forwarding  addresses.  .  .  . 
It  is  important  for  you  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nation’s  press  to 
stress  correct  addressing,  proper 
wrapping,  wise  selection  and 
mailing  early  .  .  .  limiting  mail¬ 
ing  to  one  package  per  person 
.  .  .  holding  back  package  if 
service  man  is  to  come 
home.  .  .  . 

“Now  all  together — ‘Meet  me 
in  St.  Louis,  Louis  .  .  ” 

Postmaster  General  Hanne- 
gan  told  the  guests  who  would 
start  the  publicity  for  the  Mail 
larly  campaign  rolling  to  en¬ 
courage  families  to  wait  to  mail 
packages  until  they  knew  where 
their  service  men  were  ...  to 
try  to  see  that  the  people  in 
sending  packages  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
gift  on  arrival.  Three  out  of 
four  were  useless,  he  said. 

“Jingle  bells,  jingle  bells  .  .  .” 

Lambent  with  blue  flame  the 
hrandied  plum  pudding  was 
horn  into  the  dining  hall  by  a 
procession  of  waiters. 

So  .  .  .  with  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  in  July  lunch 
the  Greeting  Card  Industry 
?ided  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Mar¬ 
in**,  Post  Offlce,  OWI  and  War 
Advertising  Council  launched 
the  annual  Mail-Early-for-Over- 
ttu  campaign  in  the  press,  ads, 
fxlio.  posters,  magazines — and 
not  a  person  there  will  forget 
that  for  Christinas  mailing 
Wblicity  Christmas  begins  in 


AT  CHICAGO 

for  the  Republican 
and  Democratic 
National  Conventions 


AT  QUEBEC 

for  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  meetings 


Neusphotographers  gathered  around  G-E 
representatives  at  one  of  the  camera  ciinics 


1  his  service  —  which 
included  facilities  for  checking 
synchronizers,  loading  film  and 
making  emergency  repairs  —  has 
helped  make  sure  of  many  an 
important  picture! 

Result:  the  nation’s  ace  news  pho¬ 
tographers  say,  "Finest  thing  that 


could  have  been  done  for  the  press" 
.  .  .  "a  real  life-saver”  .  .  .  "greatly 
appreciated  by  our  staff.” 

Such  service  is  simply  part  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  leadership  . . .  the  same 
leadership  that  keeps  bringing  you 
better  and  better  G-E  flash  bulbs 
.  .  .  for  better  news  pictures. 


GE  MAZDA  PHOTOFLASH  LAMPS 


Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  AU-Girl  Ordnstra,"  Sunday  10:00 p.  m. 
EJTT,  NBC;  "The  World  Today"  news,  Monday  through  Friday  6:4}  p.  m.  EWT, 
CBS:  "The  G-E  Houuparty,"  Monday  through  Friday  4:00  p.  m.  EWT,  CBS. 

BUY  WAR  BONOS  AND  HOlO  THiM 


SYNDICATES 


T 


15  Years  of  Pin-ups — 
‘Oo-ooh’  Chortles  Don 


By  Helen  M.  Staxmton 

DON  FLOWERS  isn’t  exactly 

the  father  of  the  pin-up  ital 
in  the  comic  feature.  Gladys 
Parker’s  “Flap¬ 
per  Fanny”  and 
a  Paul  Robin¬ 
son  Kirly  fea¬ 
ture  began  put¬ 
ting  cheesecake 
Into  comics 
about  the  same 
time,  maybe 
others.  ButDon 
has  been  one 
of  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  gal-and- 
gag  artists  since 
he  started  his 
daily  "Modest 
Maidens”  panel  for  AP  News- 
features  ( then  the  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service ) . 

Back  from  a  14  -  months’ 
search  for  radiant  health  in 
socks,  shoes,  shorts  and  Ari¬ 
zona’s  sun  —  and  looking  as 
though  he  had  found  it — Don 
admitted  the  girls  he  draws  are 
not  his  ideal.  “I’m  just  a  poor 
comicker,”  he  regretted. 

Don  is  the  author  of  those 
long-limbed  maidens  who  al¬ 
ways  seem  to  be  doing  pretty 
well  financially  on  the  side  and 
who  at  least  once  a  week  find 
an  excuse  to  strip  to  bathing 
suit,  scanties  or  chorus  costume. 
GI  requests  for  originals  have 
come  from  all  over  the  globe. 

Would  Circle  Globe? 

We  got  to  talking  about  the 
proportions  of  those  girls.  Their 
legs  are  so  long — purposely — 
that  in  real  life  they’d  be  well 
over  six  feet,  and  if  all  the 
“maidens”  he  has  drawn  were 
placed  end  to  end — “Ooh.  ooh!” 
he  chortled. 

Don  was  16  when  he  joined 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  For  about 
five  years.  1924  to  1929.  he  did 
retouching,  caricatures,  illustra¬ 
tions  and  comics — “he-and-she 
jokes.”  he  amplified.  "Kill  if 
possible.” 

“Harry  Wood’s  pantograph 
school  of  art. ■'  he  labeled  that 
period. 

“It’s  not  what  you  put  into  a 
drawing.  It's  what  you  leave 
out."  Harry  Woods  used  to  tell 
him.  and  he  adopted  the  sug¬ 
gestion  as  a  rule. 

He  was  in  Chicago  with  the 
American  for  a  few  months 
“when  they  were  jumping  out 
of  windows  on  LaSalle  St.” 
Then  AP  crooked  its  finger  and 
he  started  through  his  AP  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  a  retoucher  and 
illustrator,  emerging  within  six 
months  with  the  assignment  to 
do  the  girl  panel. 

The  strip.  “Oh.  Diana.”  was 
handed  to  Flowers  in  1932  and 
he  did  it  for  12  years  until  he 
started  doing  a  Sunday  panel 
page  of  the  “Modest  Maidens.” 
As  a  strip  artist — “I  only  like 
strips  if  someone  else  is  doing 
them.”  he  said — he  started  his 
leading  characters  off  with  a 
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million  dollars,  got  them  kid¬ 
napped  promptly  (“Shoot  ’em 
up  Charlie  stuff;  that  was  the 
trend  in  those  days” ) .  then 
after  the  first  six  months  “got 
rid  of  the  million  as  quickly  as 
possible.” 

Don  is  an  ambitious  fellow; 
he  believes  in  doing  two  things 
at  once:  sunning  himself  on  the 
roof  and  hunting  for  gags.  (Be¬ 
fore  the  era  of  the  comic  strip 
and  sun  bathing  they  used  to 
call  it  loafing  and  wool  gather¬ 
ing.) 

When  Dave  Marke,  AP  comics 
editor,  thinks  that  this  is  too 
unproductive,  he  sends  a  “corny 
gag”  to  Flowers  as  a  tactful 
reminder,  but  “I  haven’t  made 
a  deadline  in  12  years.”  grins 
Flowers. 

Daily  Carnival 
AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  of  draw¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  half-page  for 
NEA  Service,  Dick  Turner  has 
felt  the  trend  toward  daily 
panels  and  will  be  drawing  his 
“Carnival”  also  as  a  daily  gag 
panel.  Timed  to  follow  the  end 
of  “Hashmark’s”  five-week  run, 
the  new  two-column  daily  fea¬ 
ture  will  be  released  Aug.  13. 
Turner  expects  to  introduce 
some  new  permanent  characters, 
but  some  of  his  old  favorites, 
such  as  Mr.  Merryweather,  will 
work  weekdays  as  well  as  Sun¬ 
days. 

Prophecy  and  Post  Mortem 

WITH  TEARS  and  a  deluge  of 

philosophy.  Harold  G  r  a  .v 
killed  off  Daddy  Warbucks  ( off 
stage)  in  the  Chic.aco  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate’s 
“Little  Orphan  Annie”  a  little 
less  than  a  year  ago.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  get  himself  and 
Annie  into  a  group  of  unbeliev¬ 
ably  rotten  people  and  despite 
solemn  promises  never,  never 
to  do  it,  has  reassurected  Daddy 
Warbucks  and  summoned  him 
to  the  rescue.  Round  about  the 
middle  of  August  readers  can 
look  for  Annie’s  release  and  a 
brief  glimpse  at  some  honest 
lawyers,  but  we  doubt  if  that 
glimpse  will  be  long  enough  to 
get  Gray  out  of  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciations'  doghouse.  And  here's 
a  real  flash — For  a  full  week 
Annie,  who  has  never  been 
noted  for  stylishness,  will  run 
neck-and-neok  with  “Winnie 
Winkle”  and  appear  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  dress  every  day. 

NEA’s  “Boots  and  Her  Bud¬ 
dies”  will  have  Rod  Ruggles 
popping  the  question  Aug.  4  and 
Boots  will  accept  him.  Wonder 
what  proportion  of  comic  strip 
engagements  ever  get  to  the 
altar? 

Milt  Morris  has  embarked 
Horsefeathers  Peters,  in  AP 
Newsfeatures’  "Neighborly 
Neighbors”  panel,  on  a  squir- 
rely  new  sequence  that  begins 
when  he  changes  his  restaurant 


Flowers 


’Modest  Maidens'  oi  1945  .  .  .  and  the  Maidens  oi  1934 


into  a  teen-age  canteen  and 
paints  squirrels  on  the  walls. 

A  Little  Com 

“A  LITTLE  CORN  never  hurt 
anybody”  says  a  circular 
Harry  Staton  is  preparing  at 
the  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
for  distribution  in  late  August. 
He’s  offering  through  the  cir¬ 
cular  “Pop  Corn”,  a  one-column 
panel  with  caption  in  the  mild¬ 
ly  humorous,  mildly  wise  vein 
popular  from  Dooley  to  Abe 
Martin.  Remlow  Harris  is  the 
artist. 

Cartoon  Chat 

CROCKETT  JOHNSON’S 
“Barnaby”  is  going  on  the 
stage.  Jerome  Chodorov,  who 
collaborated  on  “Junior  Miss” 
and  “My  Sister  Eileen,”  has 
contracted  to  do  a  play  around 
the  characters  in  the  whimsical 
strip,  and  Barney  Josephson, 
proprietor  of  Cafe  Society,  will 
produce  it  in  late  fall  or  early 
winter.  Barnaby  is  now  in 
PM  Syndicate’s  newspapers 
and  on  stage  and  dress  goods. 
Internationally  he  has  just 
joined  the  Paris  Post. 

It  is  now  finally  decided 
Marc  Swayze  will  draw  both 
the  daily  and  Sunday  sequences 
of  Bell  Syndicate’s  “Flying 
Jenny.”  And  it  looks  as  if 
Glenn  Chaffin  is  getting  Jenny 
involved  with  a  couple  of  ex- 
service  men  in  a  mysterious 
project.  ...  To  those  critics 
who  have  commented  snidely 
that  “Popeye’s”  qualifications 
as  a  sailor  are  dubious,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  has  answered  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  King  Features  hero 
bv  using  Popeye  and  Wimpy  to 
illu.strate  training  booklets.  .  .  . 
“Red  Ryder”  (NF.A)  Sunday 
and  daily  stories  are  now  syn¬ 
chronized  into  one  narrative. 

Add  man  -  bites  -  dog  items — 
Instead  of  running  “Homer,” 
the  rougish  ghost  panel,  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  the 
papier's  syndicate  has  sold  it  to 
the  Journal-American.  .  .  .  De- 
calcomanias  ireproducine  such 
KFS  comic  characters  as  Blondie, 
the  Katzenjammer  Kids.  Flash 
Gordon,  etc.,  will  be  available 
to  kids  in  New  Zealand.  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  South  Africa  soon  via 
Uie  Gilberton  Co.  of  New  York 
which  has  leased  rights.  .  .  . 
Fred  Neher,  author  of  “Life’s 
Like  That”  for  Consolidated 
News  Features,  Is  moving  to  a 
three-and-a-half-acre  farm  in 
Silvermine,  Conn.  He  will  grow 
vetetables  and  chickens  on  the 
side.  .  .  .  Russ  Westover,  creator 


of  KFS’s  “Tillie  the  Toiler,"  «■ 
cently  judged  a  contest  for  uii 
national  queen  of  the  Higi 
Kappa  Omega  scholastic  br 
ternity. 

Personals  and  Notes 

RALPH  E.  FITZ  -  GIBBON 

who  started  during  the  lif 
a  weekly  column  of  joke 
under  the  title,  “Aunt  Stalh,' 
has  revived  the  feature  after 
three  years  in  service  and  ii 
making  a  determined  bid  for 
dailies.  Beginning  Sept.  1  the 
weekly  column  will  go  to  dailp 
and  be  available  in  single  or 
double  column,  text  or  matrk 
from  Fitz-Gibbon’s  headquar 
ters  in  the  Medical  Arts  Bld{. 
San  Antonio. 

Another  humorous  feature  re 
cently  started  by  a  pre-war 
artist-writer  team  is  the  D)ibl- 
Dix  Feature  Page — jokes,  anee 
dote  and  a  “How  Come"  ilhs- 
trated  feature  on  the  origin  of 
words — rather  bright  lookinp 
.  .  .  From  our  letter  box  we 
learn  of  a  veteran’s  column  we 
hadn’t  heard  about  before 
Charles  F.  Mayer’s  “GI  Joes 
Problems,”  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  for  quite  a  while  in  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  and  other 
Southwestern  papiers.  He  an¬ 
swers  questions  both  in  column 
and  letters. 

Ruth  Montgomery,  Washinj- 
ton  columnist,  is  substitutiiif 
for  CT-NYN’s  John  O’DonneD 
under  the  title  “Capital  Circus,' 
instead  of  “Capitol  Stuff.”  . 
INS  is  publishing  the  Shangri 
la  Wac’s  story  through  a  good 
bit  of  interviewing  by  Iner 
Robb.  .  .  .  Some  of  Damon  Run¬ 
yon’s  best  writing  for  KFS  will 
be  put  between  covers  shortly 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
■ 

Rice  Appointed  B.  M. 
Oi  Augusta  Chronicle 

Pat  H.  Rice,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Augusta  ( Ga. )  Chro»- 
icle,  has  been  appointed  busines 
manager  of  the  newspaper,  it  b 
announced  by  Publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Morris.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  advertising  director,  a 
position  he  has  held  for  several 
years. 

Born  in  Augusta,  Rice  is  the 
son  of  the  late  Capt.  P.  H.  Ri* 
widely-known  shoe  merchaaj 
and  former  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Chronicle.^ 

Rice  has  been  with  the  Cbnir 
cle  since  1937,  except  for  a  brii| 
period  during  which  he  wai  » 
charge  of  food  advertising  s® 
the  Atlanta  Journal. 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jwhr  It.  *** 


Before  Churchill  Was  Defeated.. 


Beaverbrook's  Reply  to  Knight 


(An  Editorial  Reprinted  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  July  24,  1945) 


In  u  cordial  and  forthri^^ht  letter.  Lord 
Beaverhrook  yesterday  assured  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  Britain  is  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  war  to  the  finish. 

His  message  was  written  in  response  to 
an  open  letter  from  John  S.  Knight,  erlitor 
and  publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  this  page  July  14. 

Mr.  Knight’s  letter  called  attention  in  a 
fritmdly  way  to  some  restiveness  in  this  coun¬ 
try  over  the  fact  that,  until  then,  the  British 
Army  anil  Navy  were  not  heavily  engaged  in 
the  Pacific  war,  particularly  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  near  the  Japanese  Islands. 

Between  the  writing  of  this  letter  and  the 
reply  a  number  of  British  warships  were 
identifieil  in  the  bombing  and  shelling  of 
Japan. 

Lord  Beaverhrook  points  out  that  he 
is  speaking  personally,  and  not  for  Mr. 
Churchill.  But  he  is  lord  privy  seal  in  the 
Churchill  government  and  one  of  the  prime 
minister’s  closest  friends. 

Mr.  Knight’s  letter  was  written  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  new  light  on  a  crucially  impor¬ 
tant  phase  of  British-American  relations.  It 
had  that  gratifying  result. 

Loril  Beaverhrook  points  out  the  large 


proportion  of  British  casualties  in  the  war, 
the  great  contributions  in  life  and  effort  by 
the  dominions  as  well  as  the  Uniteil  King¬ 
dom.  the  intensity  of  the  British  effort  to 
the  very  end  in  Europe  notwithstanding  the 
long  and  wasting  previous  struggles  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  the  South  Pacific. 

As  to  the  Japanese  war,  he  points  out 
correctly  that  the  British  must  fight  it  even 
farther  from  home  and  over  longer  supply 
lines  than  the  Americans. 

line  Mtafement  of  M.or<l  Beaver- 
bro<ik*»i  is  wtriking;.  Bf«  h«  »ay»«  the 

recent  ele€*tion  should  result _ in  a 

N4»einlist  government  in  tsreat  Brit¬ 
ain.  he  is  eonfident  that  sueh  a  gov- 
ernment  will  fight  the  Pa«dfic<!  war  as 
hard  as  the  present  one  w'«»uld. 


He  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  cam¬ 
paigners  for  the  incumbent  administration. 

The  American  people,  we  are  sure,  are 
glad  to  hear  Lord  Begverbrook’s  statement. 
It  would  be  good  for  the  world  if  similarly 
frank  expressions  could  be  obtained  from  the 
publicists  and  public  men  of  all  countries. 

For  instance,  it  would  be  gratifying  if 
Americans  could  receive  equally  direct  and 
candid  statements  from  a  man  of  like  emi¬ 
nence  in  the  puhlic  life  of  Russia. 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Compxrigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

Back  in  Newspapers 

FOR  THE  first  time  since  the 
war  began,  the  Lamp  Depart¬ 
ment  of  General  Electric,  with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland,  an¬ 
nounces  a  return  to  newspaper 
advertising.  Plans  entail  the  use 
of  187  papers  in  110  cities  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  campaign  is 
expected  to  get  under  way  the 
week  of  Sept.  17.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  messages  to  be  delivered 
by  the  newspapers  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  roughly  90  mil¬ 
lion,  it  is  reported,  and  choice 
of  cities  is  designed  to  cover 
70%  of  the  country’s  population. 
Foster  &  Davies,  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  is  the  agency. 

Y^dwest  Promotion 
ABSENT  from  national  adver¬ 
tising  lists  for  the  past  five 
years,  Beatrice  Marie.  Inc.,  re¬ 
news  its  promotion  outside  of 
the  local  area  via  a  newspaper 
campaign.  To  run  in  29  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  copy  offers  a  free  sample 
of  Beatrice  Mabie  Pore  Cream 
for  removal  of  blackheads.  The 
agency  is  Kelly,  Zahmdt  & 
Kelly,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Campaigiis  Coming 
GRUEN  WATCH  CO..  Cincin¬ 
nati,  announcing  its  1945-46 
advertising  and  merchandising 
plans  at  its  recent  two-day  sales 
conference,  has  scheduled  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  national  magazines  and 
the  American  Weekly.  Full-page 
ads  will  stress  Gruen’s  basic  Cur- 
vex  and  Veri-Thin  models  and 
also  the  release  of  two  new 
Gruen  watches,  the  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can,  with  a  24-hour  dial  and  the 
Curvex  “Executive.”  The  com¬ 
pany  will  continue  its  radio  spot 
promotions,  and  will  also  pro¬ 
mote  tie-in  advertising  by  Gruen 
dealers.  For  the  latter  the  com¬ 
pany  will  provide  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  series  of  newspaper  ad-mats 
written  strictly  from  the  jew¬ 
elers’  point  of  view.  ’The  agency 
is  McCann-Erickson. 

In  the  Future 

A  NEW  line  of  bath  prepara¬ 
tions  will  be  introduced  in 
1946  by  Daggett  and  Ramsdell, 
maker  of  toilet  goods  and  cos¬ 
metics  for  55  years,  the  company 
announces.  An  extensive  promo¬ 
tion  via  newspapers  and  wo¬ 
men's  magazines  is  being  mapped 
out  now.  The  new  line,  featuring 
a  new  fragrance,  includes  co¬ 
logne.  bath  powder,  bath  oil, 
soaps,  talc,  bath  salts  and  sachet. 
In  addition  to  this  program  there 
will  be  special  monthly  promo¬ 
tions  of  Daggett  and  Ramsdell’s 
regular  products.  McCann-Erick¬ 
son  directs  the  advertising. 

Good  Will  Series 
SOME  "straight  facts  about  the 
red-point  situation  in  restau¬ 
rants”  were  given  by  Stoufter 
CoRP.,  operator  of  restaurants  in 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh, 
Philedelpbia,  New  York  and 
Chicaigo,  in  a  recent  ad  appear¬ 
ing  in  those  cities.  The  inser¬ 
tion,  a  note  explains,  is  one  of  a 
aeries  of  good  will  messages 


“concerning  food  rationing  in 
restaurants  because  we  believe 
that  if  you  understand  the  facts 
you  will  insist  upon  effective 
measures  against  Black  Mar¬ 
kets.”  Ads  develop  specific  ex¬ 
amples  to  clarify  ideas.  For  these 
actual  Stouffer  figures  are  used, 
the  company  explains,  “since  we 
know  them  in  full  detail  and 
they  are  typical  of  those  in  the 
restaurant  business.”  Stouffer’s 
advertising  is  prepared  by  Fuller 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland. 

Religious  hinovation 
AS  A  PART  of  “an  extensive 
publicity  program”  to  spread 
the  Christian  gospel  among  those 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Church  of 
England  will  inaugurate  a  com¬ 
mercial  advertising  campaign. 
With  an  appropriation  of  nearly 
a  million,  the  ad  series,  con¬ 
cerned  with  conversions,  will  be 
on  a  national  scale.  The  public¬ 
ity  campaign  will  make  use  of 
newspapers,  radio  and  motion 
pictures.  Details  will  be  dis¬ 
closed  later. 

Agency  Appointments 
FORD  MOTOR  CO.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
Inc.,  as  one  of  its  advertising 
agencies.  To  be  handled  by  the 
agency  are  ttie  radio  show  on 
Sundays  and  some  general  as¬ 
signments.  .  .  .  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  International  American 
Corp.  to  Grant  Advertising,  Inc. 

.  .  .  Miss  America  Publishing 
Corp.  to  Dorland  International- 
Pettingell  &  Fenton.  Inc.  .  .  . 
Kaufmann  Bros.  &  Bondy,  Inc., 
maker  of  Kaywoodie  and  Yellow 
Bole  pipes,  to  Anderson,  Davis 
&  Platte. 

Godefory  Le  Gros,  Paris, 
manufacturers’  agent  represent¬ 
ing  American  business  firms  in 
France,  to  Ralph  Harris  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel  and  promotion 
representative:  newspapers  .  .  . 
Globe  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  to  W.  B.  Doner  &  Co.; 
newspapers  .  .  .  Schoble  Hats, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  to  Roy  S. 
Durstine,  Inc.  .  .  . 

Go  magazine  to  Shorlane- 
Benet  Co.;  using  eastern  newspa¬ 
pers  .  .  .  Baldwin-Hill  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Williams  & 
Saylor,  Inc,  for  both  residential 
and  industrial  insulation  product 
advertising.  .  .  .  Higgins  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  to  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.:  the  account  will  be  serviced 
Jointly  with  the  Bauerlein 
Agency,  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Gud- 
Low  Corp.,  electrical  products,  to 
George  Homer  Martin.  .  .  , 
Lowell  Manufacturing  Co., 
Chicago  and  Lowell,  Mich.,  to 
Burton  Browne  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  .  SoMACH’s  to  Madison 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York,  for 
their  chain  of  five  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  stores  in  Allentown,  Beth¬ 
lehem  and  Easton,  Pa.  .  .  . 

Ready  to  Go 

ADDING  a  complete  line  of  dry 
batteries  to  its  Radio  Tube  Di¬ 
vision’s  list  of  products  begin¬ 
ning  this  month,  the  Radio  Corp. 
OF  America  prepares  to  launch 
an  introductory  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition  to  point-of- 
sale  promotion  pieces  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  mats 
available  to  dealers. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

Named  Art  Director 
BERT  EMMERT,  former  head 
art  director  for  R.  H.  Macy 
Co.  to  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
as  art  director. 

Mr.  Emmer  t 
was  with  Macy’s 
for  six  years 
and  also  handled 
fashion  adver¬ 
tising  and  pro¬ 
motions  for  Es¬ 
telle  Hamburg¬ 
er,  fashion 
counsel.  In  1941 
he  won  the 
Hanson  Trophy 
for  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Emmert 

Agency  Names  Four 
FULLER  &  SMITH  &  ROSS, 
INC.,  has  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  following  vice- 
presidents;  Robert  E.  Allen  of 
the  New  York  office,  Olive  P. 
Gately,  Edward  J.  Martin  and 
Frank  R.  Otte  of  the  Cleveland 
office. 

Akers  Elected  President 
KENNETH  W.  AKERS,  for  the 
past  five  years  executive  vice- 
president  and  creative  director 
of  Griswold  -  Eshleman  Co., 
Cleveland,  has  been  elected 
president.  C.  L.  Eshleman,  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the 
agency  in  1912  and  president 
since  1932,  becomes  chairman 
of  the  board. 

With  the  agency  since  1934, 
Mr.  Akers  became  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  in 
1937  and  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  creative  director  in 
1940.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  AAAA 
for  the  past  two  years  and  is 
a  member  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Association. 

In  New  Spots 

QUENTIN  I.  SMITH,  who  has 
been  chief  of  the  Advertising 
Section  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  for  New  York  since 
the  Third  War  Loan  Drive,  and 
prior  to  that  account  executive 
with  Albert  Frank  -  Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  to  Jones  &  Brakeley, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  office  man¬ 
ager  and  account  executive. 

Raymond  C.  Baker  from  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  -  president  of  the 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Associa¬ 
tion,  Boston,  and  Arthur  C. 
Michel,  from  public  relations 
manager  of  the  Greeting  Card 
Industry,  to  the  public  relations 
department  of  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  Inc.,  New  York.  .  .  .  Lynn 
B.  Clarke,  from  the  Caples  Co., 
to  the  executive  staff  of  Atherton 
&  Currier,  Inc.  .  .  .  Arthur  F. 
Sachtleben  from  executive  vice- 
president,  Frank  Presbrey  Co., 
to  Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  in  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  capacity. 

Catherine  Cooke,  from  the 
State  Department  in  Teheran, 
Iran,  to  McCann-Erickson’s  for¬ 
eign  department.  .  .  .  Milton  S. 
Ingeman  from  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Schenley  Import  Corp.,  to 
advertising  numager,  Bacardi 
Imports.  .  .  .  Leonard  Marshall, 
for  the  past  two  years  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  Canada  Dry 
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International,  Inc.,  to  J.  k 
Mathes,  Inc.,  as  head  of  tki 
export  department.  .  .  .  Juuu 
Scott  from  Hirshon  -  Garfl«|^ 
Inc.,  to  Modern  Merchandli^ 
Bureau,  Inc.,  as  account  execs* 
tive.  .  .  .  Hal  H.  Thurbeh,  fron 
D’Arcy  Advertising,  St.  Loi^ 
to  executive  vice  -  presidiat 
United  States  Advertising  Co, 
in  charge  of  the  agency’s  ’Tole^ 
office,  which  serves  the  WiUji. 
Overland  account.  Thomas  f. 
Dealey  from  art  director,  D’Arq 
Advertising  Co.,  St.  Louis,  to 
the  art  department  of  Hillma. 
Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles 

Service  Stars 

COL.  FRED  J.  HATCH  Im 
joined  the  executive  staff  oi 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams.  Inc, 
Detroit,  after  five  years’  An^ 
service.  His  latest  assignmig 
was  as  a  member  of  the  s^oi 
Maj.  Gen.  F.  E.  Uhl,  commtoi* 
ing  officer  of  the  Fourth  Serrlet 
Command.  Prior  to  the  vv 
Colonel  Hatch  headed  his  om 
agency  in  Milwaukee.  At  Mm- 
Manus  he  will  work  on  the  Bo- 
dix  Aviation  Corp.  account 

Midwestern  Executive 
CLAUD  F.  (“Doc”)  WEBOR 
has  joined  the  Bver  &  Bow¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency,  Q^ 
lumbus,  O.,  in 
an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity.  His  work 
will  be  chiefly 
in  industrial  re¬ 
lations,  with 
emphasis  on 
the  develop- 
ment  and  publi¬ 
cizing  of  pro¬ 
gressive  labor- 
man  a  g  e  m  ent 
programs  and 
policies  for  the 
agency’s  Client 
Publication  De-  WemiM 
partment  which  edits  and  pub¬ 
lishes  numerous  employes’  ami 
dealer  house  organs. 

Starting  as  a  reporter  on  tbe 
Omaha  ( Neb. )  Bee  in  1919,  Mr. 
Weimer  has  served  as  managiig 
editor,  editor  and  publisher  o( 
newspapers  in  Nebraska,  lows, 
Indiana,  New  York  and  Ohio. 
In  1942  he  became  editor  of  tbi 
Columbus  Citizen.  During  tbs 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Wir 
Loans  he  was  responsible  fj 
the  sale  of  War  Bonds  in  M 
Ohio  counties. 

Promotions 

H.  H.  OHLMACHER  has  bet* 
elected  vice-president  of  M^ 
drum  &  Fewsmith,  Clevelm 
.  .  .  Robert  W,  Graham,  a  mas- 
ber  of  the  board  of  directoBI 
of  Gray  &  Rogers,  Philadeli*Ri 
to  associate  copy  director.  .  •  • 
Frank  Tyson  of  the  copy  st*»* 
Burton  Browne  Advertislag 
Chicago,  to  copy  director.  .  .  • 
E.  F.  Butler,  Maytag  Co.,  ■ 
public  relations  director. 

Agency  Notes 
AN  AFFILIA'nON  of  McCai» 
Erickson,  Inc.,  and  the  Ba» 
LEIN  Advertising  Agency  of  N** 
Orleans,  whereby  certain  ^ 
counts  in  the  South  will  ■ 
handled  jointly,  has  been 
nounced  by  Clarke  SauNJ 
president  of  the  BauerW* 
agency. 
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ipntempt  Ruling 
StConfirmed  by 
Sporida  Court 


“‘^Embling  cases. 


!♦« 


Tallahassee,  Fla.,  July  25 — 
lorida’s  Supreme  Court  up- 
^  yesterday  the  conviction 
(  contempt  in  Dade  County 
Inniit  Court  last  December  of 
(  Miami  Herald  and  Associ- 
I  Editor  John  D.  Pennekamp. 
Pennekamp  announced  im- 
lediately  that  the  Herald  would 
Mai  the  case  to  the  U.  S. 
mreme  Court. 

Circuit  Judges  Paul  D.  Barns 
nl  Marshall  C.  Wiseheart  had 
^  the  Herald  and  Penne- 
DBP  in  contempt  on  the  basis 
'  two  editorials  and  a  cartoon 
iticizing  the  court’s  action  in 


The  State  Supreme  Court 
Died  5  to  2  to  uphold  the  Cir- 
liit  Judges,  who  fined  the  Her- 
Id  $1,000  and  Pennekamp  $250. 
A  strong  minority  opinion 
lu  written  by  Justice  Rivers 
Word,.  Justice  H,  L.  Sebring 
^  dissented. 

h  the  majority  opinion  Jus- 
e  Glenn  Terrell  wrote: 

'The  vice  in  both  the  edi- 
lals  was  distorted,  inaccurate 
txment  of  the  facts,  and  with 
bl  statement  were  scrambled 
^  insinuations  that  amount- 
to  unwarranted  charges  of 
b^ship  and  unfairness  on 
b  part  of  the  judges.” 
rTsrell  said  it  was  not  to  be 
metred  from  the  opinion  “that 
Inrts  are  in  any  sense  im* 
Suoized  from  criticism.” 

A  newspaper  may  criticize. 
Irritate  or  vent  its 
he  said,  .  .  .  “but  it 
not  publish  scurrilous  li* 
Idoos  criticisms  of  a  presiding 

Justice  Buford  declared  that 
!  nw  nothing  in  the  editorials 
cartoon  “which  imputes  a 
kt  of  fairness,  impartiality  or 
ptcfrity  to  any  Judge  of  the 
loort 

“They  appear  to  adversely 
Wcize  a  judicial  system 
pith,  to  protect  the  rights  of 
righteous,  must  by  the  same 
n  see  that  the  alleged  rights 
the  unrighteous  are  de- 
liBined.  If  there  are  those 
think  it  a  bad  system, 
have  the  right  to  express 
pr  views  and.  if  possible,  to 
many  converts  to  their 
Jh  of  thinking  that  the  sys- 
may  be  changed  by  organic 
b.’ 


ifflon  Mailing  Cards 
Prtributed  by  Bureau 

I  with  the  release  this  week 
PHie  tenth  in  a  series  of  mail- 
>1  cards  aimed  at  informing 
filers  of  the  importance  to 
™  of  manufacturers’  adver- 
in  newspapers,  the  Bu- 
““  of  Advertising,  American 
***paper  Publishers  Associa- 
announced  that  the  total 
■fibution  of  these  cards  has 
T*  passed  the  million  mark, 
tae  four  cards  of  the  latest 
^  numbering  37  through  40, 
^  during  September 
Pt  December,  dramatize 
W-day  problems  of  retail- 
Warpreting  them  in  corn- 
newspaper  terms. 

illTOI  A  MUILISl 


(2^t)ituarj» 


’raOMAS  F.  FITZPATRICK,  74, 

oldest  member  of  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  of  the  Philadel~ 
phia  News  and  a  compositor  for 
more  than  20  years,  died  July 
23  in  Philadelphia.  He  joined 
the  News  when  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  20  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Boguslav,  28,  wife 
of  David  T.  Boguslav,  former 
editor  of  the  Manila  Tribune, 
and  for  more  than  three  years 
a  prisoner  in  the  Japanese  con¬ 
centration  camp  at  Santo  Tomas, 
died  July  23  in  San  Francisco 
of  a  heart  ailment  brought  on 
by  starvation  during  intern¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  Rose  T.  Van  Rensselaer, 
57,  New  York  writer  whose  last 
newspaper  post  was  as  editor  of 
the  women’s  page  of  the  old 
New  York  Evening  Telegram, 
died  July  20  in  Washington. 

Leonard  Spearman,  59,  Lon¬ 
don  correspondent  for  La  Nacion 
of  Buenos  Aires,  died  July  22  in 
London.  He  formerly  was  a 
staff  member  of  the  London 
Times. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Fredricks,  53,  wife 
of  the  editor  of  the  Clintonville 
( Wis. )  Tribune  -  Gazette,  was 
fatally  injured  in  a  gas  explo¬ 
sion  which  wrecked  their  home 
July  17. 

James  P.  Kilgo,  60,  former 
ed.itor  of  the  Darlington  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Press,  di^  July  23. 

James  ’Turnbull,  85,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (Ont.)  Spectator  business 
office  staff,  di^  July  22. 

Winfield  R.  Sheehan,  61,  noted 
film  producer  and  former  news¬ 
paper  man  in  Buffalo  and  New 
York,  died  in  Hollywood  July  25. 
Mr.  Sheehan  started  as  a  reporter 
in  1901  on  the  old  Buffalo 
Courier  and  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  gave  up  newspaper 
work  for  politics. 


Died  in  Service 
LT.  MILTON  I.  FINEBERG,  25, 
former  reporter  in  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News  financial  depart¬ 
ment,  was  killed  on  Luzon 
June  16.  He  left  the  News  in 
April,  1942,  to  enter  service  and 
was  a  veteran  of  the  invasion 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  landing 
and  entire  northern  campaign 
on  Luzon. 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 


During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  'The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


^an 


NEW  YORK 


far  Jaly  It.  1*41 


People  must  have 

THEIR  NEWSPAPERS 


The  New  York  newspaper 
delivery  strike  demon¬ 
strated  once  again  that 
people  must  have  their 
daily  newspapers. 

Hundreds  of  thousands 
went  to  the  newspaper 
plants  and  stood  in  line  to 
buy  their  favorite  news¬ 
papers. 

People  are  “lost”  without 
them. 

Here  is  concrete  evidence, 
if  such  evidence  were 
needed,  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  and  value  of  news¬ 
papers. 

It  also  tells  why  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  gets  its 
fullest  measure  of  atten¬ 
tion — and  response. 

Zfft  I^atriot 

and 

Cfje  Cbenms  ^etD£i 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Largest  net  paid  daily  circulation  in  Pennsylvania  out¬ 
side  of  Philadelphia  and  I^ttsburgh — in  excess  of  80,000 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 


Contest  Firm 
Denies  Claims 
Made  by  FTC 


First  Women 
Are  Named  For 
Nieman  Course 

Cambridge.  Mass.,  July  a. 
Eight  men  and  two  women  hn 
been  awarded  Nieman  fellot 
ships  in  journaiism  for  an  ui 
demic  year's  study  at  Harvm 
beginning  in  September,  the  Uni 
versity  announced  today. 

Eighty-seven  journalists  hia 
won  the  fellow.ships  in  natioM 
competition  since  they 
started  in  1938  under  the  win< 
Agnes  Wahi  Nieman,  widow  t 
the  publisher  of  the  Milwaoks 
Journal.  The  stipends  appr» 
imate  the  salaries  of  the  reap 
ents.  This  is  the  first  jr* 
women  have  been  eligible. 

The  winners  are  James  Batii 
editor  and  pubiisher,  Cleghon 
Courier,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  nor 
with  OWI,  New  York;  IGs 
Charlotte  L.  Fitz  Henry,  nifk 
Press,  Ct> 
Hepner,  m 
Louis  Post-Dispatd 
Hewlett,  war  cow 
United  Press:  % 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commia- 
sion>  issued  a  complaint  this 
week  charging  the  Publishers 
Service  Company  of  New  'York 
with  misrepresentation  and  un¬ 
fair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  in  commerce. 

Alleging  the  company  con¬ 
ducted  puzzle  contests  as  a 
means  of  inducing  the  purchase 
of  books  and  publications  which 
it  sells,  the  complaint  charged 
that  large  ads  are  run  in  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  without  indicating  that 
the  same  ads  are  appearing  con¬ 
currently  in  other  newspapers. 

Asserting  that  contestants 
have  very  little  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  cash  prize,  the  FCC  re¬ 
lease  named  several  “methods 
of  deceit”  in  which  the  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  have  indulged. 

Publishers  Service  Company 

issued  the  following  statement:  “^ce'and  then'set  'her  sights  f8r 
Company's  Statement  higher  education,  f  '  ' 

“Publishers  Service  Company  been  informed  of  her  selection 
emphatically  denies  the  allega-  for  the  Nieman  Fc""'.v"h:" 
tions  .  .  .  suggesting  unfair  prac-  Award,  entitling  her  to  a  year  s 
tices  in  its  contests.  The  com-  study  at  Harvard  University, 
pany  is  confident  that  a  full  Miss  Fitz  Henry  is  27  years 


Charlotte  Fitz  Henry  Mary  Ellen  Leary 

Looking  Forwaid  Political  Science 

To  New  Problems  — And  Some  F un 

Chicago,  July  26 — It  was  nat-  San  Francisco,  July  26 — “I 
ural  that  Miss  Charlotte  Fitz  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
Henry,  night  editor  for  the  As-  true.”  said  Mary  Ellen  Leary, 
sociat^  Press  in  Chicago,  should  political  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
b^an  her  career  in  a  newspaper  cisco  News,  in  commenting  upon 

“  her  election  for  a  Nieman  Fel- 
She  has  just  lowship  at  Harvard. 

’  I  This  is  an  honor  Miss  Leary 
Fellowship  has  coveted  for  some  time.  On 
two  previous  occasions  she  wrote 
to  the  University,  asking  for  per¬ 
mission  to  apply,  and  was  told 
women  were  not  eligible. 

“This  year,”  she  related,  “I 
saw  a  squib  in  the  paper  an- 

noumiing  that  ^women  woult^  be  tion  WCCO  Minneapolis,  Colua- 

Broadcasting  System;  Ln 
science  ^itor,  Ttw 
;,  New  York;  Ben  Yi 

_  reporter,  foreign  new 

department,  PM,  New  'York. 


editor.  Associated 
cago;  Art 
porter,  St. 

Frank  W. 

spondent,  _ 

Mary  Ellen  Leary,  political  rr 
porter,  San  Francisco  Newt 
Robert  J.  Manning,  State  De 
partment  reporter.  United  Pnt 
Washington;  Cary  Roberta 
Sunday  editor,  Louisville  Cot 
rier-Journal;  Richard  E.  Stoet 
well,  associate  news  editor,  itr 


The  5 
btUotin 
resentir 
diy  the 
stiowed 
Loan  Si 
917.933. 
Said  ' 
Directoi 
U,  S.  Ti 
“It  w 
ptomoti 
Ufthim 
itnng 
which  g 
u  addii 
rtst  in 
As  a 
the  win) 
lU^pe 
Ihe  1 
Muntai 
plumed. 


eligible,  and  I  didn’t  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  apply.”  Svirsky, 

A  graduate  of  Stanford  Uni-  magazine, 
versity,  class  of  '36,  Miss  Leary  blonky,  i 

got  her  start  in  newspaper  work  - 

the  hard  way.  She  served  as 
secretary  to  the  city  editor  of  the  ANA  Board  Members 
News,  being  the  first  woman  to  j  w  i  o  s'— 

be  hired  by  the  paper  on  the  Attend  Annual  UUtin? 
city  side.  Members  of  the  board  of  ( 

She  went  on  to  general  as-  rectors  of  the  Association  rfS 
signments,  later  covering  the  Advertisers  and  of  t 

war  agencies  and  OPA.  in  partic-  ANA  advisory  committee,  whi 
ular.  Through  her  contacts  with  composed  of  past  presida 
the  latter  agency,  she  did  an  “as  board,  assembled  for  t 

told  to”  article  for  the  Saturday  ^  * 

Evening  Post,  entitled  “OPA  20  at  Pine  Valley,  N.  J. 

Need  Not  Have  Failed.”  Since  those  attending  wb 

then  she  has  had  a  number  of  Carr,  chairman  of 

pieces  published  by  the  Post,  the  board,  and  associated  wlto 
last  being  “Mr.  San  Fran- 

cisco,”  a  biography  of  Mayor  S-  EUison,  vic^p^sident  of 
Lapham.  board  and  with  Sylvani*  a 

...  „  u  „  ^  trie  Products,  Inc.;  W.  A.  H« 

About  a  year  ago  she  was  ap-  ^  j  Nemours  tO 

pointed  political  editor  of  the  ^  n.  Connelly,  S.  C.  John* 
News.  As  to  the  Nieman  Fellow-  ^  ^  ^  B.  Potter,  Eastm 

ship,  and  the  future.  Miss  Leary  j^odak  Co.;  H.  W.  Roden.  Am« 
said  she  intends  to  make  the  Home  Foods;  A.  L.  Buckin 
most  of  her  time  at  Harvard  bluett  Peabody;  G.  E.  Col 

studying  political  science.  And  Can  Manufacturers'  Institute:  ( 
of  course,  she  said,  I  am  going  «  McMillan.  Bristol -Myo 
to  have  some  fun,  too.  rarlnlnn  TTmIv  h  iram  W&llkl 


Utah  'Queens' 
Sell  60%  of 
7th  Loan  Bonds 


Max  Assures  Jack 
Of  British  Aid 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  24 
-Utah  War  Bond  Queen  con- 
lAftants.  507  of  them,  repre- 
Imted  $12,550,319.75  of  Utah's 
Seventh  War  Loan  -sales  of  $20.- 
NO.OOO. 

liie  Queen  Contest,  conducted 
bv  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
the  motion  picture  theaters  of 
Utah,  was  active  in  146  Utah 
towns  and  cities  and  in  every 
of  the  state's  29  counties. 

The  top  Page  1  break  of  the 
queen  campaign  occurred  five 
dtys  before  the  state  finals.  July 
4,  when  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  made  a  plane  visit  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  Greeted  at  the  air¬ 
port  by  regional  winners,  the 
President  posed  for  photographs 
with  the  queens,  warmly  con- 
pitulated  them  for  their  bond 
sales  achievement. 

The  climax  of  the  promotion 
came  on  July  4.  when  blond 
June  Facer  of  Brigham  City, 
chosen  Utah  War  Bond 


Chicago,  July  23 — With  a  page¬ 
wide  streamer  and  a  two-column 
head  on  Page  1.  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  acknowledged  today 
a  letter  from  Lord  Beaverbrook 
which  assures  Americans  that 
the  British  will  be  in  there  pitch¬ 
ing  to  knock  the  Japs  out  of  the 
war  regardless  of  political  con¬ 
ditions  in  England. 

“We  have  no  intention  of  re¬ 
serving  the  defeat  of  Japan  to 
the  Americans.  We  share  the 
duty,”  the  letter  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  states. 

In  his  column.  “The  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Notebook.”  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  News,  had  called  at¬ 
tention  in  an  open  letter  (July 
14)  to  a  few  points  which  he 
thought  might  be  disturbing 
friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Beaverbrook  addressed  the 
Chicago  publisher  as  “Dear 
Jack”  and  signed  the  letter, 
“Max  (Lord  Beaverbrook).” 


(Jueen.  The  coronation  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Utah 


Wisconsin  'Secession' 


stadium,  where  9.000  spectators  3tirS  NeWSPOper  Ro'W 
witched  not  only  the  exciting  ^ 


crowning  of  Miss  Facer,  but  also 
the  most  spectacular  military 
(reworks  display  staged  in  Utah. 

Roaring  Stcut 

nie  500  queens  on  the  day  the 
balloting  ended,  held  votes  rep- 
reaenting  $12,550,000.  The  same 
day  the  Federal  Reserve  report 
showed  actual  Seventh  War 
Iran  sales  to  that  date  of  $12,- 
917.933. 

Said  Ted  R.  Gamble.  National 
Director,  War  Finance  Division, 
D.  S.  Treasury  Department : 

it  was  wonderful,  patriotic 
promotion.  No  other  state  had 
uything  like  it.  It  stimulated  a 
itrong  competitive  interest 
which  gave  thousands  of  Utahans 
||u  additional  opportunity  to  in- 
wst  in  the  Seventh  War  Loan.” 
As  a  reward  for  their  efforts, 
the  winners  were  each  given  an 
ilhexpense  trip  to  Hollywood. 
The  Tribune  and  the  Inter- 
■oantain  Theaters  carefully 
pluuied.  plotted  and  executed 
^  details  of  the  contest.  The 
•iwspaper  devoted  from  one  to 
columns  of  space  daily. 


lauds  U.  S.  Army 

UncNEAPOLis,  Minn.,  July  21 — 
U.  S.  Army  has  done  a  re- 
Wfkable  job  of  restoring  order 
*  Germany,  State  Senator  Wil- 
E.  Dahlquist,  publisher  of 
^rhte/  River  Falls  (Minn.) 

weekly,  told  members  of 
“»  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso- 
fition  here  today.  Dahlquist 
^  just  completed  a  six-week 
.Jp  in  Germany  with  a  group 
of  (ditors. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  26 — 
Milwaukee  Journal  hoped  to 
have  the  last  word  in  a  row 
with  a  couple  of  women  who 
run  a  newspaper  up  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  but  no  one  knows 
yet  how  it’s  all  going  to 
end. 

The  Vilas  County  News-Re¬ 
view,  published  by  Beatrice  A. 
Treutel  and  edited  by  Joyce  M. 
Larkin,  shouted  “Let’s  secede!” 
in  resentment  against  an  influx 
of  tax  agents  to  check  on 
gambling.  The  “last  straw,”  an 
^itorial  said,  was  the  descent 
of  a  “gang  of  snoopers”  to  stick 
“their  long  noses  into  bedrooms 
and  cellars,  dresser  drawers  and 
clothes  closets  in  search  of 
gambling  devices.” 

Northern  Wisconsin,  the  paper 
went  on,  would  like  to  become 
a  part  of  Michigan  (which  has 
$250,000  to  advertise  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  while  Wisconsin  has  a 
“niggardly”  $50,000  for  two 
years)  or  get  itself  annexed  to 
Minnesota. 

Finally,  the  Journal  pleaded: 
“Please,  Vilas  county,  stay  home 
with  the  family!” 


iyirt  Salvage  Mats 

TTie  American  Fat  Salvage 
,-^®unittee'  Inc.,  issued  this  week 
second  series  of  cartoon  ad 
1^^  showing  women’s  contribu- 
in  past  and  present  wars. 
*1^  in  is  a  message  to  1945 
lff®**n  to  do  their  part  by  sav- 
"8  »nd  turning  in  fats. 


It  PUILISHIt  for  Jaly  2t..1f4S 


Airplane  delivery 
spreads  Inflnence  of 
The  Atlanta  Journal 


Atianta  airport.  Delta  takes  Journal  aboard 


Regu/ar  daily  f lights  to  Augusta 
and  Savannah,  Georgia,  were  begun  May  2. 
Success  of  the  pioneering  operation 
strengthens  the  possibility  of  later 
extending  the  service  to  other  cities. 

A  famous  newspaper  slogan  assumes  new 
proportions  —  “The  Atlanta  Journal 
Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew." 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


At  romplled  bj 


AKBON,  OHIO 
1945 

Beacon  Journal-e. .  837,975 
Beacon  Joumal-S..  299,471 


1945  1944 

837,975  899,407 

299,471  277,742 


Grand  Total -  1,137,446  1,177,149 

AUIANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbker  Newa-e  746,549  717,638 

T^ea  Unionm.,,.  538,102  520,927 

Time*  Union-S...  256,378  253,294 

Grand  Total -  1,541,029  1,491,859 

ALBCQL’EKQCB,  NKW  MEXICO 

Jouraal-m  .  337,146  391,692 

Tnbune-e  .  363,066  436,829 

Journals  .  70,112  79,306 

Grand  Total -  770,324  907,827 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Conititution-m  _  547,259  585,965 

J®“rnal-e  .  734,365  757,045 

*tConititution-S  ,,  271,515  315,031 

Joumal-S  .  321,966  346,311 

Grand  Total  . . , ,  1,875,105  2,004,352 
BALTIMOBB,  MO. 

Newt-Poat-e  .  736,993  740,788 

Sun-™  .  717,598  757,705 

Sun-e  .  1,052.141  1,128,907 

•Aroencan-S  .  277,644  260,835 

iSun-S  .  465,470  424,060 

Grand  Total _  3,249,846  3,312,295 

BAYOMNK,  N.  3. 

Timea-e  .  126,349  304,255 

BBMOrOBAM.  ALA. 
/^Herald-m  ....  474,709  584,110 

.  613,718  760,213 

*  v; .  535.736  513,431 

TNewa  &  Afe- 

Herald-S  .  338,896  325,557 


1,963,059 

MA88. 

319,881 

625,668 


325,557 

2,183,311 


Grand  Total  .... 

BOHTON, 

Record- Amer’n-m-e . 

G)obe-m-e  . 

Herald-Travder 

(See  note)  . 

Poat-m  . 

•Adaertiaer-S  .... 

Giobe-S  . 

tHerald-S  . 

Poat-S  . 


Grand  Total -  3.;72,877  3,540,766 

Noti:  Globe  ia  sold  in  combination, 
morninc  and  evening.  Traveler  ia  sold 
m  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  Record,  morning,  is  sold  in 
combination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expresa-m.  590,305  619,453 

Newa-e  .  1,091,786  1,107,102 

•Courier  Expresa-S  334,223  321,499 

Grand  Total _  2,016,314  2,048,054 

CAMDEN,  N.  3. 

Courier  (See  note)  702,581  720,729 

Noti:  The  Courier,  evening,  and  Post, 
morning,  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Courier,  evening  only,  is 
given. 

CBOAB  BA1*ID8.  IOWA 

Gazette-e  .  456,324  504,947 

Gazette-S  .  126,856  130,521 


Grand  Total  ....  583.180 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

#Tribune-m .  1,269.722 

Sun-m  .  659.279 

tDaily  News-e  ...  1,016,710 

Herald-Amer’n-e  . .  589,627 

Times-e  .  423,518 

#Tribune-S  .  743,950 

Sun-S  .  291,818 

•Herald-Amer’n-S  .  261,145 

Timea-S  .  87.706 


1,081,547 

605,703 

1,115,659 

600,776 

490,967 

574,502 

232,137 

271,948 

74,086 


Grand  Total _  5,343,475  5,047,325 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  579,896  600,492 

Poat-e  .  694.995  751,003 

Times-Star-e  .  780.955  833,723 

tEnquirer-S  .  482,388  481,034 

Grand  Total _  2,538,234  2,666,252 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer-m. . . .  650,200  600,649 

Newa-E  .  476,425  517,166 

Preaa-e  .  891,502  921,916 

'fPlain  Dealer-S..  498,802  480,104 

Grand  Total _  2,516.929  2,519,835 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

1945 

1944 

Dispatch- e  . 

906,660 

940,288 

Citizen-e  . 

519,875 

528,340 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m. 

377,541 

372,908 

Dispatch-S  . 

408,696 

340,540 

Citizen-S  . 

170,779 

167.845 

SUr-w  . 

67,097 

57,856 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,450,648 

2.407,777 

DALLAS, 

TE.XAS 

News-m  . 

957,826 

976,707 

Times-Herald-e  . . . 

999,369 

1,178,514 

tNews-S  . 

350,772 

340,280 

Times-Herald-S  . . . 

315,460 

323,592 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,623,427 

2,819,093 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m  . 

441,516 

432,417 

Herald-e  . 

835,300 

960,655 

N^ws-e  . 

971,607 

939,544 

Journal  Herald-S.. 

184,321 

173,051 

News-S  . 

191,374 

184,713 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,624,118 

2,690,380 

DENVER 

,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m 

237,985 

269,741 

Post-e  . 

792,568 

909,216 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-S 

76,343 

65,758 

Post-S  . 

248,567 

281,919 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,355.463 

1,526,634 

DE8  MOINES,  IOWA 

Remster-m  . 

372,167 

419,909 

Tnoune-€  . 

439,851 

501,355 

Register- S  . 

222,138 

210,780 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,034,156 

1,132,045 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

517,725 

619.401 

News-e  . 

1,113,043 

1,103,939 

Times-e  . 

648.672 

655,348 

Free  Press-S  . 

231,356 

220,133 

tNews-S  . 

516,709 

456,020 

•Times-S . 

306.962 

317,592 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,334,467 

3,372,433 

DULUTH, 

.  MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

479,596 

500,846 

News-Tribune-m  . . 

354,409 

370,275 

News-Tribune-S 

192,579 

185,397 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,026,584 

1,056,518 

EL  PASO, 

TEXAS 

Times-m  . 

375,291 

397,520 

Herald  Poat-e . 

357,146 

407,588 

Times-S  . 

122,826 

128,993 

Grand  Total  .... 

855,263 

934,101 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Dispatch  Herald-e. 

481,148 

458,771 

Times-e  . 

607,538 

591,326 

Dispatch  Herald-S. 

199,394 

159,636 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,288,080 

1,209,733 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m  . 

662,683 

659,414 

Press-e  . 

653,222 

674,724 

Courier  &  Press-S. 

182,317 

155,356 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,498,222 

1.489,494 

FLINT. 

MICH. 

Journal-e  . 

892,574 

985,693 

Jouraal-S  . 

225,851 

196,494 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,118,425 

1,182,187 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m. 

315.412 

510,427 

News  Sentinel-e. . . 

647,851 

833,387 

Journal  Gazette-S. 

240,742 

255,972 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,204,005 

1,599,786 

FtNlT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . . 

280,064 

307,951 

Star-Telegram-e 

562,754 

687,070 

Press-e  . 

462,468 

419,641 

Star-Telegram-S  . . 

213,416 

225,380 

Gr.ind  ToUl  .... 

1,518,702 

1,640,042 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

503,126 

575,193 

Bee-S  . 

181,095 

157,289 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

684,221 

732,482 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e 

852,041 

868,826 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Poat-Star  (See 

note)  .  409,140  429,876 

Non;  Poat-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  .  with  Tiraea-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Poat-Star-m  only,  is  given. 


Media  Keeords  — — 

IIAKKISBURG,  PA, 

1945  1944 

Patriot-m  .  590,644  618,329 

Telegraph-e  .  518,341  464,126 

Grand  Total _  1,108.985  1,082,455 

Noti:  News-e  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 
HAKTFOKD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  509,832  537,529 

Times-e  .  1,053,728  1,168,025 

Courant-S  .  286.703  323,520 

Grand  Total _  1.850,263  2,029,074 

HEMP8TEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Nassau  Review  & 

Stare  .  506,340  446,149 

Newsday-e  .  455,626  432,753 

Grand  ToUl  _  961,966  878,902 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  501,752  490,724 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,040,659  1,103,444 

Post-m  .  647,724  739,884 

Press-e  .  626.753  624,141 

Chronicle-S  .  351.142  335,169 

Post-S  .  269,273  277,575 

Grand  Total _  2,935,551  3,080,213 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

N'ews-e  .  1,058,365  1,074,851 

Star-m  .  847,486  843,109 

Times-e  .  674,020  705,964 

tStar-S  .  450,328  464,002 

Grand  Total _  3,030,199  3,087,926 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  ...  612,756  612,269 

Joumal-e  .  549,932  535,243 

Times  Union-S  ...  230,764  239,680 

Grand  Total _  1.393.452  1,387,192 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e. . .  172,982  576,933 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  715,004  723,118 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  Oemocrat-m.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Joiirnal-m  .  428,636  445,573 

News-Sentind-e  . .  486,719  148,401 

Journals  .  164,126  140,818 

News-Sentinel-S  ..  184,687  473,189 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,264,168  1,207,981 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  514,204  554,595 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition-e 
only,  is  given. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner-m  .  541,351  729,169 

Times-m  .  515,979  799,352 

Herald-Express-e  592,551  687,714 

News-d  .  464,862  519,539 

•Examiner-S  .  348.599  458,308 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

1945  IM 

Tribune-m  .  573,364  4|>{ 

Star  Journal-e  ....  747,881  7H 

Times-e  .  482,358  4C 

Tribune-S  .  302,474  JhJ 

Grand  Total  ....  2,106,077  2,08 

MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  389,335  48) 

.MONTKE.4L,  C.4NADA 


1,111,798  1,0 
476,331  4 

858.205  Bli 
178,995  18 

132,586  m 
119.523  10 

161,364  1 


Grand  Total  ....  3,038,802  2,88, 

.MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  425,418  47! 

Star-m  .  434,774 

Star-S  .  168,511  l 


Star-e  . 

Gazette-m  . 

La  Presse-e  . 

La  Patric  e  ....  1 . 

llerald-e  . 

.Standard-S  . 

La  Patrie-S  . 


tTimes-S  .  365,479  380,844 

Grnnd  Total _  2,828,821  3,574,926 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  493,852  683,412 

Times-e  .  620,662  765,008 

Courier  Joumal-S.  305,072  305,851 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,419,586  1.754,271 
LOWEIX,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  446,679  482,621 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  411,114  445,879 

Note:  Manchester  Union-m  and  Lead- 
er-e  sold  in  combinatipn  only.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Union-m  only,  is  given. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  561,743  604,479 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  380,336  403,879 

tCommercT  Appeal-S  267,697  253,445 

Grand  ToUl _  1,209,776  1,261,803 

MLVMI,  FLA. 

Herald-ra  .  787,580  605,347 

News-e  .  665,187  616,153 

•Herald-S  .  311,397  263,485 

News-S  .  139,841  138,709 

Grand  ToUl _  1,904,005  1,623,694 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  355,737  464,494 

Joumal-e  .  1,276,540  1,391,705 

*SentineJ-S  .  188,975  197,305 

tJournal-S  .  463,538  450,068 


Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,028,703 

m 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 

Oanner-e  . 

556,517 

6V1 

Tennessean-m  .... 

566,898 

6UJ 

Tennessean-S  .... 

317,718 

Wl 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,441,131 

Ie5 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  . . . 

472,309 

!1U 

News*e  . 

1,206,356 

1.1111 

Call-S  . 

213,534 

MU 

Star-Ledger-S  .... 

122,366 

IIV 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,014,565 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m. 

329,204 

im 

Register-e  . 

751.716 

Ml 

Register-S  . 

203,743 

IVJ 

Grand  ToUl  .... 

1,284,663 

RS 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times  Picayune-m. 

952,052 

1.0ttl 

Item-c  . 

839,601 

States-e  . 

745,112 

EL 

Times  Picayune  & 

h|i 

States-S  . 

404,443 

m 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,941,208 

3,0«J 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

887,687 

88.' 

Herald  Tribune-m. 

713.578 

8W 

#News-m  . 

959,032 

MJ 

#Mirror-m  . . 

284,999 

#Journal-.\mer)!«^  . 

665,348 

Post-e  . 

379,680 

m 

Sun-e  . 

813,797 

1.^ 

World-Telegram-e  . 

646,216 

Is 

Times-S  . 

568,039 

H!? 

tHerald  Tribune-S. 

449.672 

KNews-S  . 

513,596 

«sii 

Mirror-S  . 

145,780 

iSi 

*#Journal-Amer’n-S . 

286,737 

Grand  Total  .... 

7,314,161 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROO 

Kagle-e  . 

561,166 

SS8. 

Eagle-S  . 

201.806 

Ub 

Grand  Total  .... 

762,952 

W 

NIAGARA  FALI,S.  N. 

T. 

Gazette-e  . 

646,689 

» 

OAKLAND 

,  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer-e  . . . 

622,089 

0i; 

Trihunc*e  . 

640,620 

MU 

Tribune-S  . 

270.711 

28' 

Grand  Total  . . 


Grand  Total _  1,533,420  111 

OKI.AHOMA  CITY.  OKU. 

Oklahoman-m  .  518,363 

Times-e  .  573.934 

Oklahuman-S  .  202,611 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,294,908  1, 
OMAHA,  NEBB. 

World  Herald-e  (See 

note)  .  575,881  * 

World  Herald-S  ..  272,533 

Grand  Total  ....  848.414  W 

Note:  World  Herald  sold  in  ^ 
tion.  Linage  of  one  editkme  o«6 
shown. 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I 

Tiraes-e  .  698,748 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Transcript-e  722,657 

Sur-m  .  725,883 

Journal  Star-S....  209,565 

Grand  Total  ....  1,658,105  1, 

{Continued  on  pat*  84)  | 


2,284,790  2,503,572  {Continued  on  pate  84) 

IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jaly 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


In  CIRCULATION  *nd  ADVERTISING  for  tht  32nd  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 


lojor  i^ewart  Cant  Tell  Marine 
tevises  Sun  Without  Typewriter 

,  ■  1  Somewhere  in  the  Pacific 

’/iltOriQl  lrC[Q0  (Delayed) — Service  with  the 
^  Marines  has  changed  Sgt.  Ernie 

Haj.  William  T.  Dewart,  Jr.,  Harwell,  former  Atlanta  sports 
ublisher  and  secretary  of  the  writer  and  radio  announcer. 

[ftp  York  Sun,  doffed  his  Army  When  he  and  an  old  friend, 
niform  and  one  week  later.  Marine  Pvt.  Harry  Hughes,  met 
uoe  23,  the  Sun  came  out  here  recently,  Hughes  failed  to 
rith  its  editorial  page  in  new  recognize  Harwell  or  catch  his 
rt(s.  name,  reports  Sgt.  Charles  Kopp, 

Other  changes  are  coming  combat  correspondent. 

(Ttainly,  he  admitted  to  Editor  Conversation  drifted  to  At- 
,  Publisher,  but  “We’re  not  lanta  and  Hughes  asked  him  se¬ 
lling  to  change  over  the  Sun,  riously — “What  ever  happened 
mt  keep  it  the  same  high-qual-  to  Ernie  Harwell?” 
tf  u  ever,”  he  stated.  It  took  an  identification  card 

He  changed  the  editorial  col-  to  convince  Hughes,  Fleet  Ma- 
nniu  from  one  to  two-column  rine  baseball  manager  and  ex- 
ridth.  and  with  the  leeway  ob-  Atlanta  Cracker  pilot,  that  he 
lined  spaced  the  other  columns  was  talking  to  his  old  sports- 
tether  apart  and  dropp^  all  caster  friend,  now  an  overseas 
nhimn  rules.  Horizontal  rules  correspondent  for  Leatherneck. 

hrank  to  dashes.  . 

Utters  to  the  editor  which  Publishers  ill  Manila 
ltd  appeared  in  two  places  on  „  _  -  -  _ 

he  page  as  “Letters  to  the  Sun”  See  Gen.  MacArthur 
od  just  letters  have  been  con-  Five  publishers  arrived  in 
nlidated  in  the  three  column  Manila  July  24  to  confer  on 
pice  under  the  editorial  car-  military,  political  and  economic 
ton,  and  a  new  letter  feature  conditions  in  the  Pacific  with 
Produced  in  the  lower  right-  General  MacArthur,  Philippine 
kind  comer.  This  feature,  “Pro  President  Osmena  and  other 
md  Con”  will  present  two  let-  Philippine  leaders, 
tes  daily  representing  contrast-  Those  in  the  group  were  Capt. 
kU  lides  of  controversial  ques-  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  publisher 
'Ions.  of  the  New  York  Daily  News; 

An  impression  of  airiness  has  Roy  Howard,  president  of 
Rperseded  the  grav  tone  of  the  Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers; 


TO  see  THE  HOUSTON  OP  TOMORROW 


•  HOUSTON  is  the  hub  of  the  great  new  in¬ 
dustrial  empire  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  where  the 
basic  materials  for  many  new  things  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  world  are  already  being  produced  in 
large  quantities. 

Here,  for  instance,  huge  plants  are  turning 
out  “raw”  plastics  from  which  almost  limitless 
plastic  articles  can  be  made,  from  buttons  and 
cigarette  cases  to  window  screens  and  instru¬ 
ment  panels,  perhaps  even  bodies  for  postwar 
automobiles.  The  world’s  largest  magnesium 
plant  is  producing  from  sea  water  the  mag¬ 
nesium  which  will  be  used  in  household  appli¬ 
ances  as  well  as  automobiles  and  airplanes. 
Tremendous  synthetic  rubber  plants  are  pro¬ 
ducing  materials  required  for  many  rubber 
articles  as  well  as  tires.  Immense  oil  refineries 
are  producing  the  kind  of  motor  fuels  and 
lubricants  that  postwar  automobiles  will  need. 
Then  there  are  a  huge  tin  smelter,  a  great  blast 
furnace  and  steel  mill,  many  chemical  plants 
and  other  important  industries,  each  of  which 
will  help  produce  new  things  for  a  greater 
postwar  world. 

The  coming  of  peace  will  accelerate  the  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  of  the  Houston  area.  Vital 
industries  already  here — and  those  to  come — 
assure  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  Houston, 
already  the  South’s  largest  market. 


Mr  editorial  page  through  W.  C.  Shepherd,  publisher  of  the 
of  the  device  of  centering  Denver  Post;  Frank  Taylor,  as- 
titles,  “Book  Corner,”  “Who’s  sistant  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
rs  Today”  and  “Pro  and  Con”  Sun,  and  P.  L.  Jackson,  pub- 
■  the  allotted  two  columns  lisher  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
dropping  a  well  for  sub-  Journal.  Accompanying  Patter- 
is  or  cuts  between  the  col-  son  was  John  O’Donnell,  News 
IS'  Washington  columnist. 


5th  Air  Force  'Adopts'  Von  Atta 


HE  HONOR  of  being  named  Honolulu  to  Manila  when  the 
«  honorary  member  of  the  Japs  staged  the  attack  on  Pearl 
lith  Air  Force  of  the  Far  East  Harbor,  Dec.  7,  1941.  His  ship 
i>  come  to  Lee  Van  Atta,  In-  was  200  miles  southeast  of  Wake 
national  News  Service  war  Island  and  the  captain  imme- 


itions  bureau  in  Washington 
ounced  Van  Atta  had  been 
i^iingled  out  by  Gen.  George 


t  Kenney,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
w  East  Air  Force  under  Gen. 
woglas  MacArthur,  for  “his 
■ique  position  and  extremely 
wucientious  and  consistent 
“wrage  of  Army  air  forces  in 
theater.” 

Atta  was  cited  for  111 

,  '  -  General  Ken- 

WMlled  attention  to  the  fact 


It  missions. 


*t  Van  Atta,  who  land^  with  ,,  ,  ,  .  „ 

•  »rst  American  contingent  to  Kenney,  left,  and  Van  Atta 

•th  Australia  after  Pearl  Har- 

0.  accompanied  the  Fifth  Air  diately  turned  off  to  Australia 
^  from  its  original  Aus-  to  miss  the  Jap  task  force  re- 
™ian  bases  all  the  way  through  treating  from  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
Guinea  “to  the  Jap  home-  became  an  accredited  war  cor- 
^  at  Iwo  Jima.”  respondent  with  the  establish- 

Van  Atta  is  the  first  corre-  ment  of  MacArthur's  headquar- 
•ondent  to  receive  this  high  ters  in  Australia  on  March  17, 
®or  from  the  Fifth  Air  Force.  1942. 
was  conferred  on  his  24th  Van  Atta  was  born  and  edu- 
^day,  July  22.  cated  in  California.  He  worked 

*^Pite  his  youth.  Van  Atta  Is  on  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
>*  dean  of  all  correspondents  Herald,  Santa  Barbara  News 
Pacific  war  theater  for  Press  and  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
Jw  of  service.  He  has  been  aminer  before  sailing  for  Hono- 
■fjdited  to  General  MacAr-  lulu  in  May,  1941,  to  join 
command  longest.  the  staff  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 

’•n  Atta  was  en  route  from  tiser. 

A  PUILISHIR  for  Jily  21.  IMS 


June  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Hi 


rHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


1945 

1944 

tEvening  Bulletin-e 

831,631 

948,114 

Inquircr-m  . 

829,478 

851,884 

News-e  . 

337,219 

380,447 

Reoord-m  . 

721,084 

725,759 

Inquirer-S  . 

537,955 

523,881 

*Record-S  . 

252,554 

247,923 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,509,921 

3,678,008 

PnTMBL'BOH,  PA. 

Post'Gazette  rn  .... 

443,085 

476,580 

PreM-e  . 

859,899 

1,006,210 

Sun-Telegraph-e 

481,495 

567,131 

tPress-S  . 

293,110 

333,955 

*Sun-Telegraph-S  . 

260,088 

276,554 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.337,677 

2,660,430 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

585,641 

732,880 

Joumal-e  . 

558,410 

645,299 

'OregOBian-S  . 

332,844 

336,605 

tJournal-S  . 

273,344 

249,370 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,750,239 

1,964,154 

IMIKTS-MOI  TH,  N.  H. 

Herald-c  . 

240,800 

228.803 

PKOVIDKXt’E.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  . 

853,879 

919,428 

Joiirnal-m  . 

465.061 

418.277 

Journal-S  . 

268,874 

238,783 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,587,814 

1,576,488 

QUINCY, 

,  M.ASH. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . . 

487,274 

RRADINO,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note) 

614,351 

673,269 

Eagle- S  . 

62,998 

46,184 

Grand  Total  .... 

677.349 

719,453 

N'oti:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in 

combination.  Linage  of  one 

edition, 

Eagle-e  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . . . 

788,052 

894,051 

Times  Dispatch-m. 

552,527 

637,616 

Times  Dispatch-S.. 

314,411 

279,365 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.654,990 

1,811,032 

K4M'HB8TER.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chroiiicle-m 

650,948 

703,829 

Times  Union-c.... 

834,168 

823.749 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S 

293,154 

314.260 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.778,270 

1,841,838 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register- Republic-e . 

678,397 

631,802 

Star-m  . 

513,095 

471,953 

Star-S  . 

161,428 

151,525 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,352,920 

1,255,280 

»<\CRAMBNTO.  CALIF. 

Unioo-m  . 

321,428 

314,965 

Bee-c  . 

785,839 

865,959 

Union-S  . 

154,885 

147,636 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.262,152 

1,328,560 

ST.  I.OUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  . 

370,383 

459,325 

Post-Dispatch-e  ... 

677,040 

814,771 

Star-Tiraes-e  . 

517.932 

558,017 

tGlobe-Democrat-S. . 

228.866 

233,617 

Post- Dispatch-S 

382,250 

384,082 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,176,471 

2,449,812 

8T.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . . 

404,922 

446,482 

Dispatch-e  . 

588,534 

705,341 

Pioneer  Press-S . . . 

276,246 

271,874 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.269,702 

1,423.697 

Pennsylvania  Papers 
Wary  of  War  Goods  Ad 

PHn.AOELPHiA,  July  24 — To  pre¬ 
vent  a  wide  outbreak  of  so-called 
“Army  and  Navy”  stores  that 
misht  result  in  outwitting  the 
buying  public  through  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  newspaper  publishers 
throughout  Pennsylvania  have 
resolved  upon  thorough  scrutiny 
of  all  advertising  copy  of  stores 
offering  surplus  war  goods  for 
sale. 

Act  No.  333  passed  by  the 
1945  Pennsylvania  General  As¬ 
sembly  prohibits  any  person 
from  selling  Federal  surplus 
property  under  a  business  name 
which  includes  such  words  as 


SAN  A.VrONIO,  TEXAS 


1945 

1944 

Express-m  . 

581,329 

629,808 

News-e  . 

788.670 

857,421 

Light-e  . 

604.591 

617,790 

Ex  press- S  . 

269.775 

330,432 

•  Light- S  . 

241,397 

263,799 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,485,762 

2,699,250 

BAN  DIBGU,  C.VLIF. 

Union-m  . 

752,399 

740,383 

Juurnal-e  . 

562,094 

519.174 

Tribune-Sun-e  .... 

981,031 

939.376 

Union-S  . 

307,152 

275.526 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,602,676 

2,474,459 

S.\N  FRANCIHCl*.  CALIF. 

Clironicle-m  . 

647,687 

675,121 

Examiner  m  . 

693,014 

687,121 

L'all-Bulletiii-e  .... 

490,973 

512,711 

News-e  . 

530,194 

591,731 

tChronicIe-S  . 

237,237 

258,229 

*Examiner-S  . 

336,697 

340,578 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,935,802 

3,065,491 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

1945 

1944 

(lazette-ni  . 

645.526 

687,200 

Union  Star  e . 

590,497 

595,548 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,236,023 

1.282,748 

SCKA.NTDN,  PA. 

Tribuiie-m  . 

544,823 

420.980 

Times-e  . 

426,363 

631.540 

Scrantunian-S  .... 

189,895 

163,672 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,161,081 

1,316,192 

SEjATTLK 

,  WASH, 

Post-Intelligencer-m. 

.539,785 

511,423 

•Star  e  . 

501,281 

532,259 

Times-e  . 

630,778 

504,288 

*Post-Intelligencer-S 

290,843 

284,499 

Times-S  . 

211,295 

179,681 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,173,982 

2.012,150 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal-Tribiiiie-c  . 

334,761 

.179,342 

Joumal-S  . 

132,508 

140,789 

Grand  Total  .... 

467,269 

520,131 

SOUTH  BEND.  INI). 

Tribune-e  . 

693,160 

665.638 

Tribune-S  . 

188,067 

158,580 

Grand  Total  .... 

881,227 

824,218 

SPOK.YNE,  WA.SH. 

Spokesman-  Rev'w-m. 

394,718 

393,386 

Cnronicle-e  . 

590,364 

608,870 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S 

289,544 

266.975 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,274,626 

1,269,231 

SYRiVeUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald  Joumal-e  . . 

910,715 

988,836 

Post  Standard-m. . . 

495,394 

530,042 

•Herald  American-S 

316,282 

357,844 

Post  Standard-S . . . 

195,487 

202,351 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,917,878 

2,079,073 

TACOMA 

,  WASH. 

News-Tribunc*e  . . . 

665,669 

666,983 

Times-e  . 

502,137 

479,609 

News-Tribune-S  . . 

204,295 

216,147 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,372,101 

1,362,739 

TOLBDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  . 

294,666 

264,661 

Blade-e  . 

814,669 

856,676 

Times-S  . 

281,036 

276,388 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,390,371 

1,397,725 

"Army,”  “Navy,”  “United 
States,”  “Federal,”  “Treasury,” 
“Procurement,”  or  any 

others  which  connote  the  U.  S. 
Government. 

Stores  which  have  been  in 
business  for  five  years  or  longer 
are  exempt. 

■ 

Tabloid  Issues  Cut 

The  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

Journal,  which  went  to  tabloid 
size  on  Sundays  and  Mondays 
on  account  of  the  newsprint 
shortage,  has  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  Sunday  edition  on  a 
standard-sized  scale.  The  Mon¬ 
day  issue  still  is  printed  as  a 
tabloid. 


TDIMINTD, 

CANAOA 

1945 

1944 

Globe  5i  Mail-m  . . . 

831.518 

789,026 

Telegram-e  . 

1,170,208 

1,044,343 

Star-e  . 

1,102,268 

1,137,100 

Starw  . 

126,678 

119,790 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,230,672 

3,090,259 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e.. 

617,065 

616,659 

Times- .Advertisers . 

104,388 

89,153 

Grand  Total  .... 

721,453 

705,812 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note) . 

636,704 

655,071 

Note;  Record  m 

sold  in  combination 

with  Times- Rccord-e. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion,  Record  m  only, 

is  given. 

TULSA, 

OKI.A. 

Tribune-e  . 

583.561 

594.211 

World-m  . 

534,552 

540,074 

World-S  . 

216,607 

.’15,452 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,334,720 

1,349,737 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-in 

494,271 

473,017 

W.ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

#Times-Herald-d  . . 

945,588 

1,021.215 

\ews-e . 

564,813 

588,26(1 

l*ost-m  . . 

832.058 

973.905 

•Star-e  . 

1,280,583 

1,390,560 

*Times-Herald-S 

303,484 

339,670 

Posts  . 

289.728 

286.216 

tStar-S  . 

408.784 

426,065 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,625,038 

5,025,897 

WATBRBUUY,  CONN 

Republican  Amcr. 

(Sec  note)  . 

556,555 

570,354 

Democrat-c  . 

285,551 

353,762 

Rcpublican-S  . 

127,346 

120,631 

Grand  Total  .... 

969,452 

1,044,747 

Note:  Republican 

i  American 

1  sold  in 

combination  with  .Vmerican-e.  1 

Linage  of 

one  edition  shown,  Kepublican-m. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 

OKOUI* 

-Maniarc'k  Times-e. 

172.301 

176,456 

Mt.  Vernon  Ar^us-e 

480,721 

443,840 

New  Kochelle  Stand- 

ard  Starve  . 

565,679 

540,653 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  . 

179,660 

196,868 

Port  Chester  Item-e 

385,076 

342,515 

Tarrvtown  News-e. 

195,137 

217,373 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

378,458 

384,419 

White  Plains  Dis.-e 

519,523 

532,056 

Peekskill  Star-e. _ 

242,627 

250,760 

Grand  Total  .... 

3,119,182 

3,084,940 

WICHITA,  KAXS. 

Beacon-e  . 

660,952 

758,792 

Eagic-m  . . 

482,346 

514,538 

Eagle-e  . 

519,452 

558,225 

Beacon-S  . 

282,410 

282,079 

Eagle-S  . 

168,328 

184,035 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,113,488 

2,297,669 

WORCBSTBB,  MASS. 

Telegram-ra  . 

609,166 

601,099 

Gazette  &  Post-e . . . 

664,129 

662,185 

Telegrhm-S  . 

264,975 

243,373 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,538,270 

1,506,657 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator  Teleg.-e 

722,541 

786,564 

Vindicator  Teleg.-S 

265,613 

264,397 

Grand  Total  .... 

988,154 

1,050,961 

Advertisers  Urged 
To  Recruit  War  Dogs 

The  Army  needs  1,600  large 
dogs  immediately  to  be  trained 
for  scout  duty  with  troops  in 
combat  zones,  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  this  week  informed  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  asking  them  to 
devote  part  of  their  advertising 
to  bring  this  message  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  dog  owners. 

The  need  is  urgent,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  points  out,  because  many  of 
the  dogs  trained  as  sentries 
earlier  in  the  war  are  not 
adaptable  for  retraining  or  are 
not  qualified  for  scout  duty. 

EDITOR  & 


FiKurcK  Supi»ll»-<1  by 

liKUNX.  N.  V.  ITTY 
1945 

Humt-  News-e .  ^ 

Hume  News-S .  92,286  K 


Grand  Total  ....  365.712 

K.VN8A8  CITY.  MO. 


d 


liti 

ll 


Times- m  . 

Star-f  .  619.072 

.Star-S  .  383,220  - 


Grand  Total 


1,604,508  l,(i; 


NKW  UKOFUKI),  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  473,5M  IP 
Standard-Times-S  •  87,556 


Grand  Total 


.MEMOK.VNDU-M  of 
I.N  A.MEK1C.\N  WEEKLY, 
WEEKLY  AND  THIS  VBII 
JUNE,  1040 


*  "A.\IER1CAN  WEEKLY” 

61,610  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  ^ 
20,041  included  in  the  Sunday  anmy 
Albany  Times- Cnion,  Baltimore 
can,  Boston  Advertiser,  Cbirago  M 
American,  Detroit  Times, 

Sientinel,  New  York  Jiauim.Awta 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  Sai  w 
Light,  Syracuse  HeTald-Amenctgll^ 
ington  Times-Herald. 


•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  nj 
il,610  included  in  Sunday  ti«l^ 
Suffalo  Courier  Express, 

Jealer,  Miami  Herald  .and  Phil^ 
tecord. 


*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  ^ 
65,448  included  in  Portland  Ofer^ 
tigures. 


•“CO.MIC  WEEKI-Y”  linaic  2 
included  in  .Atlanta  Constitution  fr 


*  “A.MER1CA.V  WEEKLY” 
65,448  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY 
20,041  included  in  figures  for 
editions  of  Los  .-Angeles  Kx^  miner, 
Francisco  Examiner  and  S.-attk 
Intelligencer. 


t  “THIS  WEEK”  linage 
figures  for  Atlanta  Constitution 
more  Sun,  Birmingham  N'ewt  8^ 
Herald,  Boston  Herald.  Cincian^w 
quirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Ky- 
News,  Detroit  News,  IndianapoM  SMhi 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
kee  Journal,  New  York  Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Gloke 
crat,  Washington  Star. 


t  “THIS  WEEK”  linage  21,711  ^ 
figures  for  Chicago  Daily  Nem  « 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  K 


t  “THIS  WEEK”  linage  22J1^ 
figures  for  Los  Angeles  Tint^ 
land  Journal,  San  Francisco 
Spt^ne  Spokesmen  Review. 


«  SPLIT-RUN  linage— ChiM»  H 
une-m,  239,168:  S,  80,552.  Nw 
News-m,  290,025;  S,  97,756. 
Americ.an-e,  195,81 1 ;  S,  40,046. 
ra,  4,000.  Washington  Times 
27,222. 


Ife 


To  qualify  for  Army 
the  Council  summarized, 
must  be  in  good  health.  lifl 
and  responsive.  Breed  1*1^ 
secondary  importance  to 
eral  excellence.  Dogs  a 
be  between  14  months 
three  and  a  half  yean  v 
Further  details  may  be 
tained  from  the  Quarteriaasfc 
General,  Washington  25,  D.  ~ 


Million  in  Bonds 

Pittsburgh,  July  24 
burghers  bought  nearly  ?i 
000  worth  of  War  Bonds 
chance  at  an  Ernie 
script  offered  by  the  Wn 
Press  in  the  Seventh  War 


FURLISHERfer  Jely  ^ 
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betroit  Agency 
lakes  Changes 
1  Official  List 

llacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
c.  national  advertising  agency 
ith  headquarters  in  Detroit, 
IS  completed 
rganizational 
uli^jnment  t  o 
icilitate  future 
xpanslon.  W. 

,  p ,  John 
iaUttBi  and  a 
laader,  be- 
goet  chairman 
{  the  board. 

Bd  .Jaates  R. 
idasK.  also  a 
luoder  and  ex- 
Kotive  vice- 
resident,  be- 
Hoes  president 
;d  treasurer. 

Major  Harvey 
ms  to  the  agency  as  executive 
ce-president  with  authority 


John 

G.  Luce  re- 


Luce  —  Adama 

ver  the  creative  and  produc- 
M  departments.  Major  Luce, 
ewmber  of  M.  J.  &  A.  since  its 
(giiiuing,  entered  the  Corps  of 
^.gineers  in  November,  1942, 
nd  before  returning  to  civilian 
fe  was  attached  to  the  Publi- 
ations  Branch  of  Military  In- 
[liigence. 

Vice-president  John  R.  Mac- 
tanus  lakes  over  the  additional 
Qties  of  general  manager,  and 
eginald  A.  Brewer,  already  a 
iM  president,  has  been  named 
Ecretary. 

Creation  of  two  new  vice- 
Taidcncita  is  announced  by 
t  John.  They  go  to  Leo  A. 
Eifbrand  who  becomes  vice¬ 
resident  and  assistant  treas- 
-’ff,  and  to  E.  W.  Froehlich, 
ledia  director. 

Among  the  accounts  served 
J  KacManus,  John  &  Adams, 
!t.ue  the  Cadillac  and  Pontiac 
rrisions  of  General  Motors,  the 
^Chemical  Company.  Bendix 
'align  Corporation,  Champion 
prk  Plug  Company,  Ferry- 
^  Seed  Company,  and 
Mdard  Accident  Insurance  Co. 
^*d  J.  Hatch  has  joined  the 
Jetutive  staff.  He  recently 
2*  released  with  the  rank  of 
"^1  from  active  duty  after 
years’  Army  service.  Be- 
entering  the  Army  he 
his  own  agency  in  Mil- 
'fJkee.’ 


pantile  Paralysis  Ads 


fte  Good  Housekeeping  ma 
w  has  chosen  as  the  then 
>ts  public  service  campai] 
*^year,  the  “Care  and  Pr 
0^  Infantile  Paralysis 


s  appear  in  65  newspape 


Johnny-on-Spot 
Ad  for  Canteen 

In  a  3-column  ad  run  July  25 
and  26  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  the  American  Theater 
Wing  asked  for  “quick”  help  in 
locating  a  new  home  for  the 
Stage  Door  Canteen,  explain¬ 
ing  that  by  July  30  a  location 
had  to  be  found  or  the  Canteen 
would  close. 

Leads  on  places  to  rent  came 
so  quickly  (almost  100  in  a 
single  day),  that  the  ATW  pub¬ 
licity  conunittee,  which  devised 
the  ad,  cancelled  any  future 
schedules. 

Present  building  occupied  by 
the  Canteen  is  owned  by  the 
New  York  Times  and  is  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  newspaper’s  office. 
The  building  will  be  razed  and 
an  extension  to  the  Times  build¬ 
ing  erected  as  soon  as  materials 
and  labor  are  available. 

Commission  Grants 
Engravers  Increase 

CHtCAGO,  July  24 — The  Daily 
Newspaper  Commission  granted 
the  full  15%  increase  to  the 
Detroit  Photo-Engravers  Union 
in  a  wage  dispute  case  between 
the  union  and  the  Detroit  news¬ 
papers.  The  Commission  directed 
that  the  day  hourly  scale  rate 
shall  be  $1.84  and  the  night 
rate  $1.97. 

The  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  consisting  of  Dr.  F.  S. 
Deibler,  public  member,  and  J. 
Arthur  ReHage,  labor  member, 
concurred  in  granting  the  15% 
increase  over  the  1941  journey¬ 
man  scale,  after  submitting  the 
issue  to  (Tarroll  Daugherty,  di¬ 
rector  of  wage  stabilization  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board. 

W.  N.  Thomson,  industry 
member,  dissented  vigorously, 
declaring  this  ruling  was  not 
made  by  the  Commission,  but 
was  a  result  of  a  “curbstone 
opinion”  of  a  paid  employe  of 
WLB,  “who  had  no  proper  place 
in  the  consideration  of  any  dis¬ 
pute  between  these  parties.”  He 
voiced  a  protest  as  to  the 
method  of  handling  the  case  by 
the  Commission,  declaring  the 
Daugherty  wire,  making  a  di¬ 
rect  recommendation,  “was  at 
least  mildly  presumptuous  and 
irresponsible  in  that  it  could 
not  be  based  on  a  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  the  case  but 
was  instead  based  on  the  airy 
opinion  that  ...  ‘at  this  late 
date  any  union  that  has  not  had 
the  15%  ought  to  get  it.’” 

■ 

Named  By  Navy  League 

Jackson,  Mich.,  July  23 — Don¬ 
ald  M.  Mackie,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Jackson  office 
of  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
(Ilorp.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  chapter 
of  the  Navy  League  of  America. 
Ted  Booth,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
member  of  the  family  which 
publishes  Booth  Newspapers, 
was  elected  a  vice-president. 

■ 

Pulpwood  Receipts 

Washington.  July  26  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  of  pulpwood  at  United 
States  mills  increased  5%  in 
June,  as  compared  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year. 


i»T0t  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jaly  21.  1945 


China  Refuses 
Entry  to  Two 
U.  S.  Newsmen 

Two  American  newsmen,  Dar¬ 
rell  Berrigan,  chief  of  the  Far 
East  division  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  Harold  Isaacs  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  have  been 
barred  from  China  on  the 
ground  that  their  records  “may 
be  deemed  to  have  endangered 
friendly  relations  between  China 
and  her  allies.” 

The  ban  came  only  a  short 
time  after  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  had  apparently  eased  re¬ 
strictions  on  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  by  extending  to  30  days 
the  time  a  reporter  is  permitted 
to  be  absent  from  the  country 
without  forfeiting  credentials. 

Both  men.  attempting  to  re¬ 
turn  over  the  hump  by  plane, 
were  refused  priorities  by  the 
U.  S.  Army.  'The  Army  said  it 
had  no  objection  to  their  entry, 
but  that  it  had  to  bow  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  first  refusing  to  comment 
on  its  action,  the  government 
later  released  a  statement 
through  P.  H.  Chang,  a  Cabinet 
spokesman,  who  made  the 
charge  of  endangerment  of  Al¬ 
lied  relations.  Asked  what  was 
required  of  correspondents  to 
keep  them  from  being  barred. 
Chang  said:  “Common  sense.” 

Isaacs  had  written  .several 
articles  while  in  the  U.  S.  that 
were  severely  critical  of  China’s 
political  and  military  policies. 
Berrigan  presumably  was  black¬ 
listed  because  of  his  writings  on 
Gen.  Stilwell’s  recall  from  the 
CBI  theater. 

Correspondents  in  Chungking, 
fearing  more  of  such  restric¬ 
tions,  are  seeking  an  audience 
with  Ambassador  Pat  Hurley  to 
learn  the  U.  S.  attitude,  the 
Post  said. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — 80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  tine  per  insertion 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 


_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing.  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
hen  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville.  Mich. 
MAY  BBOTHEES,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire 
W.  H.  Qlover  Co.,  "Ventura,  Cal. 

A  A  SOUND  INVESTMENTS  in  se¬ 
lected  properties.  Arthur  W.  Slypes, 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5, 
Calif. 


liawspapars  For  Sala 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPEKS 


Central  New  York . $25M 

•Western  New  York .  6M 

•Central  New  York .  lOM 

Eu.stern  New  York  (2) .  6il 

Eastern  Pennsylvania .  35M 

Central  Pennsylvania  (2)....  16M 

Southern  Pennsylvania .  3‘/4M 

Eastern  Iowa  .  ITM 

Southern  Minnesota  .  15HM 

•New  Mexico  .  10 %M 

Southern  California .  25M 

Southern  Maine  .  lOM 

New  Hampshire  .  3V4M 

New  Jersey .  85M 

•Central  Tennessee  .  7HM 

Western  Texas  .  16HM 

Southern  Texas  . 25M 

Washington  State  .  9(4^1 

Ohio,  and  building .  12M 

Eastern  Kentucky  .  3t4M 

•Southeastern  Ohio  .  lOM 

DAILY  NEWSPAPEKS 

•California  . $75M 

Pennsylvania  .  75M 


•  County  Seat. 

MAY  BROTHERS 
Brokers  Since  1914 
Binghamton,  New  York 

f750,000  CASH 

Buys  best  equipped  Air  conditioned 
plant  now  doing  over 

$200,000  Gross  a  Tear. 

Owner  wisTies  to  retire. 

Plant  includes  chain  of  new.spapers. 
Trade  iiublications  with  biggest  ABC 
circulation  in  the  world  in  its  Held 
and  with  its  best  years  yet  to  come. 

Two  Wire  Services 
Job  Plant — Engraving  Plant — Rotary 
Press 

8  Linotypes — Latest  Elrod  Equipment 
Ludlow  setting  up  96-pt.  straight 
Own  building  and  plant  bringing  in 
good  revenue. 

Possibilities  unlimited  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  money. 

Have  no  outstanding  obligations. 
All  Free  and  clear. 

Box  1788.  Editor  &  Publisher 


BEST  OPPORTUNITY  IN  10  YEARS 

A  75-year-old  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  evening  newspaper. 

City  of  45,000  population.  Equip¬ 
ment  a  Duplex  tubular  Press  with  full 
Stereotype  equipment,  prints  16-page 
standard  or  32-page  tabloid  size,  at 
30.000  per  hour.  Seven  linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  a  Ludlow  &  Elrod,  plenty  of 
chases,  form  tables,  etc.  Grossing 
$65,000  annually,  but  will  guarantee 
$100,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Not 
listed  for  sale,  but  can  be  bought. 
Full  rash  sale  only  for  $100,000. 
Hurry — this  is  it!  Box  1765,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  IN  CENTRAL-STATE  city 
of  20.000,  excellent  spot  for  post-war 
expansion,  available  at  once.  Real 
opportunity  for  capable  publisher  or 
editor-adman  team  able  to  take  mod¬ 
erate  income  now  for  attractive  po- 
tentialttes.  Spessify  youx  financial 
resources.  Box  1784.  Editor  fc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  business  and 
Legal  daily  for  .sale.  Good  plant  and 
building  in  one  of  the  Naticm’s^  most 
progressive  cities.  Box  1748.  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


^  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  have  the  symbol  A  ina^od  in 
their  Situation  Wanted  advertiaemente 
if  desired.  Request  for  this  featurs 
should  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 

Classifled  .Ids  font.  Next  Page 
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_ Wtwtpapw  Ff  S>1« _ 

W«wiyp«r  *  PropwtlBt 

Bought,  Sold,  Appraiiad 
L.  PARKER  UKEL.Y  A  00. 

3S0  Park  Are.,  Now  York  17,  M.  Y. 


Machaaical  E«aipMMt — For  Sola 

k4V&iAkT  -I^TTT 

Mooareh  dross  amaltor,  gas  flrsd, 
powar  driran  agitator,  eompists  with 
motor;  (1)  Hos  coal  lirsd  dross  smalt* 
•r;  (1)  gaa  flrsd  dry  mat  eondlUonor, 
aspsaitg  100  mats.  D.  F.  Shortoll, 

Asoary  Park  (N.  J.)  Proas. _ 

FOB  BALM — Junior  Aatopista  and 
Sharsr  eompists  with  nseossary  pnmp 
and  agitator  for  easting  platas  for 
praasas  with  38  0/14'  ontoff.  Elsc- 
trie  eharaeteriatias;  AO-tlO  rolt-S 
phaso-40  eyels.  Will  aonaider  Pony 
Autoplata  as  part  papnsnt.  Kings- 
port  Pnblishing  Co.,  Kingsport.  Tann. 
1  CLATBOUBK  Proeislon  Sharing  Ha* 
shiao  oomplato  with  motor  and  eon* 
troll. 

Wastsm  Mswapopor  Union 
18S4  Charry  St.  Phila.  T.  Pa. 

■OB-wBasirBOTU  Bovma 
Photo  EngriTln*  aanipmant.  Milao 
Maahinery  Co.,  Rad  Bank,  R.  J. 


Mockanical  E^pmaat  WnataJ 


WAHTBD 

Onaa  prass,  singla  width  (two  pagss 
wide),  18%  In^  printing  diamotor — 
.31%  Ineh  ent-off  or  dsek  for  same. 
Olva  fnll  details  and  priess.  Box 
1043,  Editor  A  Pnbllshar. 

8CODEBR  38-PAOB  PBBSS.  Will 
pnrehssa  now,  taka  dalirery  whan  yon 
make  new  installations  after  war. 
Also  want  pup  unit  and  pony-anto- 
plate.  All  must  be  in  good  eondition. 
Oire  age.  serial  nnmber.  Box  1407, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

BEHELTUra  PUERAOE.  500-lb.  os- 
parity.  Hoe-made;  aerial  No.  618;  bot¬ 
tom  outlet;  complete  with  hood  and 
hurnera;  4  pan  molds.  J.  M.  Ryder. 
The  Hrmoerat,  Waterhnry.  Conn. 

PHOTO  -  EROBAVINO  and  photo- 
graphie  one-man  operation  plant.  Now 
in  operation.  Box  1751,  Editor  A 
Publiah  er^ _ 


CURVED  ROUTER  for  newspaper 
press  28%'  cut  off  or  larger.  Print- 
eraft  Rrpresentatiyes,  277  Broadway, 
New  York _ 

QUARTER  FOLDER,  wanted  Rotary 
or  Chopper  Knife  with  belt  delivery, 
for  Ooas  press.  Wire  collent.  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


_ Wawspapor  Prass  Engioaors 

HACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS 
COBfPANT 

8.5  Rosa  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Help  WantaJ — Admiaistrarive 


EASTERN  NEWSPAPER  Association 
has  opportnnity  for  mala,  not  over  85 
years,  with  some  newspspar  bsek- 
gronnd  and  pnblie  relations  sxperi- 
anea  and  preferably  with  legal  ednea- 
tion.  To  act  as  aasietsnt  to  present 
Manager.  Position  affords  opportnnity 
to  aeqnire  knowledge  of  newspaper  la¬ 
bor  relations.  Complete  information, 
with  references  and  photo,  mnst  ac¬ 
company  first  reply.  Address  Box 
1581.  Editor  A  Puhlleher. _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPOBTUNITT  for 
man  or  woman  experienced  in  Pnb¬ 
lishing  field  to  participate  in  new  non¬ 
competitive  Metropolitan  New  York 
publication  as  Advertising  executive 
or  Managing  Editor  with  or  without 
investment.  Box  1634,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _ 


OPERATOR- PRINTER  to  manage  or 
lease  small  Legal  daily  and  well- 
equipped  Job  shop  estabisbed  17  years. 
Oeorge  Ray,  416  Sonth  Ave.,  Spring- 
fled,  Mlssonri. _ 

MAN  WANTED  to  taka  over  weakly 
on  partnership  basia.  No  invostment 
necessary.  Box  1753,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Help  Wanted — Advertising 


ADVERTTSINO  SALESlflAN 
Wanted  on  progressive,  small  city, 
afternoon  daily,  5,000  circnlation, 
within  100  miles  of  Chicago;  must  be 
agreeable,  aggressive,  write  good  copy, 
make  layouts,  have  ideas,  personality 
and  sales  ability  to  put  them  into 
linage.  Fine  if  be  can  pinch-hit  for 
the  editor  in  emergency.  Prefer  man 
in  early  thirties,  from  north  central 
area.  Opportunity  to  insure  post-war 
security.  Write,  stating  experience, 
qnaliflcations,  fnll  personal  informa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements,  education, 
enclosing  photo  to  Box  No.  1777, 
Editor  A  ^biisher. 


ADVEBTXSXNO  KANAOBB  wanted 
for  darkaburg  Pnbliahing  Company, 
pnbliaher  of  Daily  Exponent  and  Daily 
Telegram  and  Sunday  Edition.  Com¬ 
bines  dally  circulation  40,000,  popu¬ 
lation  80,000,  out  of  war  sons.  Olve 
age,  height,  weight  and  three  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  President,  Clarksburg  Publishing 
Co.,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


ADVEBTiaiNa  SALBSICAN  to  call 
on  important  retail  accounts,  morning 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  ares.  Attractive  Post-War  future, 
salary  and  bonus.  In  writing  give 
personal  history  together  with  de¬ 
tails  of  experience.  Address  Box 
1745,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


ADVBRTISINO  (Immediate  Opening), 
young  man,  extremely  capable  in  lay¬ 
out,  copy  and  production,  to  work 
with  promotion  manager — large  Mid- 
dlewest  Metropolitan  daily.  Box  1748, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISINGi.  Second  in  command 
under  extremely  able  chief.  Mnst  be 
good  layout  man  and  copy  writer  as 
well  as  crack  salesman.  Competitive 
paper.  Tough  flght.  Box  1797,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Help  Wauled  Adrartising 


Help  Wauted — Editorial 


WE  WANT  A  OOOD 
ADVERTISINO  MAN  I 
If  you  don't  want  the  world,  if  you're 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  in¬ 
terested  in  being  associated  with  a 
good  newspaper  of  40,000  circulation 
in  a  deep  south  market  of  100,000, 
answer  this  advertisement.  The  open¬ 
ing  can  match  any  in  the  country  for 
future  possibilities  and  starting  pay 
is  fifty  a  week  or  better.  If  this  in¬ 
terests  you  and  yon  can  SELL  and 
service  accounts  write  full  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  Box  1770,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVBRTISINa  SALESMAN,  Copy 
writer,  layout.  Growing  newspaper  in 
South  has  fine  opportunity  for  man  or 
woman  who  can  aell,  service  accounts. 
Good  salary,  permanent,  bonuses.  Box 
1605,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED — Telephone  Room  Su¬ 
pervisor  for  large  Daily  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced, 
able  to  train  new  girls.  'Top  Tele¬ 
phone  solicitor  seeking  Supervisor's 
job  considered;  state  age;  experience 
and  salary  desired ;  enclose  photo. 
Replies  held  in  strict  confidence.  Box 
1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  daily  needs  permanent 
Advertising  manager;  city  15,000;  cir¬ 
culation  6,200;  both  growing.  Good 
salary  plus  bonus.  Sun-Star,  Merced, 
California. 


DISPLAT  advertising  salesman.  Per¬ 
manent  position  on  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  the  two  Carolinaa.  Excellent 
present  and  postwar  poaaibilities. 
Good  salary;  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  The  Charlotte  Observer,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 


NEW  TORE  SUBURBAN  daily  of 

86,000  ABC  circulation  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openings  for  two  display  solicitors. 
Good  salary  to  start.  State  experience 
and  personal  characteristics  in  letter 
requesting  interview.  Mnst  have  ear. 
Box  1685,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


PROGRESSIVE  AFTERNOON  daily 
in  central  New  York  has  vacancy  for 
an  experienced  advertising  solicitor 
(male  or  female).  Highly  competitive 
sitnation.  Give  complete  information 
in  first  letter,  and  state  definitely 
salary  expected  to  start.  Enclose  snap¬ 
shot  photo.  Box  1420,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FINB  OPPOBTUNITT  for  experienced 
display  Advertising  salesman.  Mnst 
have  had  eaperienee  with  men's  and 
women's  stores  and  know  how  to 
write  good  copy  and  sell  it.  Above 
all,  mnst  be  able  to  gain  confidence  of 
the  advertiser.  Permanent  position, 
good  salary  with  large  Middlewest 
newspaper.  Write  giving  full  details 
in  first  letter.  Box  1760,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


MID-WEST  NEWSPAPER  wants  ver¬ 
satile  Copy  writer  capable  of  servicing 
miscellaneous  run  of  accounts.  Must 
be  able  to  produce  better  than  average 
layouts  and  copy.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  to  progress  with  old 
established  fast  growing  newspaper. 
Man  vrith  local  advertising  agency  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  ideal.  Box  1740, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


EXPERIENOED  Advertising  salesman 
on  small  live  daily  near  New  York. 
Permanent  position  for  man  who  can 
deliver.  Phone,  Wire  or  Write.  Neal 
W.  Phillips,  Business  Manager,  Green¬ 
wich  Times,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


Help  Wanted— Circulatiou 


OIROULATION  •  PROMOTION  man¬ 
ager,  hard  worker,  good  personality, 
e^erienced;  one  who  can  maintain 
efneient  circulation  department,  in¬ 
crease  subscriptions,  sell  the  paper’s 
services  to  subscribers  as  well  as  ad¬ 
vertisers.  $800  a  month.  Must  pay 
own  transportation  but  after  year  of 
service  $100  travel  compensation  will 
be  paid.  Submit  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  references,  photograph  with  first 
letter  to  Bob  Atwood,  Anchorage  Daily 
Times,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


CIBCULAinON  MANAGER  who  wants 
to  build  small  Northern  New  England 
daily,  share  in  profits  and  have  life 
time  association.  Must  enjoy  freedom 
and  yet  be  able  to  assume  complete 
responsibility  and  hard  work  that 
goes  with  it.  Box  1796,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  take  over  en¬ 
tire  Advertising  and  Circulation  man¬ 
agement  of  two  large  New  Jersey 
weeklies.  Clear  field  for  growth  in 
prosperous  area  with  no  reconversion 
problems.  Box  1522,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  North- 
west  California  morning  and  evening 
combination  daily  newspaper.  Good 
salary.  Box  EK,  441  Holbrook  Build¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


Help  Wanted — Art 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


PROGRESSIVE  Northern  California 
daily  in  city  of  25,000  offers  splendid 
opikortunity  to  exi>erieneed  ad  man  to 
occupy  permanent,  key  position  on 
staff.  One  of  California’s  most  beau¬ 
tiful  sections.  Good  salary  plus  gen¬ 
erous  bonus.  Must  be  under  86. 
Write  Box  1608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENT  industry  tradt  M 
wants  reporters  with  iadeev  •  j 
doer  shew  bis  experience;  else  J 
men  with  retail  and  Juke  bei 


•IWitIt  t 


men  wttn  retail  ana  .luao  oei 
knowledge.  Box  TTl,  Editor  fllBEg  pi 

iSr  Bus 


COPT  READER  WANTU 
For  One  of  Leading 
hlETROFOLlTAN  DA1L1Z8  k 
MIDDLE  WEST,  GOOD  SAldH 
Box  1778,  Editor  A  Publiiln 


EABLT  RISING  telegraph 
two  edition  email  city  Virgh 
Honrs  4  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 
per  week.  Salary  commenv  _ 
job  and  ability.  PennanaaA 
genial  crew.  Box  1764,  Edita*  i 
Usher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  indq 
Republican  evening  newspaper  il 
York  state.  Seek  sound  sad  j 
sive  ideas  for  community  of 
Submit  samples  of  work,  rtfi 
photo,  if  imssible,  and  full 


information.  Permanent 
Bex  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT  i* 
N.  E.  daily  has  opening  combi 
desk-reporting.  List  experleno 
ary,  other  details.  Box  1781, 
A  Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER  Wanted 
writer.  University  graduato, 
weekly.  Excellent  opportunity. 
1726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST  to  assist  editor  db 
dnstrial  Magasine,  reporting, 
make-up  essential.  Box  1706, 

A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  capable  of 
wire,  some  local  coverage  os 
daily.  Must  be  able  to  display  ( 
inality  and  initiative.  Good  opr 
iiity  for  some  broad  experionet.  _ 
ing  conditions  good.  Box  1788,  f 
A  Publisher. 


ARTIST  WANTED  for  retouching  and 
general  work.  This  is  a  permanent 
job.  Managing  Editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 


REPORTER  for  medium-siied 
Give  experience,  references,  sm  ■ 
expected  in  letter  to  the  TslJ 
Herald,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


COMBINATION  news  and  circulation 
man  to  start  from  scratch  in  opening 
new  branch  office.  Send  daily  news 
letter,  build  small  City  circulation 
routes.  $40  per  week.  W.  J.  Missett, 
News-Herald,  Suffolk,  Va. 


REPORTER — Young  reporter, 
news,  with  experience  and  ent^ 
for  down-town  news  beat 
Times.  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 


REPORTER,  Experienced.  f« , 
House  news  bureau.  Fth 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


DESK  MAN  and  reporter  for  Ohio 
city  of  45,000  population.  Write  age, 
experience,  references,  address  Box 
1720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-reporter  f*^ 
sive  daily  in  city  of  10,000.  W 
portunity  on  one  of  Ohio  *  by_; 
«ity  dailies.  The  Daily 
Dover,  Ohio. 
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REPORTER — Position  open  (« 
wire  man  on  progressive  sftr* 
daily  in  thriving  40,000  C4r~ 
Five-day  week.  State  age,  ex,—, 
salary  desired  in  first  letter.  1 
Remaly,  Editor,  Bulletin, 

N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  of  leading  College  _ 
magasine,  21,  male,  seeks  posititoi 
ing  for  sense  of  humor  and  sbBIH 
write.  Has  daily  newspaper  i 
ence.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1778, 1 
A  Pnbllsher. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR,  job  opes, 
ognised  progressive  daily  in  live  I 
of  12,000.  ABO  circulation  1,11 
Handle  AP  wire,  write  heads, 
editorials,  manage  departmsst 
three.  Start  $50  up.  Permsaeate^ 
interesting  future.  The  Daily 
Canton,  Illinois. 
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REPORTER  wanted  experieaesf,  i 
an  experienced  Copy  Reader  by  ■ 
western  daily  of  more  thaa  Til 
circulation.  State  age,  expeii* 
family  conditions  and  salary  MN 
in  flnt  letter.  Box  1628,  Idito 
Publisher. 
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REPORTER — Young,  aggressive , 
for  City  Hall,  Courthouse,  •peta'' 
signments  and  assistant  to  Spertir 
tor  in  basketball  and  football  Hff 
by  one  of  Iowa’s  best  dailiea 
1685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Htlp  WmteJ — Editorial _ 

BEPOBTEft 

l,i  thorough  knowledge  of 
buiiness  and  Adver- 
practice!  to  corer  epwial- 
1,^  Bosinen  beat  in  New  York 
M  Will  also  conaider  Adver- 
man  who  can  write  newa- 
state  experience;  aalary 
^Md;  portrait. 

j«x  1T80,  Editor  h  Publiaher 

Seril  BDITOlt  —  Nawapaper  In 
town  of  80,000  haa  opening 
Editor.  If  intereetad  write, 
I  INI,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher, 

Halp  WMde^Hecfcniacnl 

nsnfO  OOMFOSITOB.  Alao 
a  man.  Plentr  orertime  and 
jioB  bonua.  Prefer  men  with 
UiotTpe  experience.  Box  1694, 
k  Pnbliaher. _ 

_ TION  preaaman-atereotj^r 

i«4  to  operate  Rotary  Preaa.  Box 
Mitor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

OnTE  operator!  wanted  for  fine 
.Ri  afternoon  Daily.  Seale  $53. 
Ituri.  Jonrnal.  Flint,  Mich. _ 

lTOB-PBINTEK  to  manage  or 
imall  Legal  daily  and  well- 
1  Job  ahop  eatabliahed  for  17 
George  Kay,  416  South  Ave., 
tied,  Mlaaonri. _ 

PHOTOENGBAVINO 
'raand  man  to  operate  good  1-man 
ud  help  with  photography.  Op- 
iity  to  alto  apply  and  dexelop 
e  talent.  Permanent  job  in 
t  town.  Beekley  Newapapaia, 

W,  Ya. _ 

wSHOBAVER  etcher.  Union 
Ml  for  87  H  honra,  write  or 
■I.  Stnrgea  (Newark,  N.  J.)  Star- 


lOOF-BEADEB — Man  or  woman. 
■Btaent,  good  pay  and  opportunity 
itereaaed  earning!  if  yon  do  aome 
dll  writing.  Box  1693,  Editor  & 

ili'her. 

Mg  WanfeJ — Public  Relationa 

mOWEST  indnatrial  corporation 
opening  for  a  top-notch  Public 
oui,  publicity  man  to  act  an  aa- 
t  to  chief.  Muat  be  veraatile 
a  with  newapaper  background, 
peraonality,  and  ability  to  work 
t  creating  friation.  Send  full 
ition.  unretouched  photograph  if 
itie,  aalary  reqnirementa,  draft 
family  atatua,  etc.,  firat  letter. 
a  1M8.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

UO  RELATIONS— Job  with  fn- 
in  organiaation  located  in  Waah- 
•  and  repreaenting  leading  na- 
J  indnat^,  for  man  of  enterpriae 
akility.  Door  is  wide  open  for  ad- 
aent  to  Public  Information  Dl- 
for  right  person.  Interview  will 
i  on  experience  and  references, 
*tU  as  salary  desired,  as  given  in 
ite  addressed  to:  Box  1733,  Editor 
riblisher. 

Mg  WanteJ — Photographers 

IFAPEB  photographer,  experi- 
I  in  re-touching  and  doing  some 
wk.  Good  pay,  split  on  com- 
J  work.  Box  1696,  Editor  & 
ker. 


_  Uiariry  Agency  Service _ 

OIM,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
Free  Reading,  Berths  Klaua- 
«0  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 


Situliona  Wnnieti — AdTertising 

ADVERTISING  manager,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  10  years’  experience  in 
advertising  including  industry,  agency, 
publishing  and  printing.  Seeking  post¬ 
war  opportunity.  Want  to  run  own 
"show”  in  the  invasion  of  the  new 
market  with  a  task  force  of  on  the 
beam  workable  ideas.  Top  flight  ref¬ 
erences.  International  recognition. 
Box  1740,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

ADVERTISING  manager,  U  graduate. 
Now  employed  in  daily,  draft  free,  15 
years  of  experience,  splendid  record 
wants  to  change  to  larger  daily  in 
town  of  10,000—35,000  in  Oalifornis, 
Oregon  or  Washington.  Box  1731, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGES  with  15- 
year  record  that  speaks  for  itself. 
Available  for  position  with  post-war 
opportunities.  Salary  $6,000.  Bex 
1723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  or  Business  manager, 
20  years  Local  and  National;  all  sec¬ 
ond  papers,  5  to  20OM.  Very  best 
references;  all  publishers.  Box  1722, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  manager,  experienced, 
wants  berth  on  small  daily.  Age  30, 
see  photographer.  Box  1729,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


•k  OBAOK  SOLICITOR 
Overseas  Veteran,  34,  conservative; 
months  of  gains  on  last  job.  Full 
knowledge  of  Merchandising,  copy, 
layout.  Advertising  manager  small 
daily.  12  years’  experience.  Have 
sold  circulations  from  5M  through 
120M.  Salary  $75.  Box  1721,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

IA)NG  NEWSPAPER  advertising  exp. 
sales,  layouts,  copy,  promotionala. 
Met.  and  small  papers.  Single;  58; 
well  educated;  abstainer;  art  hobby; 
now  employed.  Box  1627,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  (36),  experienced,  aggressive 
advertising  manager  desires  to  make 
a  change.  Thorough  knowledge  Na¬ 
tional  and  local.  Now  employed  com¬ 
bination  daily  35,000.  Interested  only 
in  similar  position  with  larger  daily 
that  offers  opportunity  to  advance  and 
aalary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Sound  reason  for  wanting  to  change. 
Draft  deferred.  Write,  Box  1737,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — AJministratiTe 

CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT  with  ten  years' 
experience  on  combination  dailies 
with  60,000  circulation  desires  change. 
College  graduate.  Age  32.  Hard 
worker.  Prefer  south  or  west,  but 
will  consider  any  location.  Box  1792, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FORMER  general  business  manager 
of  successful  newspaper  now  available. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  Circulation, 
Advertising,  Mechanical  departments. 
Ten  years'  experience  in  labor  nego¬ 
tiations.  Will  take  position  as  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  manager.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  1728,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  executive  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  western  daily  seeks  new  op¬ 
portunity  as  business  manager  or  con¬ 
troller.  Age  40.  Twenty  years  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  Advertising,  Cir¬ 
culation.  Accounting.  Write  Box  1762, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


^^•iuas  Wanted — Advertising 

TOU  NEED  someone  in  your  Ad- 
■>»t  department!  Someone  con- 
Moi.  dependable,  quick  to  learnt 
trsduste  U  of  Arixona,  dodging 
Stic  fever  desires  position  in 
w  ^isona.  New  Mexico,  El 
JJciuity.  Date  sheet  on  request. 
R  ^orge.  2298  N.  Church,  De¬ 
ll,  Illinois. 


_ Situations — Circulation _ 

OIBOUIATION  EXECUTIVE  with 
solid  background  of  experience  as  city, 
country  and  promotion  manager,  now 
city  manager  100,000  paper — seeks 
job  as  Circulation  director.  A  valuable 
man  for  any  publisher  who  wishes  to 
exploit  every  opportunity  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  Write  Box  1562, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER  —  Twenty 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  de¬ 
partment  with  excellent  record  of 
Production  and  Organisation,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  chaise  to  larger  field. 
Preter  South  or  West  but  go  any¬ 
where  for  desirable  location.  Box 
1586,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Situations — Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Employed. 
Available  on  two  weeks'  notice.  Mar¬ 
ried,  age  40,  conscientious,  know  cir¬ 
culation  thoroughly,  21  years  in  Cir¬ 
culation  Department.  Prefer  evening 
paper  and  East.  Excellent  past  rec¬ 
ords  for  increased  circulation  and  rev¬ 
enue.  Would  consider  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  References,  salary 
$75.  Write  Box  1785,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIROULATION  MANAGER,  expert  on 
every  circulation  phase.  Eleven  years 
economical,  sound  management  with 
best  references.  Age  31.  Hard  work 
for  dependable  future.  Box  1782,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

POST-WAR  PLARRIHO  aud  execution 
^  top  flight  Oirsulation  managar. 
Will  eliminate  mistakes,  waste  and 
guessing.  Oomplete  brief  furnished  by 
sound,  experienced,  ambitious  circula¬ 
tion  exeentiTs.  All  proposals  muat  be 
above  average.  Box  1568,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED  BY  Circulation  Manager, 
now  employed,  location  in  Sonthweet, 
small  daily.  Can  manage  department 
at  minimum  cost,  with  constant  gain 
in  circulation.  Best  of  references. 
Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Sifuatious  Wautsii  Art _ 

CARTOONIST — Timely  Cartoons,  etc., 
neat  style,  technique,  seeks  part-time 
work.  Freelancing  experience  proven 
producer.  Trial.  Ambitions,  energetic, 
cooperative.  Sam  Schwarts,  581  'Timp- 
son  Place,  K.  Y.  0.  55. 

Situations  Wanted — E^torial 
ALERT  Young  Lady.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  Society  editor.  Feature 
writer,  general  reporting;  Journalism 
and  Katharine  Gibbs  graduate;  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1757,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND,  18  years  all  desks,  re- 
port-fotog;  86,  married;  now  awing 
desks  100,000  daily;  seek  desk  job 
post-war  future.  No.  Atlantic  coast. 

Box  1790,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

A  LEADINO  feature  and  picture  Edi¬ 
tor  desires  opportunity  on  Eastern 
daily  planning  expansion  of  those  de¬ 
partments.  Box  1724,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR — 33,  experienced;  all 
departments  wants  job  on  daily — ^West 
Coast  or  temperate  climate  preferred. 
College  graduate,  responsible,  sober, 
non-smoker.  Local  news,  circulation 
minded.  Box  1732,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

OOPYREADER,  32,  small,  large,  daily 
experience,  wants  permanent  job  in 
California.  Box  1674,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR;  Weekly  newspaper;  experi¬ 
enced,  young  with  ideas,  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  house  organ  or  allied  field.  N.  Y. 
city,  vicinity.  Box  1758,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

LIVE  BRITISH  correspondence  offered 
by  London  journalist  of  proven  energy 
and  ability — British  national  corre¬ 
spondent,  ex-editor,  feature,  fiction  and 
special  writer— coverage  all  phases  of 
day-to-day  life  in  U.  K.  (or  elsewhere 
if  desired)  with  emphasis  on  human 
interest.  Philip  L.  Evenett,  4,  Clifton 
Road.  London,  N.  22,  England. 
MAktkE  o61IEZr  correspondent  an<i 
photographer,  32,  available  last  Au¬ 
gust.  Past  experience  as  radio  script 
writer,  copy  writer,  editorial  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  news  and  illustrative 
photographer.  Box  1761,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Hr  Metropolitan  reporter,  29,  wants 
city  editorship  or  reporting  in  smaller 
city.  Nix  years’  experience  small,  me¬ 
dium,  large  cities.  Overseas  veteran. 
Not  looking  for  soft  spot — more  op¬ 
portunity.  Best  references.  Box  1793, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  MAN  of  long,  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  not  young  but  fast,  active, 
thorough,  seeks  news  editorship  small 
daily  or  substantial  weekly.  Capable 
of  producing  live,  vital  paper.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  good  salary  but  salary  not 
first  consideration  if  conditions,  pros¬ 
pects  attractive.  Box  1759,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SitantioM  WMtott— 

CAN  you  use  a  man  in  50’ s  with 
news  judgment  and 
Have  worked  on  several  of  best  known 
papers  in  U.  S.  Now  on  copydesk  m 
N.  Y.  City.  Only  reason  for  ebange 
is  wish  to  work  in  smaller  city.  South 
or  S.W.  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Health  perfect.  References  A-1.  Real¬ 
ise  this  change  may  mean  more  hows, 
extra  work-day  and  less  income  but 
will  make  it  despite  th<»e  drawbacks 
if  I  find  what  I  want.  I  have  ability 
and  reliability  to  offer.  Do  yon  have 
an  opening  suited  to  themi  box 
1776,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

8fi.  IS  7SUS’  nP**!* 
eneo,  reliable,  draft 
ences.  Box  1598,  Editor  A  PnbUaber. 
PHOTOGRAPHER,  Reporter  12  jroars 
continuous  employment  Metropolitan 
papers;  seeks  an  opening  with  wo- 
gressive  newspaper  or  syndicate.  M- 
ergetio  organiser  and  worker  wl«  A-l 
references  and  Overseaa  experience. 
Interested  only  In  permanent  assign 
raent.  Ago  82,  married.  Box  1725, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ - 

pT^eonmt-AM  editor  of  national  mag- 
asine  wants  better  employer,  not  let¬ 
ter  job.  Able  to  write,  too.  Box  1791, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

SBPORTBR,  38,  married,  now  on 
Labor  paper  West  Coast  wishes  re¬ 
write  or  desk  job  East,  Middle  Wert 
or  South  West.  Box  1786,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

TH>T.TaTtT.v.  Make-up  Man.  39  years 
old,  19  years’  experience,  daily  paper, 
sober,  l.T.U.  Card;  desire  change. 

Box  1548,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

SBORETABY  with  Journalistle  back- 
ground  would  like  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  iiiagasine.  Box  1754,  Editor 

A  I^blisher. _ . 

SLOT  BtAN,  copyre  sder.  Telegraph  ed- 
itor,  38,  15  years’  experience,  excel¬ 
lent  references,  wants  permanent  day 
job.  Box  1764,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
SPORTS:  FEATURES.  28.  journalism 
college  graduate,  former  athlete; 
roach.  Experienced.  Can  sell,  write 
copy.  Sober.  Middle  West.  Box  1794, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  wants  spot  on 
small  daily  or  rim  job  with  large 
daily.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  1688, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  feature  writer  desires  position, 
preferably  in  the  New  York  City  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Also  _  experienced  in 
sports,  general  assignments.  Can 
write  heads  and  lay  out  page.  Box 

1795.  Editor  A  PnMIsher. _ 

UNIVERSITY  JOURNALISM  gradu¬ 
ate  in  August,  male.  21.  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  reporter,  copy  desk,  wire  edi¬ 
tor.  Experience  on  University  weekly 
and  yearbook.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
1592.  Editi^A  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  experienced 
city,  news,  telegraph  desks;  Features, 
camera:  Legislstlye  service  with  big 
daily;  available  mid- August.  J.  D. 
Mneller.  Times-Democrat.  Wewoka, 
Oklahoma. 

SifiatieM  WaxfaJ — Macfcaaical 

EXPERT  AD  compositor,  layout  man, 
newapaper  make-up.  Fair  operator 
and  machinist.  Good  shop  electrician. 
With  present  daily  paper  as  assistant 
foreman  18  rears.  Forty-two  years  old. 
married.  What  have  von  to  offerl  Ad¬ 
dress  P.  O.  Box  361,  Keene,  New 
TTsmpshlre. 

ENGRAVER — Experienced  newspaper 
engraver  seeking  position  with  pro- 
eressive  afternoon  paper  of  15.000  to 
30.000  circulation.  Must  appreciate 
good  workmansh’n  and  nay  more  than 
livable  wages.  Vo  innk  shops.  Per¬ 
manent.  Box  17.55,  Editor  A  Editor. 

Skiatioai  WaxlM — FfcatafTMfcwi 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  18  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  news,  publicity,  commercial 
Age  30,  knows  engraving.  Small  daily 
preferred.  Box  1730,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 

Sitaafioaa  WaxfM — Pxfclic  Ralatioxa 
PUBLIOIST.  writer  and  edito^  88; 
preferably  New  York  Olty-  oalary 
$100.  Box  1636,  Editor  A  PmbUaker. 


A  PUILiSHIIt  Im*  Jdy  21.  IMS 


advised  him  to  "tell  ’em  the  _ 

"  WHAT  OUR 

Newsmen  pressed  for  an  an- 

swer.  Finally,  Mr.  Morgenthau  READERS  SAY 

explained:  He  didn’t  quit.  He  _ _ 

had  wanted  to  stay  on  until  V-J  -  . 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


He  didn’t  quit.  He  _ _ 

-  —  -  —  — i.au  waiiicu  tu  slay  uii  until  V-J  -  . 

...  ,  Day,  but  the  President  had  other  JuSt  QS  LJlIGCt 

;n  a  city  of  us  evidence  which,  on  its  face,  plans.  ™  pj,* 

.pulationflle  makes  out  a  clear  conspiracy  to  "Morgenthau  Fired”  roared  pl^on  ^°caUe  I  realk 

the  local  force  the  sale  of  his  paper  to  some  headlines.  paraon  oecause  i  le^ 

hin  a  short  his  political  opponents.  We  be-  *  *  *  want  to  sound  fresh,  bui 

pretty  goc^  Imve  that  his  civil  rights  un^r  WE  HAVE  judged  several  news  verv^  irS  the"*wwd" 
imething  is  federal  law  have  been  violated.  nhoto  and  newsnaner  nartonn  j  tu  . 

Particularly  We  have  advised  him  to  proceed  contests  in  the  nast^^ew  vears  with  the  word 

of  thesp  40  in  thp  federal  courts  with  suits  ***  .P3si  tew  years  Newspaper  advertising 

or  mese  w  in  ine  leoerai  courts  wiin  suik  oyr  conclusion  always  was  0=  direct  as  mail  adv., 

with  a  local  for  damages,  and  we  have  urged  the  same it  is  an  extremelv 

or  the  local  upon  the  Department  of  Justice  difficult  ^  to  Dic^a  ^nn«  n  ®  1®’’^  ® 

consideration  of  criminal  charges  e/tlJer  aroun 
lation  with  under  the  civil  rights  statute.  This  week  we  made  a  ouick 

..Our  Texas  counsel  will  be  trip  to  ChfcalJ^^  to  help  ?uTge  Piain/itw  m  C^urS 

edo  (Tex.)  available  to  assist  Mr.  Allen,  an  editorial  contest,  our  first  of  ^  ‘  ii  ' 

.  ^  and  our  many  members  in  this  nature,  for  the  National  r»  aL  n  _i 

legan  about  Texas  will  doubtless  be  inter-  Safety  Council  and  we  were  t  OI  tllG  iiGCOTCl' 
‘1®  ested  to  participate.  The  moral  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the  To  the  Editor- 

rning  efforts  issue  at  stake  is  to  maintain  the  task  easier  than  anticipated.  Your  issue  of  July  K 

mm  in  uni-  I"  Photos  and  cartoons,  a  few  into  considerable  detail  01 

mev  to  the  Laredo  against  the  always  strike  the  judges  as  out-  manner  in  which  the  Pk 

The  Tim«  a“acks  of  those  who.  for  selfish  standing  when  they  wade  phia  Record  revealed  on; 

political  reasons,  are  appar-  through  the  dozens  of  entries,  the  fact  that  clothing  gi 
tion  in  the  ently  determined  to  force  its  Trying  to  pick  the  winner  from  in  the  citv’s  drive  hS 
of  names  of  sale  to  them.”  the  few  best  is  a  stickler. 

were  delin-  -phe  Department  of  Justice  In  editorials,  good  writing  and  T„ct  to  keen  the  1 

,  .  ...  told  Editor  &  Publisher  Wednes-  clever  ideas  well  phrased  stand  etraisht _ nun  intended- 

’  day  that  it  has  Investigated  the  out  like  a  sore  thumb  in  the  cendfne  vou  the  Free  Pi 

marks  were  case  and  is  not  going  to  take  mass  of  material.  In  the  two  ifme  n  ^ 
riumstonws  action.  classifications  of  this  contest.  you  will  note  that  it  ct 

have  S  all  mih  two-line  banner  head- 

nave  oeen  watching  by  all  pub-  judges  each  picked  the  same  “Wnr  Pelief  nothing 

It  of  court.  Ushers.  The  question  is:  can  a  winner  without  disagreement.  t.  pnftina  in  netnJ 

^  ,PP*y  local  organization  of  any  kind  The  contest  was  for  safety  vou  will  note  also  that 
»  considered  through  court  action  of  this  editorials  geared  to  the  Fourth  njavs  two  ohotograohs  1 
nature  force  the  sale  of  a  daily  of  July  date.  The  Bennington  P. 
ith  publics-  newspaper  to  persons  named  by  (Vt. )  Banner,  winner  for  the  la---  nhntovranhs  on  tl 
.  local  poll-  the  group?  dailies,  led  off  its  novel  editorial  nave  ^-m^e  srnviS 

the  dispute  We  believe  the  answer  should  with  a  news  item  datelined  ,  .  nationallv 

number  of  be  an  emphatic  “no”  and  we  Washington  saying  Congress  had  ^at’«  a  heat  of  abo^ 

also  three  hone  Allen  is  successful  in  es-  ordered  some  eight  thousand 

tablishing  this  point.  people  to  commit  suicide  on  '''®®  Douglas  D  Mai 

that  offers  ,  •  *  that  day.  The  editorial  then  Managing  EdK 

to  him  by  Monr-iriuTHATT  TR  Pointed  out  how  ridiculous  such  Detroit  (Mich  )  Fret. 

ers  to  buy  HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  JI^.  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  but  Detroit  (iviicn.i  rret. 

ents  on  the  auiet  leave  from  actually  that  many  people  _ 

'alue  of  the  Treasiip'  Department  this  j^jjj  themselves  and  others  NoWSHien  tO  VlGW 

er  with  the  week,  basking  in  the  publicity  through  accidents  on  the  Fourth.  Armv  Siirrff»rv 

s  makes  it  ‘^“^ing  been  the  Secretary  of  ^  ^as  a  well  developed  idea.  ^  ^  i, 

group  want  the  Treasury  who  served  long-  The  Pekin  (Ind.)  Banner,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  J 
est  in  history,  except  for  Albert  weekly  winner,  used  a  photo  of  — tour  of  the  Ne^ 

Gallatin,  until  some  newsmen  at  two  boys  in  its  editorial  which  Baker  General  HospitM 

a  little  party  in  New  York  went  vvas  written  ( supposedly )  by  scheduled  for  tc^ay  for 

ai  on  ana  work  on  him.  _  them  with  the  appeal  “we  are  paper  representatives,  wn( 

■  .  Behind  the  headlines  which  the  ones  who  will  die  on  the  to  be  permitted  to  « 

/il  Liberties  many  newspapers  played  heay-  Fourth  and  we  don't  want  to  surgical  operations  on 

if  ily.  there’s  a  story  which  wasn't  die.”  A  clever  approach.  War  II  wounded, 

n  “to  com-  fully  told  in  some  dispatches.  The  judges  in  this  contest  Capt.  C.  W.  Lamontfc 

rispiracy  to  jf’s  ’thg  story  of  how  the  Secre-  agreed  that  as  a  rule  the  edi-  relations  officer,  said  tntt 

'  i  «®  5®’^®*"  tary  came  to  “spill  the  beans”  torials  from  weeklies  were  more  ties  generally  would  be  o( 

its.  Roger  j,g  been  asked  by  Presi-  outstanding  than  those  from  the  publishers,  writers  arra  n 

tor  of  the  dent  Truman  to  resign.  dailies.  This  may  be  accounted  raphers  during  the  visit,  w 


Washington,  July  26 — The 
following  “Note  to  Editors"  was 
sent  out  today  by  Ben  Bane 
Dulaney,  acting  director  of 
public  relations.  Department 
of  Justice: 

“Charles  Malcolmson  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  With 
a  deep  growl  he  requests  all 
editors  and  correspondents  to 
remove  his  home  telephone 
number  from  their  lists  of  per¬ 
sons  to  be  owakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night." 


In  additionnl  tribute  to  the  wide  popular  acceP' 
tanca  of  The  Haakin  Information  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  in  their  daily  newapapera,  men  and  women 
of  the  armed  forcea  aend  ao  many  queationa 
that  editm-a  are  featuring  them  under  apecial 
heada.  From  campa  and  all  fronta,  the  , 

call  cornea  in:— “Tell  me  .  .  .  And  / 

Haakin  doea.  yj" 


The  Allentown  Ceil-Chroniele  (71,643 
ME  4k  S}  hoe  renewed  its  contract  for 
The  Hetkin  Service. 


